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PREFACE. 



' The present Work does not pretend to be 
a scientific History. of MusiC) but a popular 
account of the progress of the art) for the use 
of ^ the many thousand indiyiduals who now 
take an interest in ^ musical subjects, but to 
whom a learned and elaborate treatise would 
offer few attractions. 

It was my purpose, at one time, to have 
devoted my labours more especially to the 
elucidation of tiie histot]^ of tiie science in 
England, subsequently to 1789, when Dr 
Burney closed his invaluable work ; but, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary to mention, I 
have, in tiie meantime, abandoned tiiis design, 
which had received tiie countenance of many 
of the most influential persons, botii in rank 
and in musical knowledge. I still think, how-* 
ever, that the history of music in this country 
demands more attention than has here been 
bestowed upon it; and it is not improbable 
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but that, eventually, the project I originally 
contemplated may be completed, abundance 
of materials fbr ll^ pui^ose being already 
collected, and in my possession. 

From its nature, this volume can aspire to 
v^sy^ HMe merk b«yohd what ifir doe toa W6ll- 
di^9led. compilation ;. but, ftott t&e atumber of 
worker both ancient and modern, Tvihioh have 
ivecn eoasulAed, a xnass. of infonnadon hasibeen 
ct>Ue@ted and condensed, greater,? it is pife^ 
fitimed, than will be found in any one work on 
the subject, however high ite pretensmfi; 

I shall, only add^ thal^ in availing myself of 
the labours of cvthecs^ I faanre freely adoMW^ 
lodged the souioei^ whence information' has 
baen. derived ;> afeid< to seiwtal gettdemen wh« 
looTQ afforded >mtt vailinUc faintly I beg leave 
to tender myisosfccardiaLthaaksf — which ase 
dne^ especialiy^ tv Idlne teteated editen of the 
Qwmteiriy MaawBBl MctgtDzbmianA H&dew^. fSmr 
the kind makmeF in^ \iilhich; he directed my 
attention to works whiksh otUecwiBe: might 
have escaped my notioe. 

w. c. s. 

York, March, 1880. 
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CHAPTER L 



THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC TRACED TO NATURAI. CAUSBS-^ 
THE MUSIC OF SAY AGE NATIONS. 

It is almost lost time to search for the origin of 
any of those arts which have been handed down 
to us from the remote ages of antiquity. << Sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon' their first 
beginnings ; and the names of their inventors, with 
their personal histories, are obscured by fables 
and traditions. This is the case with music ; the 
invention of which, the ancients, unable to fix upon 
the mortal who conferred such a blessing upon 
mankind, ascribed to their gods. Natural causes, 
however, may sufficiently account for its origin, 
without referring to a miracle for the event. The 
elements of music are in every thing around us ; 
they are foimd in the chirpings of the feathered 
choristers of nature ; in the voices or calls of 
various animals ; in the melancholy sound of the 

A ' I 
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waterfall, or the wild roar of the waves ; in the 
hum of distant multitudes, or the concussion of 
sonorous bodies ; in the winds, alike when their 
dying cadence falls lightly on the ear as it gently 
aeitates the trees of die forest, as when the hur- 
ricane sweeps around, and in terrific accents 
betrays the voice of Him, who 

** Ri4e8 in the whirlwind, and directs the storm." 

All these contain the rudiments of harmony, and 
<< may be easily supposed to have furnished the 
minds of intelligent creatures with such ideas of 
sound, as time and the accumulated observation 
of succeeding ages, could not fail to improve into 
a system."* 

It is probable that vocal music was practised, 
or, at least, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the difference in the tones of the human voice, 
and its capabilities for harmony, before instru- 
ments were thought of; and the latter, without 
doubt, owed their origin to the observation o£ 
effects flowing from the natural causes already 
mentioned. Thus Diodorus, Lucretius, and other 

* Hawkins's History of Musk, vol. i. p. 4. — Sir 
John Hawkins was the son of an eminent surveyor and 
builder, and was bom in the year 1719. He was brought 
up as an attorney ; but the severe study of the law did 
sot interfere wiUx his love of the belles lettres and of 
music. Ha was one of the first members of the Madrigal 
Gub, formed in 1741, and also of the Academy of Ancient 
Music. His History of Music is a curious and valuable 
work, though it has been much censured. It was com- 
piled, in a great measure, from some scarce and valuable 
theoretical tracts, &e. in the library of Dr Pepusch. This 
work was published in 5 volumes 4to. in 1776. Sir John 
died in 1789. 
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authors, attribute the invention of wind instrti- 
ments, to observations made on the whistling of 
the wind in reeds, and in the pipes of other plants. 
Hie different tones of sounding strings must have 
been observed very early, and thus have given 
birth to stringed instruments ; whilst instruments 
of percussion, such as tabors and drums, probably 
originated from the sonorous ringing of hollow 
bodies when struck. In the first conception, all 
these instruments were rude and imperfect, and 
would afford fittle pleasure to the musician of the 
present day. Indeed, in their early efforts, we 
can fancy the inventors themselves, amazed at the 
effect produced, and starting with surprise or 
fright, 

^ E'en at the sound themselves had made." 

Admitting that vocal music was cultivated, or 
rather, that man had begun to use bis powers of 
speech for the purposes of scMig, though without 
much pretension to melody, before instruments 
of any description were invented, we may reason-^ 
ably conjecture, that pipes and drums of the rudest 
construction, were those which first suggested 
themselves to his imagination. What we know 
of the state of music in all barbarous and savage 
nations, tends to shew not only that their early 
efforts in the art were, as might be expected, 
extremely rude, but that wind instruments, and 
those of percussion, were the first used. 

The Esquimaux, who were, when visited by 
Captain Parry, as nearly in a state of barbarism 
as possible, though fond of music, had no instru- 
ments except a species of drum dnd tambarine. 
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They had songs, but there was neither variety, 
compass, nor melody, in their vocal effusions. 
. Refined, comparatively, and luxurious as the 
Mexicans were, they had nothing worth calling 
by the name of music, when .conquered by the 
Spaniards. Their chief instruments were two 
drums, one called the Huehuetl, the other the 
TeponazUi ; the former of which was a cylinder 
of wood more than three feet high, curiously 
carved and painted on the outside, covered above 
with the skin of a deer, well dressed and stretched, 
which was slackened occasionally to make the 
sound more sharp or deep. This was struck 
only with the fingers. The teponaztU was of a 
cylmdrical shape, hollowed inside, but without 
any opening, except two parallel slits in the 
middle. This was sounded by beating these two 
slits with little sticks. It was made of different 
sizes, some small enough to be hung around the 
heck, and others five fe^t long. They had, 
besides, horns, sea-shells, and little flutes, or 
pipes, which made a shrill soimd, and an instru- 
ment used by their dancers, called an Ajacaaedi. 
This was a little vessel, round or oval in shape, 
pierced with small holes, and containing a number 
of little stones, being ah instrument, in fact, of no 
higher description than a child's rattle. 

Mr Weld, in his notices of the Indians of 
North-west America, tells us, that their native 
music was very rude and indifferent, and equally 
devoid of melody and variety. Their famous 
war-song he describes as nothing better than an 
insipid recitative. Singing and dancing went 
hand in hand ; and when a large number of them: 
collected together, and joined in one song, the 
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few wild notes of wkich it consisted, mingled 
with the soimd of their pipes and drums, some- 
times produced, when heard at a distance, m 
{^easing effect on the ear ; but it was only when 
80 heard that their music was tolerable. The 
Mowing is a description of a dancing party 
which he encountered one night on the island of 
Bois Blanc : — 

** Three elderly men, seated under a tree, 
were the principal musicians. One of these beat 
a small drum, formed of a piece of a hollow tree 
covered with a skin, and the two others marked 
time equally with the drum, with rattles formed 
of dried squashes, or gourds, filled with pease. 
At the same time these men sung ; indeed they 
were the leaders of the song, which the dancers 
joined in."* 

The only musical instrument the Indians pos- 
sessed, besides the drum, was a flute, formed of 
a thick cane, or reed. It was about two feet in 
length, and had eight or nine boles in it in one row« 
This was played upon in the same way as a 
clarionet, and the sound produced was not unlike 
that of the common whistle. The tones of this 
instrument were by no means unharmonious, and 
admitted of a pleasing modulation ; but Mr Weld 
never met with an Indian able to play a regular 
air upon it, not even one of those which they 
were in the habit of singing. He saw several 
who were f<md of amusing themselves with the 
instrument, and who would sit for hours together, 
beside the embers of their cabin fire, playing over 
a few wild melancholy notes. Every Indian that 

♦ Tfwwfr iff JNiftih America, 4to ed. 1799, p. 412. 

A 9 
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could bring a sound out of the instrument, and 
stop the holes, thought himself master of it ; and 
the notes which they commonly produced were 
as unconnected and as unmeaning as those which 
a child would bring out of a whistle. 

The account which Father Charlevoix gives 
of the Indian tribes through which he travelled, 
corroborates, as far as it goes, that of Mr Weld ; 
and it is remarkable, that little change has taken 
place up to the present day. In April, 1828, 
Captain Hall visited the Creek Indians ; and h& 
was present at one of their grand ball-plays, 
which he was told by one of the agents of the 
United States, was << a perfectly genuine unso- 
phisticated display of the Indians, who had resided 
on the spot from time immemorial.'' At this 
festival there were present << two tnusicians, one 
of whom was hammering away with his fingers on 
a drum, formed of a piece of deer skin, stretched 
over the hollowed trunk of a tree, while the other 
kept time with a large gourd, containing a hand- 
ful of gravel." 

What we learn of the natives of the islands 
in the Pacific, when they were discovered by 
Captain Cook, equally proves the rudeness and 
simplicity of the music of savage tribes. Soon 
after the arrival of the Captain at Otaheite, one 
of the chiefs gave him a specimen of the music 
of the country. Four persons played upon flutes, 
made of a hollow bamboo, about one foot long, 
which had only two stops, and therefore could 
not sound more than four notes, by half tones ; 
they were sounded like our German flutes^ 
except that the performer, instead of applying 
the instrument to his mouth, blew into it with 
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ene nostril, while he stopped the other with his 
thumb. To these instruments four other per- 
sons sung, and kept very good time, but only 
one tune was played during the concert. The 
Otaheiteans had drums as well as flutes; and 
there were travelling musicians amongst them, 
who accompanied Uie instruments with their 
voices; and the voyagers, to their surprise, in 
general found that they were the subject of their 
songs, which were unpremeditated. Their drums 
were hollow blocks of wood, of a cylindrical form, 
solid at one end, and covered at the other with 
shark's skin. They had no drum-sticks, but beat 
with their hands. 

At Amsterdam, one of the Friendly Isles, 
Captain Cook and his officers were entertained 
by the women with songs, and they accompanied 
the music by snapping their fingers. Here only 
three musical instruments were found, one a flute, 
made of a piece of bamboo, with four holes or 
stops, which was filled from the nose, as at 
Otaheite ; the second was composed of ten or 
eleven small reeds of unequal lengths, bound 
together, side by side, like the Syrinx, or Fan's 
pipe ; and thirdly, a drum, which was nothing 
more than a hollow log of wood, which, when 
beat on the sides, emitted a sound, not quite 
so musical as may be obtained from an empty 
cask. 

The music of the Friendly Islanders is as un- 
couth and barbarous now as when they were 
visited by Captain Cook. In 1805, Mr Mariner, 
in the Port-au-Prince, was made captive by the 
inhabitants of the Tonga Islands, a part of the 
Friendly group, and detained for some time. He 
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published an interesting account of his voyage 
and adyenturesy and also of the history, manners, 
and customs of the natives ; and according to 
him, they would not seem to have any thing 
that is worthy to be termed music* Describing 
the ceremonies at the marriage of the king's 
daughter, he says-^ 

<< The musicians (if so they can be called) 
next sat down at the bottom of the ring, opposite 
to Tooitonga, (the bridegroom,) in the middle of 
a circle of flambeaux, held by men, who also held 
baskets of sand, to receive tne ashes. The musi^ 
cal instruments consisted of seven or eight bam- 
boos, of different lengths and sizes, (from three 
to six feet long,) so as to produce, held by the 
middle, and one end being struck on the groimd, 
different notes, according to the intended tune — 
all the knots being cut out of the bamboo, and 
one end plugged up with soft wood. The only 
other instrument was a piece of split bamboo, on 
which a man struck with two sticks, one in each 
hand, to regulate the time.'"* They are fond of 
singing, and on occasion of festivals, sometimes 
go about singing all night. Some of their songs 
are without rhymes and regular measure; but 
others have both. Mr Marmer took down the 
words of a song which he frequently heard, given 
in a sort of recitative, by either sex — the ideas in 
which are ingenious and poetical. They also sing 
a melancholy air, a species of lament, over the 
corpses of the dead. 

Some of the aboriginal inhabitants of the South 

* See Mariner's Tonga Islands ,• vol. xiii. of Constable's 
^i^isceUan^f page 123-4k 
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American continent had instruments of the same 
nature, but made of different materials, from those 
mentioned by Mr Weld and Father Charlevoix. 
The Indians of Chile used flutes, made of the 
bones of their enemies whom they had overcome 
in war ; they likewise made them of the bones of 
animals, but the Indians of war danced only to 
the former. Their way of singing was, to raise 
their voices altogether upon the same note ; 
and at the end of each song, they played upon 
their flutes, and a species of trumpet.* The 
Indians of Brazil also used fifes made of human 
bones. 

. The Bachapins, a tribe of the Cafires, possess 
onlv one musical instrument, called the Ltehdkdy 
which is simply a reed pipe, tuned by means of a 
small moveable plug at the lower end, and having 
the upper end, or mouth, cut transversely. They 
can express only a single note on these instru- 
ments ; and when several performers meet to- 
gether, whilst some are tuned in unison, others 
take different notes in the scale, — ^the interval 
between the lowest and the highest pipe com- 
prising about twelve notes. There is no parti- 
cular air in their music ; though a certain cadence 
is now and then perceptible, f Mr Burchell, who 
visited this tribe in 1812, supposes, that they 
never heard European airs before he had some 
performed to them on the violin; and several 
boys, who listened very attentively, soon learnt 

* Hisiorical Rdation of the kingdom of CkUe, by Alonso 
DE OvALLB, a Jesuit, and native of Bt Jago, of Chile« 
— 1649. 

t BuRCHELL's Trtivebt voL ii. 
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these tunes perfectly, and sung them with a 
readiness and correctness which surprised him. 

Drums and flutes of the rude species already 
described, were found, by their first discoverers, 
amongst the more isolated natives of Africa; and 
instances might be multiplied cui infinitum^ to 
shew, that, in all uncultivated and barbarous 
nations, their music has been of a similar de- 
scription. Wind and pulsatile instruments have 
invariably been found ; stringed ones, much more 
rarely ; and all their airs and melodies, if, in- 
deed, they deserve the name, are of the rudest 
kind. We shall not, however, dwell any longer 
upon this part of our sublet, but proceed to the 
main object of the present work. 
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ANTED ILUTIAlf MUSIC — TRADITIONAL ACCOUNT OP 
THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC IN EGYPT — ANCIENT AND 
MODERN STATE OF THE ART IN THAT COUNTRY. 

The first mention that we have of music, or 
musical instruments, is in Holy Writ, where we 
are told, when the sacred penman is enumerating 
the posterity of Cain, that ^' Jubal was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and the organ ;*'* 
and well may we imagine, that when he 



■<< struck the chorded shelly 



His listening brethren closed around. 

And, wond'ring, on their faces fell. 

To worship the celestial sound : 

Less than a God they thought there scarce could 

dwell, ' ^ 

Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so welL*' 

The Padre Martini, f in his " Storia della 
Musical* imagines, with a great show of reason, 

* Genefli* iv. 21. 

f Father J. B. Martini was a skilful composer, and a 
very erudite muMdan. He was bom at Bologna in 1706, 
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that Adam was instructed by his Creator in every 
art and science, and that a knowledge of music 
was of course included, — aknowledge which Adam 
employed in praising and adoring the Supreme 
Bemg. The learned Italian, however, subse- 
quently attempts to prove, that Jubal was the 
inventor, not only of instrumental, but of vocal 
music ; a position inconsistent with the idea that 
Adam derived the knowledge of the latter from 
the Most High, and which is not borne out by 
the sacred text, where Jubal is mentioned as the 
inventor of instrumental music only. 

Though the records of the state of music in 
the antediluvian period of the world are so scanty, 
we shall not be wrong in supposing, that in the 
1600 years and upwards which elapsed between 
the Creation and the Deluge, considerable progress 
was made in the science. The kinnur mentioned 
in the 5th chapter of Genesis, is, there can be 
little doubt, the lyre, or harp ; and the hagnb, the 
ancient organ, which was similar to the pandean 
pipes, being composed of reeds of different lengths 
and sizes joined together. Here, then, were 
wind and stringed instruments, and no doubt 
those of percussion existed also. That vocal 
music was generally cultivated seems certain ; 
for we are told, that in the days of Seth, about 
the period of the birth of Enos,* << men began to 
call upon the name of the Lord."f This, Padre 



and entered into the order of St Francis at an early age. 
He collected an immense quantity of materials for his 
History of Music, which is a work of great research. He 
died on the 29d of August, 1784. 

• 9664 years b. c. f Genesis v. 26. 
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Martini considers the first introduction of music 
into religious rites ; the Alexandrian Chronicles 
say, that the << sons of Seth did according to the 
angels, invoking in the angels' hymn" Calmet 
understands this in the sense that they began to 
invoke the name of the Lord, t. e. to recite the 
hymn of the Lord, which, is " ffofy, holt/y holy ,•" 
and as (says the Padre^ a hymn signifies properly 
both poetry and music, it proves clearly that 
music is here intended.* 

This is all that can be predicated of music 
before the Flood ; and though the Deluge swept 
away all the glory and grandeur of the antedi- 
luvian world, yet we cannot suppose that Noah 
and his family were ignorant of the arts and 
sciences taught before that event. Accordingly 
we find, that tradition carries back the invention 
of many arts to the period when that patriarch 
lived and walked, upon the earth; and we 
undoubtedly see in him the original of more than 
one of the deities of Egypt and of Greece. 

The Deluge, according to Archbishop Usher, 
took place a. m. 1656, and 2348 years b. c. 
The first settlement of the sons of Noah afler the 
waters had passed from the face of the earth, was 
made in the plains of Shinar, part of the ancient 
Mesopotamia, the modem Diarbekr. From this 
spot, population, learning, and intelligence were 
difiiised over the globe ; and the first migration 
of the patriarch's descendants is supposed to have 



.* Those who have no means of seeing Padre Martini's 
work, which is rather scarce, may consult an able analysis 
of it in the Quarterfy Musical Magazine and Review, 
vols. viiL and ix. 

B 
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taken place about 2281 years b. c, when several 
of the younger branches of the &inily of Ham, 
if not Ham himself, travelled westward and south- 
ward* and settled in Phcenicia and £g3^t, taking 
with them to the latter country, according to 
«ome authorities, the patriarch Noah. Others, 
soon after, migrated to the east, and the empires 
of Assyria, of Babylon, of India, and of China, 
with the kingdom of Elam, or Persia, were 
founded and flourished; and in them the arts ', 
and sciences were assiduously cultivated, and i 
advanced to a high pitch of perfection, when the 
rest of the world remained in a state of barbarism 
and ignorance. 

The Egyptians are generally looked upon as 
the fountain from whence the arts and sciences 
were diffused over the greater part of Europe. To 
them the invention of many arts, amongst others, 
music, is ascribed; and, thgugh it is probable 
that the practice of it was simultaneous in several 
countries, and its invention, therefore, cannot, 
with propriety, be ascribed to any one man, or 
to any particular nation, yet as there must havie 
been a beginning made somewhere, ^and we 
know of no country which has higher claims to 
antiquity than Egypt,) we shall endeavour, first, 
to trace the faint records of the science, which 
are to be found in the early annals of a land 
once so renowned, and which is likely, under its 
present enterprising ruler, to occupy again a 
conspicuous station amongst the nations of the 
earth. 

It is quite impossible to unravel the tangled 
web of tradition in which the ancient history 
of Egypt is involved. That there were extant 
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at cftie period records extending up to its earliest 
existence, is highly probable; but these were 
destroyed by Cambyses, who, about 525 b.c« 
subdued Egypt, overthrowing the temples in 
which the records were deposited, and slaying the 
priests. In the absence of written authorities, 
all tradition points at Ham, or one of his sons, 
as the first who led a colony into Egypt; and 
some writers suppose that Noah reigned there, 
identifying that patriarch with Osiris, to whose 
secretary, Hermes Trismegistus, t. e. thrice illus* 
triousy ApoUodorus* ascribes the invention of 
music. The following is. his account of the 
circumstance which led to the discovery of this 
enchanting art ; and though the art itself cer- 
tainly did not owe its origm to the encounter of 
Hermes with the shell of the tortoise> it is not 
improbable that the invention of the lyre may be 
attributed to some such adventitious cause: — 
« The Nile having overflowed its banks at the 
periodical period for the rise of that wonderful 
river, on its subsidence to its usual level, several 
dead animals were left on the shores, and amongst 
the rest, a tortoise, the flesh of- which bemg 
dried and wasted in the sun, nothing remained 
within the shell but nerves and cartilages, which 
being ' tightened and contracted by the heat, 
became sonorous. Mercury walking along the 
banks of the river, happened to strike his foot 
against this shell, and was so pleased with the 



* Apollodonis was a grammarian of Athens; the 
author of seyeral works not now extant ; the most famous 
was his Bibliothecoj concerning the origin of the Gods, 
in twenty-f our books, three only of which are now in being. 
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sound produced, that the idea of the lyre 
suggested itself to liis imagination. The nrst 
instrument he constructed was in the form of a 
tortoise, and was strung with the sinews of dried 
animals." * 

This is the account given by Apollodorus; 
though, judging from analogy, it might be sup- 
posed that the invention of the flute, or pipe, 
would precede that of the lyre ; and some authors 
affirm that this was the fact. Athenseusf quoting 
from Juba's:!^ Theatrical History, ascribes the 



* Whilst some writers identify Osiris with Noah, (who 
died B.C. 1998,) we find others making him contempo- 
rary with Moses ; and Sir Isaac Newton places him only 
956 years B. c. The first opinion is the most prohable. 
There were two Hermes; one Trism^stus, mentioned in 
the text ; the other, as appears firom a passage in Cedrenus, 
was no other than the patriarch Joseph. Admitting the 
identity of Noah and Osiris, the tradition that music was 
invented by Hermes, or Mercury, may well be accounted 
for. As already observed, Noah was doubtless versed 
in all the antediluvian arts and sciences, and would, of 
course, communicate a knowledge of them to his family 
and dependants. 

f Athenseus was a Greek grammarian, bom at Naucratis 
in Egypt, in the third century ; he was one of the most 
learned men of his time ; but none of his works are now 
extant, except his JDeipnosophist, t. e. the sophists at 
table. There is a great fund of facts and quotations in 
this work, no where else to be met with, which renders it 
very agreeable to the admirers of antiquity. 

^ Juba the second, king of Numidia, who was led 
captive to Rome by Ciesar, but subsequently restored by 
Augustus to all the territories which his father had 
possessed. He wrote a History of Home, in Greek, of 
which onlv a few fragments remain. His other works* 
one of which was on the drama, are entirely lost. 
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invention of the flute to Osiris himself; and 
Kircher supposes, that the Egyptians very eariy 
formed flutes and pipes from the rushes which 
grew upon the shores of the Nile. The instru- 
ment thus formed would be the Mona/ulos^ or 
•single pipe, which was undoubtedly originally a 
reed ; but they had also the Photinx, or crooked 
flute, an instrument shaped like a bull's horn ; 
the idea of which, Dr Burney imagines, was << not 
only suggested by the horns of dead animals, 
but that the horns themselves were long used as 
musical instruments.'' These flutes were employed 
in the religious worship of the Eg3rptians. Apu- 
leius * says, that <^ the flute players consecrated 
to Serapis, often repeated upon the crooked JitUSy 
turned towards the right ear, the airs commonly 
Used in the temple.^f Besides the flute, the 
trigonum, or triangular harp, an instrument said 
to be of Phrygian invention, and the . psaltery. 
Were subsequently used in the worship of Apis. 

Another very ancient Egyptian instrument 
was the Sistrnm, This was of an oval shape, and 
made of a sonorous plate of metal ; the upper 
part adorned with three figures, a cat with a 
human face in the middle, the head of Isis on the 
right side, and that of Nephthys on the left. The 
circumference was pierced with different opposite 
holes. Through these, many rods, of the same 
metal as the instrument, were passed, which 
crossed its smallest diameter. These rods were 



* A plotonic pbilosopher, wlio lived in the second 
century, under the Antonines, and was bom at Madaiiniy 
a Roman, colony in Africa. 

f Metamorph* lib. xi. 

B 2 
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terminated in hoops at their extremities, and had 
several rings placed upon them. On the lower 
part was a handle by which the instrument was 
held, and by shaking it musical sounds were 
emitted. It served instead of a trumpet in war. 
Virgil describes Cleopatra as using it for a signaL 
Count Caylus describes a small bronze sistrum, 
well preserved, whose height is only seven 
inches. It is crowned by a cat feeding two 
kittens. 

The question as to the number of strings in 
the original harp, or lyre of Hermes, has been a 
subject of much controversy. Some writers assert 
that there were only three, corresponding to the 
seasons of the year which the Eg3rptians recog- 
nized, t. e. winter, spring, and summer. These 
three strings produced an acute, a mean, and a 
grave sound, — the grave answering to winter, 
the mean to spring, and the acute to summer. 
Others contend, that the lyre had four strings : 
the interval between the first and fourth being 
an octave ; the second a fourth from the first ; 
the fourth the same distance from the third ; and 
that from the second to the third was a tone.* 
Others, again, contend, that the Hermean lyre 

* It must be observed, tbat where the measures of 
intervals are assigned, they include the two extreme terms, 
in this respect assimilating with the phrases of physic, 
" as physicians say a tertian ague, which yet cometh but 
every second day ; and a quartan, whose access is every 
third day, (because they coimt the first-fit day for one ;) so 
do musicians call a third, a fourth, and a fifth, (which yet 
are but two, three, and four notes from the ground,) be- 
cause they account the ground itself for one." — PrindpUs 
of Jtfttsic, by Chables Butleb. 4ta London, 1686. 
p. 52. 
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had seven strings ; bat this discrepance is very 
likely to have arisen from confounding the lyres 
of the Egyptian and Grecian Hermes, or from 
adverting to the state of the instrmnent at differ- 
ent periods. 

There is as little agreement amongst ancient 
writers with regard to the form of uie Ijrre, as 
there is respecting the number of its strings. 
There are drawings of it, and remains of sculpture, 
on which its figure exists in various shapes, some 
resembling the front part of the head and horns 
of a bull, others the shell of the tortoise. Most 
probably its shape varied, according to the taste 
or caprice of the maker, or the nature of his 
materials. 

Hermes is said not only to have been the 
inventor of the lyrcy but also of a system of music 
adapted to it ; and among the works which the 
£g3rptians ascribe to him, was one on the Nature 
and Properties of Sounds^ and the use of the Lyre, 
For a considerable period, the practice of music 
was confined to the priests, and appropriated ex- 
clusively to religious and solemn occasions. The 
theory and practice of the art subsequently were 
generally diffused amongst the Eg3^tian people ; 
but, according to Plato, they were restricted, by 
their laws, to certain fixed melodies, which they 
were not permitted to alter ; and as they had no 
musical characters, the transmission of these 
melodies was accomplished by the ear only. 
Under all these disadvantages, however, there 
can be no doubt but that the science flourished, 
and that new instruments were added to those 
already in use, which — the lyre, especially — were 
greatly improved. 
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In a sepulchre at Thebes> which is sud by 
tradition to be that of one of the first kings of 
the country, there was, some years back, the 
picture of a man alfresco^ playing upon the harp. 
Of this instrument Mr Bruce took a drawing, 
which he sent, with a description, to Dr Bumey.* 
Both the figure and description a[^ar in the 
first volume of the learned Doctor's History of 
Music. 

The instrument would appear to have been 
about six feet and a half high, and is of a very 
elegant form. It wants the fore piece of the 
firame opposite the lower string ; the back part is 
the sounding board, and it has thirteen strings. 
The workmanship is most elegant; and Mr Bruce 
imagines it to be the Theban harp before and at 
the time of Sesostris. On this harp, Mr Bruce 
Remarks : — << It overturns all the accounts of the 
earliest state of ancient music and instruments 
in £g3^t, and is altogether, in its form, ornaments, 
and compass, an incontestable proof, stronger than 
a thousand Greek quotations, that geometry, 
drawing, mechanics, and music, were at the 
greatest perfection when this harp was made; 
and that what we think in Egypt was the inven- 

■ * Dr Charles Bumey wasbom at Shrewsbury, in 1726, 
where he began his musical studies under Mr Baker, the 
organist of the cathedral. He pursued his studies with 
great ardour for several years, and devoted his whole life 
to the improvement and elucidation of the science of 
music. He travelled over the greatest part of the contl« 
nent, td collect materials for his General Hisioiy qf Atugitr' 
a work which we prefer to Sir John Hawlons's more 
elaborate volumes. Besides several other works, he coi^- 
tributed the musical aitieles to Kees's Cyclopaedia. The 
learned Doctor died in 1814. 
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tldn of arts, was only the beginning of the era of 
their restoration."* 

M. Denon has also furnished a number of engra- 
vings from the royal sepulchres west of Thebes, 
and from the temple of Tentyra. From the tombs 
of the kings he gives a group of three female 
performers, one of whom is playing upon an 
instrument resembling the theorbo. It appears 
to be tuned by means of pegs, like the modem 
violin. It is played with the fingers. The 
second is blowing a wind instrument, which 
is so much defaced, that we cannot tell what it 
is ; and the instrument of the third is the harp* 
She is kneeling, and striking the instrument with 
both hands; the harp rises considerably above 
her, and has from fifteen to twenty strings. At 
TentyrsL, M. Denon sketched a harp, the arch, or 
back of which is in the form of a serpent; the 
top surmounted b^ a human neck and head ; the 
pedestal is an animal of the hare species, with 

* In 182S, among other antiquities brought from Egypt, 
and deposited at Berlin, was an antique lyre, constructed 
of wood, in a tolerable state of preservation. Its base was 
a piece of wood, about seven inches in length, and five 
or six broad. On this was fixed a sounding chest of thin 
wood, fastened to the board, of about two inches in height. 
In the top of this chest were two rows of holes, thirteen 
in number ; there being seven in the top row, and six in 
the bottom. From these holes the strings extended to 
the top of a wooden frame, which was formed by three 
pieces of wood, two of unequal lengths being fixed to the 
sides, terminating in an ornament resembling a horse's 
head : these were connected by a transverse piece, loosely 
fastened. The editor of the Hamumicon, describing this 
instrument, says, ** Upon the whole, it seems to resemble 
the instrument which has been termed the harp of David.'* 
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its long ears bent back. It seems to have only 
four strings. In M. Denon's drawing, there isi 
a representation of a man, playing on an instru- 
ment shaped like a half moon, with nine strings 
reaching from the two extremities of the crescent. 
It is placed on a stool before the performer, and 
pltiyed, like a harp, with both hands. Another 
performer has an instrument with four strings, 
exactly resembling a guitar, except in the neck^ 
which is much longer, in proportion to the size 
of the instrument. 

The Emperor Augustus brought to Rome^ 
from £g3rpt) two obelisks, which are supposed to 
have been erected at Heliopolis, by Sesostris, 

About near four hundred years before the 

ju M. 3411. Trojan war. On the largest of these 
is represented a musical instrument, with two 
Btrings, and a neck to it, of which Dr Bumey has 
^iven an exact fat simile in the first volume of 
his valuable Hisiofy of Music. It resembles the 
guitar-shaped instrument above described. By 
meaiTs of its long neck, though possessing only 
two strings, it was capable of producing a great 
number of notes. If the " strings were tuned 
fourths to each other, they would furnish that 
series of sounds called by the ancients heptachorct, 
which consisted of a conjunct tetrachordy as B, C, 
D, £ ; £, F> G, A ; and if tuned fifths, an octave^ 
or two disjunct tetrachords, would be produced :'' 
an advantage none of the Grecian instruments 
seem to have been possessed of for ages afler 
this column was erected. 

" This instrument, therefore, is not only a 
proof," as Dr Burney observes, << that music was 
cultivated by the Egyptians, in the most remote 
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antiquity, but that they had discovered' the 
means of extending their scale, and multiplying 
the sounds of a few strings, by the most simple 
and commodious expedients. 

<< Proclus tells us, ' that the Egrotians re-* 
corded all singular events, and new inventions, 
upon columns, or stone pillars.' Now, if this be 
true, as the guglia, or great obelisk, is said to 
have been first erected at Heliopolis, in the time 
of Sesostris, it will in some measure fix the 
period when this diehard, or two-stringed instru** 
ment, was invented.*'* 

The mention of the timbrel and the trumpet, ag 
being in use by the Israelites almost immediately 
afler their deliverance from Egypt, shews, that 
these instruments were also known in the latter 
country. The trumpet is supposed to have been 
the Buccina, which Festus describes to be a 
crooked horn. Another instrument, of which we 
find frequent mention, is the Cithara, the precise 
'Structure of which is not known. Some think 
it resembled tlie Greek delta (A), and others, 
that it was shaped like the half-moon ; an 
opinion rendered highly probable, from the 
instruments of that shape sculptured on the 
tombs at Thebes, and engraved in Denon's work. 
At first, it appears, it had only three strings ; but 
the number was increased at difierent times to 
eight, nine, and lastly to twenty-four. It was used 
in entertainments and private houses, and played 
upon with a plectrum, or quill, like the Ijrre. 

The loss of the ancient Egyptian music, and 
of the Theban harp, was owing to the want of 

• History of Musky vol. i. p. 197. 
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musical characters, (thai people, as already ob- 
served, knowing nouiing of notation, and their 
melodies being purely traditional,) to the devas- 
tation of invading armies, and to the slavery 
imposed by conquest. Five hundred and twenty- 
five years b. c, the Egyptians were subjugated 
by Cambyses ; and, from that period, they have 
always been under a foreign yoke. After the 
establishment of the empire of the Ptolemies, 
the hierogl3^hics, in which their ancient records 
were written, gradually became unintelligible to 
the Egyptians themselves ; and the memory of 
their ancient greatness, and their ancient learning, 
and proficiency in the elegant arts of civilized 
life, was lost. The first three of the Ptolemies, 
Ptolemy Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Pto- 
lemy Euergetes, were munificent princes; and 
under them music was greatly cultivated and 
encouraged ; but it was Grecian music ; and the 
arts and philosophy of that people supplanted 
those of Egypt The public performances were 
then on a splendid scale; and Athenseus, in a 
description which he gives of a Bacchanalian 
festival, celebrated by Ptolemy Philadelphus, tells 
us, that more than six hundred musicians were 
employed in the chorus ; and that there were no 
less Uian three hundred performers on the 

The HydrauUcon^ or water-organ, an instrument 
which was played, or at least blown by water, is 
said, by Athenseus, to have been invented in 
the time of the second Ptolemy Euergetes, by 
Ctesibius, a native of Alexandria. Vitruvius 

* Lib. V. 
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gives us a descriptioh of one of these instruments, 
but it does not enable us to ascertain its precise 
nature, nor even whether it was played with the 
fingers, by means of levers or keys — a subject 
which has been much disputed.* The seventh 
Ptolemy, we are told by the same author, f put to 
death a great many of the citizens of Alexandria, 
imd' banished others, for their attachment to his 
brother, from whom he had usurped the crown ; 
and he replaced them with grammarians, philo- 
Bophers, geometricians, nmsicianSf schoolmasters, 
painters, physicians, and others, from Greece, who 
contributed greatly to the propagation of Imow- 
ledge throughout Egypt : and to this time it is, 
if ever, that we must refer the assertion of the 
Deipnosophist in Athenseus, who says, ** It does 
not ^pear by the writings of any historian, that 
there ever was a people more skilled in music 
than those of Alexandria ; for the most wretched 
peasant or labourer amongst them is not only able 
to play upon the Ivre, but is likewise a perfect 
master of the flute. *% The father of Cleopatra, 
the last of the Ptolemies, was extremely attached 
to the flute; and was, in consequence, termed 
Auldesy or i}ie flute-flayer* Afler Egypt became 



* In the collection of antiqiuties bequeathed by 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, to the Vatican, there is a 
laige and beautiful medalion of Valentinian, on the reverse 
of which is represented an hydraulic organ, with two men, 
one on the right, and one on the left, who seem to pump 
the water wluch pUys it, and to listen to its sound. It 
has only eight pipes, placed on a round pedestal, and, 
as no keys or performers appear, it is probable that it 
played by mechanism. 

f lab. iv. \ Lib. iv. 

c 
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a Roman province — after the captivity of Cleo- 
patra terminated its empire, and its history— 
the cultivation of music was neglected ; and it 
was finally prohibited by the government: and 
Strabo says, << the sound of instruments was not 
heard in their temples, but their sacrifices were 
made in silence." 

Since that period, the music of £g3rpt has Been 
the music of its various masters ; and at present 
it appears to partake of the properties of that of 
Turkey and Arabia. The driun, tambarine, and 
Moorish flute, are the instruments most generally 
used ; nor are the violin and guitar unknown.* 

The AlmSy or dancing girls, perform to their 
own singing, and also to the sound of the double 
reed, and of a kind of drum open at one of the 
extremities, and shaped like a bell. In Cairo, 
they use the castanets, and also a hautboy, or 
kind of flute, as well as the tambarine ; and it 
does not appear that any other instruments are 
. known. Vomey and Savary describe these Alm^ ; 
the former condemning them for the wantonness 
of their exhibitions, and the profligacy of their 
manners: but Savary speaks of them with 
eloquence and warmth. 

The Arabs of Egypt and Sjrria are passionately 
fond of music; and the traveller in those countries 
frequently hears sonorous and harmonious voices, 
giving utterance to love songs, or chanting the 
praises of Mohammed from tfie minarets, which, 
in the depth of night, has a peculiarly grand 

* '' [At Dendera] I observed a party of well-dressed 
Turks, one of them was playing a guitar. A Turk and a 
guitar !" — Scenes and Impressions in Egypt. 
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efibct. A late traveller assures U89 that the modem 
Egyptian performers mfdce use of very minute 
intervals, —-singing passages of embellishment 
with a rapidity and volubility, the imitation of 
which would be found difficult, if not impractica- 
ble, to most European singers. - 

M. Denon describes a musical entertainment 
at Rosetta, which probably well enough illustrates 
the modem music of the Egyptians. He says, 
A band of martial music was stationed on one 
side, which consisted of short squeaking hautboys, 
small kettle-drums, and large Albanese drums. 
On the other were stationed violins, and singers, 
and in the middle, Greek dancers. As soon as 
the companv was seated, the martial music com- 
menced. A kind of leader of the band played 
alternately two different airs, which the other 
musicians repeated in chorus. The second mea- 
sure was a true cacophony, a discordance of harsh 
sounds, as disagreeable to our ears, as it was 
enchanting to those of the Arabs. The leader of 
the band took up each of the airs with all the 
importance and enthusiasm of an improvisatore ; 
and when his nerves appeared to be no longer 
able to support the energy of expression he tried 
to bestow on it, the chorus came to his aid. The 
violins, which were more tolerable, afterwards 
played an air, in the burden of which a small 
portion of melody was overcome by superfluous 
ornament. The nasal twangs of a singer were 
superadded to the fastidious softness of tide semi- 
tones of the violins, which, constantly shunning 
the key-note, fell \fkto the second of the key, and 
invariably terminated by the diesis, or imperfect 
semitone, immediately beneath the key-note, as 
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in the Spanish sequidillas. After this couplet^ 
the violins took up the same strain, with new 
variations, which the singer disguised by a sharp 
movement, until he had entirely lost sight of the 
air, falling into the wild expression of sound, with<* 
out harmony, and without principle. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ORIENTAL MUSIC. 



In this and the followmg chapters, we purpose 
noticing the past and present state of music in 
Asia, as far as the scattered memorials which 
exist enable us to ascertain it. In Asia men 
first settled afler the deluge; and there is no 
doubt but all learning and science came originally 
from the east. The Greeks derived their know- 
ledge of music and other sciences from Phcenicia, 
Egypt, and Chaldea ; and both the Chaldean and 
Egyptian philosophers are frequently mentioned 
with respect, and highly eulogized, by Greek and 
Roman writers. In this quarter of the globe, 
the empires of Assjrria and of Babylon, the Medes 
and Persians, the Indians and the Chinese, were 
established, and flourished and decayed, whilst 
Europe was in a state of comparative barbarity : 
and amongst a rich and voluptuous people, 
addicted to pleasure and luxury, it is no wonder 
if music, which, as M. RoUin observes, gives a 
zest to such enjoyments, was in high esteem, 
and cultivated witn great application. To trace 
the progress of this art amongst these nations 
in a regular gradation, and strictly chronological 
series, would be impossible ;' but as no people 

c 2 
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have a higher claim to antiquity than the Syrians^ 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Phoeni- 
cians, we commence with them; though, owing 
to that very antiquity, and the various changes 
the country has smce undergone, we know less 
of the actual state of the arts and sciences in 
those empires, than in almost any other part of 
that vast continent. 

That music was cultivated in Syria at a very 
early period, that both vocal and instrumental 
melodies were existing, and that it entered into 
the ceremonies of socud life, we are enabled to 
ascertain from a single text of Scripture, that of 
Genesis xxxi. 27., in which Laban reproaches 
Jacob for leaving him without giving 
^* ^ v^' previous notice of his intentions, — 
• « Wherefore," says he, " didst thou^ 
flee away secretly, and steal away from me ? and 
didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee away 
with mirth and with songs, with tabret and witrt 
harp?" This passage shews the antiquity oP 
music amongst the Syrians ; and there is no doubt 
that it was cultivated at an equally early period 
amongst the Ass3rrians, Babylonians, and Chal- 
deans. These nations, the most luxurious of 
the east, were possessed of several musical 
instruments, and had the means of conveying, 
by their aid and that of the human voice, the 
most delightful and grateful sounds to the ear. 
Dr Burney says^ *^ A well-known passage in 
Daniel puts it out of all doubt that music wa^ 
cultivated, and brought to a considerable degree 
of perfection amongst them, if we may judge by 
the number and variety of the instruments men* 
tioned in it, of which the names of two occur for 
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the first tone in sacred writing,-— 
i' c!'^^ * Nebuchadnezzar the Idng made an 

image of gold^ whose height waa 
threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof six 
cubits. Then an herald cried aloud. To jou it i* 
commanded, O people, nations and languages, 
that at what time ye hear the sound of the comet, 
flute, harp, taeklnU^ psaltery, diddmer^ and all 
kinds of music, ye rail down and worship the 
golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the king 
hath set up.* "* The same writer observes, " Sa 
various have been the conjectures of commenta^ 
tors concerning the sackbut and psaltery, as they 
are called in the English version, that scarce any 
instruments have ever been heard of that have 
not furnished names for them. These learned 
expounders seem to advance opinions merely to 
confute them ; and after carrying the reader mto 
a sea of troubles, leave him without sail or rudder^ 
to get out as well as he can."f 

Padre Martini imagines the term dulcimer to 
have signified a concert of instruments or voices, 
rather than any single instrument ; and the 
sackbut, he thinks, was a wind instrument, formed 
of the root oi a tree, and played upon by stops- ^ 
like a flute. An ancient sackbut was, however^ 
found in the ruins of Pompeii, and presented by 
the king of Naples to his present Majesty ; from 
which it appears, that this instrument, so often 
mentioned in the sacred writings, resembled the 
modem trombone ; the latter, in fact, was formed 
by the Italians upon the one they discovered in 
the ashes of Vesuvius, where it had been buried 

• Dan, ui 1 — 5. f Hvitory ofMtuk, vol. i. 
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nearly two thousand years. << The possession of 
these two instruments, together with the reference 
of several passages in the sacred writings to the 
subject, are sufficient proofs of the cultivation of 
music amongst the Babylonians; and the Padre 
naturally supposes, that, as this people were every 
where celebrated for luxury and splendour, theu- 
music partook of the same character."* 

The Ass3nrians invented the IMffonumy or 
Triangfulwmy a stringed instrument of a triai^ular 
shape, played upon with a plectrum. Some 
writers say, they also invented the Pandura, or 
Syrinx, though this invention is attributed, by 
Virgil and other writers, to Pan, one of the Greek 
sylvan deities. According to Juvenal, players 
on both wind and stringed instruments were to 
be met with in Syria. 

Phoenicia was very early settled by a people 
whose fame has extended over all lands, owing 
to their skill in navigation, and their active 
encouragement of commerce. Their historian, 
Sanchoniathon, attributes the invention of music 
to a celebrated woman of this nation, named 
Sido; and it is certain that the science was 
cultivated amongst them. They had several 
instruments ; one was called, after their country, 
Phcemces; they had also the Naublumy which 
was played upon at the feasts of Bacchus, and a 
kind of flute used at funerals. This instrument 
was of about a foot in length ; it produced a: 
wailing, mournful sound, and was called, in their 
own language, Oingre. 

There were a number of other tribes m Asia, 

* Quarter^ Musical Magazine and RevieWf viii. p. 46. 
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such as the Edomites, the Amalekites, the 
Moabites, the Midianites, the Phrygians, the 
Lydians, the Etolians, the lonians, the Dorians^ 
&c. of whose manners and customs we know 
little ; but we may presume, that they studied and 
promoted the science of music ; for we find the 
names of the principal Grecian modes are derived 
from some of these countries. Indeed, Hyagnis, 
the Phrygian, is said to have invented the Hiry- 
gian mode, before the knowledge of music was 
carried to Greece by Cadmus. 
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ORIENTAL MUSIC. — THE MUSIC OF HINDOSTAN, 

. OR INDIA. 

Sir William Jones divides Asia into five great 
nations — the Indians, Arabians, Persians, Chinese, 
and Tartars ; all of whom, except the last, have 
their characteristic and national music. In Tar- 
tary, he fomid few indications of musical know- 
ledge ; though some of the branches of that vast 
modier of nations undoubtedly possessed great 
skill in the science. 

India is one of those countries which lays claim 
to a very high antiquity, and to a very early 
proficiency in the arts and sciences. M. Bailly 
supposes the Indians cultivated astronomy 3101 
years before Christ. This computation, however, 
18 irreconcilable with the commonly received 
opinion of the age of the world ; and we merely 
allude to it as a proof, that the country which 
we now call Hindostan, was amongst the earliest 
settlements of the sons of Noah, and that a 
people, renowned for learning and intelligence, 
dwelt there. " India," says Mr Orme, " has 
been inhabited, from the earliest antiquity, by 
a people, who have no resemblance, either in 
their ngure or manners, with any of die nations 
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contiguous to them ;" and, as Sir William Jones 
observes, however degenerate the Hindoos may 
now appear, we cannot but suppose, '< that, in 
some early day, they were splendid in arts and 
arms, happy in government, wise in legislation, 
and eminent in knowledge." We shall not, how- 
ever, pursue the inquiry into their antiquity, nor 
into their proficiency in arts and sciences, except 
to give a sketch, as succinct as circumstances will 
allow, of their musical pretensions. 

The Hindoos believe, that music was invented 
by Brahma himself, or by his active power Sere- 
swati, the goddess of speech ; and that their my* 
thological son, Nared, invented the VinOythe oldest 
musical instrument in use in Hindostan, — which 
was also called Cach'hapiy or Testudo, Among 
inspired mortals, the first musiciim is believed to 
have been the sage Bherat, who was the inventor, 
they say, oSNatacSy or dramas, represented with 
songs and dances, and the author of a musical 
system that bears his name. There appear to have 
been, in the ancient Hindoo music, four principal 
tnatasy or systems ; and almost every kingdom 
and province had a peculiar style of melodv, and 
very di£Perent names for the modes, as well as a 
different arrangement and enumeration of them. 

In the sacred books of the Hindoos, their an- 
cient system of music is said still to be preserved. 
These, however, have never been translated; and 
probably never will be : nor do we think they 
would repay the time and trouble which such a 
task would require. To the learned natives, how- 
ever, the theory of the art appears to be known, 
though the practice is entirely lost. 

The Hindoos have thirty-six ancient melodies, 

2 
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of a veiy peculiar nature, called raugs^ [or ragas} 
and rauginesy [or raginas*] There are Yarious 
|>opular traditions as to their origin ; and many 
miraculous powers are assigned to them. << Of 
the six raugs," says Sir William Ouselej,* <^ the 
first five owe their origin to the god Mahadeo, 
who produced them from his five heads. Par^ 
buttec, his wife, constructed the sixth ; and die 
thirty raugines were composed by Brimha. Thus, 
of celestial invention, these melodies are of a 
peculiar genus ; and of the three : ancient genera 
of the Greeks, most resemble the enharmonic. A 
considerable difficulty is found in setting to music 
the raugs and raugines ; as our system does not 
supply notes, or signs, sufficiently expressive of 
the almost imperceptible elevations and depres* 
sions of the voice in these melodies ; of which the 
time is broken and irregular, the modulations fre- 
quent, and very wild. Whatever magic was- in 
the touch, when Orpheus swept his lyre, or Time* 
theus filled his sofuy-breathing flute, the effects 
said to have been produced W two of the six 
raugs, are even more extraormnary than any of 
those ascribed to the modes of the ancients. Mia 
Tousine, a wonderful musician in the time of the 
Emperor Akber, sung one of the night raugs at 
mid-day : the powers of his music were such, that 
it instantly became night ; and the darkness ex^ 
tended in a circle round the palace, as fiu* as the 
sound of his voice could be heard." Another of 
these raugs — the rang dheepuck — possessed the 
singular property of occasioning the destruction 
by fire of whoever attempted to sing it. Akber 

• OfiaUal Ci>lkcMu. 
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i^said ta.have commanded one of his musictans^ 
named' Naik Gopaul, to sing it ; and he, obliged 
to 9bej, repaired to the river Jumna, in which 
he plunged himgelf up to the neck. As he 
warbled the wild and magical notes, flames burst 
flrom his body, and4»>DSumed him to ashes I The 
efecl of a third — the maig mulkuzr raug — was ta 
produce immediate rain ; and tradition says, << a 
singing girl once, by exerting the powers of her 
voice in this raug, drew down from the clouds 
tknely fflid re^shing showers on the parched 
rice crops of Bengal, and thereby averted the 
horrors of femine ^om the paradise ofregicnsJ'* 
Of course, no- traveller now meets with singers 
possessed of these wonderful properties ; but if 
he inquire for them in the west of India, he is 
told they are to be ibund in Bengal : in Bengal, 
the inquirer is sent back to the west of India on 
t^e search. 

The ancient musical instruments of India were 
of the lyre, the flute, and the drum kind : and it 
would appear that the violin was in use in some 
paois as far back as the early part (£ the seven- 
tieentb century. 

<'In a collection of Voyages and Travels, col- 
leieled' for the library of Lord Orfijrd, there is 
one ensiled, < A true and almost incredible report 
of an Enghshman, that, being cast away in the 
flood ship called the Ascension, in Camba3ra, the 
mrthest part of the East Indies, travelled by land 
trough many unknown kingdoms,' &c. &c., by 
Captain Corvette, 1607-8 ; which contains many 
cilrious partici^dars of the people amongst whom 

• Sir W. OunsLSY's OrimUal CUketUnu, vol. i. p. 74. 
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he was thrown ; and, what is to our purpose' here,' 
contains a passage, clearly describing the esEis- 
tence of the ancient violin. He arrives at Buckar^* 
< standing on an island, in a gallant fresh river,' 
where dwelt a people called the BuUochies, < flien- 
eaters/ and worshippers of the sun. The adjoining 
country of the Puttans was little better, for they 
met the travellers tmth fiddles in thevr handsy as 
if to welcome them, yet robbed and nearly mur- 
dered them."* 

Francis Fowke, Esq. in a letter to Sir W* Jones^ 
describes an Hindoo instrument called the Been» 
(or vina before mentioned,) which is similar in 
construction to the Spanish guitar. " The style 
of music," he says, ** on this instrument, is in 
general that of great execution ; I could hardly 
ever discover any rational air, or subject. The 
music seems to consist of a number of detached 
passages, some very regular in their ascent and 
descent ; and those that' are played softly, are 
both uncommon and pleasing. The open wnres 
are struck from time to time in a manner that 1 
think prepares the ear for a change in the modu- 
lation, to which the uncommonly full and fise. 
tones of these notes greatly contribute; but the 
ear is always disappointed.** He adds, "were 
there any other circumstances respecting the 
Indian music which led to the supposition, that it 
has at some period been much superior to the 
present practice, the style, scale, and antiquity of 
this instrument would, I think, greatly confirm 
the supposition." 

There is an excavation at Mahabalipatam, 

" Quarterly Musical Review, 
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deseribed by Mr Golcyngham, in the Asiatic 
Researches,* which he imagines was originally 
mtended, as it is now used, << as a shelter for 
travellers. A scene of sculpture fronts the 
entrance, said to represent Crishna attending the 
herds of Ananda. One of the group represents a 
man diverting an infant by playing on a flute, 
and holding the instrument as we do." In the 
same papers there is an account of the pagoda at 
Permuttum, on which there are several groups of 
actdptured figures ; one of which represents two 
(»mels, **• with a person on each, beating the 
fiaqua, or great drum."f 

What we have hitherto said, must be considered 
as referring chiefly to the ancient music of Hin- 
dostan. Of the modem Hindoo music, and the 
sensations it excites, as Sir William Ouseley 
t&narks, we can speak with greater accuracy. It 
is of the diatonic genera; and <<many of the 
Hindoo melodies possess the plaintive simplicity 
ef the Scotch and Irish ; and others a wild origin- 
ality, pleasing beyond description. Counterpoint 
seems not to have entered, at any time, into the 
nyatetn of Indian music. It is not alluded to iii 
the MS. treatises which I have hitherto perused ; 
ner have I discovered that any of our ingenious 
Orientalists speak of it as being known in Hin- 
dostan.":^ 

Sir William Jones says, << The Hindoo system 
of music has, I believe, been formed on truer 
principles than our. own ; and all the skill of the 
native composers is directed to the great object 

* AMoHc Re$earche6, vol. v. f Ibid. p. dia 

^ Orimial CoBecHont, 
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of their art, the natwral ea^presmn (f strai^jMt^ 
sionSf to which melody, indeed, is oflen sacrificed^ 
though some of their tun^ are pleas^g ev&x td 
an European ear.^'* If we do not adnilt Sir 
WiUiam's eutogy in the fullest sense, we must cer- 
tainly allow, that many of the Hindoo airs pot^ses^ 
great merk. Dr Crotch has inseited several of 
them in his ^'Specimens of various styles of 
Music ;* some of which are ordinal in their fyr- 
tnatioii, and others are marked hy a peculiar an^ 
plea^ng tenderness. It woidd appear, thatrausiQ 
is generally cidtivated in India ,; land m c^Qtral 
In£a, according to Sir John Makoii;n, moat^of the 
tillages have attached to them men 93^ women 
«f the Nujbt or Bam^ee tribes, wJho i^ipear to bft 
a kind of wandering gipsies, fmd have attached to 
them rude musicians and minstrek, whose music 
and songs &mi the chief entertainm^it af the 
peasantry. These musictaas are divided into two 
classes, Charims and Bhats ; they boaat of a celes- 
tial origin, and exercise ah influence of ,a very 
poweri^ descriptbn over the peopljB. 

In an account of Penang, given by Wilkhitsaii 
in his << Sketches of China," it appears, that tho 
Inhabitants cultivate a species of extempore song^ 
rudely imitative of the art of improvisatrizinjg, sq 
well known in Italy. " Upon entering one of 
their boats, you immediately become a subject for 
Ijbeir paBeg3rric and eulogium ; and every part of 
your dress is severaUy described and fiung in 
chorus by the s^le songsters, in their savage 
polacca, whidh, although possessing more discord 

* Sir WiLUAU JoKE%*B SeiBMd Awwwtary JHacpmne 
before the Asiatic Society of Calcutta^ Works, t<H. ill. p. i 7. 
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than harmony) has a kind of melancholic disso* 
nancy, not altogether unpleasing to the ear."* 

" TTie Hindoos have a gamut, consisting of 
«even notes like our own, which, being repeated 
in their several izsihansy or octaves, form a scale 
of twenty-one natural notes. The seven notes 
which form the gamut are expressed sa, ra, ga, 
fna, pa^ da^ rva ; or fa^ ri, ga, ma, pOy ska, ni; 
and, when written at length, stand thus : kau- 
redge; rekkub; gundhaur; mtidy dhum;punchum ; 
dhawoih; neekkattdh. Of these seven words, (the 
first excepted,^ the initial letters are used, in 
writing music, to express the notes. Instead of 
the initial of the first, or lowest kauredge, that of 
the word sur is used, which signifies, emphati- 
caUyi^he fiote^ being, as it were, the foundation 
of the others, and named swara, or the sounds 
fi*om the important office which it bears in the 
*sGaIe."f 

Sir William Jones says, " As to the notation, 
since every Indian consonant includes, by its 
nature, the short vowel a, five of the sounds are 
denoted by single consonants, and the two others 
have different short vowels taken from their full 
names ; by substituting long vowels, the time of 
each note is doubled, and other marks are used 
for a further elongation of them. The octaves 
above and below the mean scale, the connexion 
and acceleration of notes, the graces of execution, 
or manner of fingering the instrument, are ex- 
pressed very clearly by small circles and ellipses, 

♦ Letter on * Oriental Music,* in the Quarterly Musical 
Review and Magazim^ v(d. viii. p. 20. 

f Sir William Ouseley's Oriental "Collections, vol. i. 
p. 76. 
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by Utde chains, by ciures, by atara^bt lkie% 
horizontal or perpendicular, and by crescents, aU 
in various posidons. The close oi a strain is 
distinguished by a lotus flower ; but the time and 
measure axe determined by the prosody of the 
verse, luid by the comparative length oi eadi 
syllable, with which every note, or assemblage of 
notes, respectively corresponds. If I understand 
the native musicians, they have not only ibq 
chromatic, but even the second, or new enhar^ 
monic genus."* 

The regular gamut di the Hindoos applies very 
nearly to our major mode ; ut^ re^ mi, fa, soi, lif 
Sly tit. When the same syllaMes are i^lied U9 
notes, which compose our minor mode, tbey ane 
distii^ished by epithets expressing the ct^ge^ 

The Hindoos reckon twenty-two s'rati's, or 
ouarters and thirds of a tone» i^ ^cir octave. 
Their modes are very numerous ; in the days of 
Crishna, they say they amounted to sixteen 
^ousand* One of their musical authors, Soma, 
enumerates nine hundred and sixty possible vari* 
ations of the musical scale ; but he selects iraoi 
them, as applicable to practice, only twenty-three 

Primary modes. It should be observed, that the 
Hndoo word riiga, which is rendered mode^ 
properly signifies a passion, or affection of t^e 
mind; each mode being intended, according to 
Bherat's definition of it, to move one or oth^r of 
oi^* simple or mixed affections. 

Mr Paterson, in his notice of the << Gamas, er 
Musical Scales of the Hindoos," expresses an 

* On the Musical Modes of the Hwdpoe. Works, vol. iv. 
p. 157. 



opioloQ, tb6t the anck^t Hindoos were coofinedt 
in their music, to thirty-six melodiesy viz. << th? 
six ragasy and thirty raginas," which were fixed 
respective! J to particular seasons of the year, and 
times of the day and night, and probably were> 
in early tinaes, ap;^ed to the service of different 
dbities. Now the Hindoos would consider a 
perl^mer who sung a raga out of its appropriate 
seaaoo, as an ignorant pretender to the character 
of a musician* 

The pripcipal instruments in use in raodem 
Hindostan, are the tanUxmra^ which has a hodys 
formed of a gourd, with a long neck, or finger- 
board, and three strings, two of which are tuned 
in unison, and one an octave below. These strings 
are struck with a plectrum, shaped like a heart. 
The sauringas, or syringas, resemble an European 
violin. The strings are of gut ; they are some- 
times four, and sometimes five in number ; and 
they are tuned in fourths, played with a bow, and 
stopped on the finger-board in the manner of a 
violin ; the Cashmeerian sauringas are larger, and 
are held and played in the manner of that instru- 
ment. The Hindoo cithara is furnished with wires^ 
and is played with a bow. The common pulsatile 
instrument in use is a small hetUe-^rum, Two of 
these instruments are fastened to the sash which 
goes round the waist, and are beaten with the 
fingers, both hands being used. 

In those parts of India which are under British 
dominion, the same style of music is cultivated 
which is current in the mother country; and 
Calcutta, in particular, has been visited by some 
distinguished artists, both vocal and instrumental. 
The orchestra of the theatre in that city, in 1824, 
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consisted, besides the violins^ of a double bass, 
two violoncellos, two bassoons, two flutes, two 
clarionets, two horns, two trumpets, and kettle- 
drums. It was under the direction of Mr Delmar ; 
and the most distinguished ampngst the singers 
were Dr Wilson, Mr and Mrs Bianchi Lacy, 
with Mesdames Cooke, Kelly, and Miss Williams. 
Concerts were given, sometimes by foreigners, 
but generally by Englishmen, the price of admis- 
sion being sixteen rupees. The charge of the 
higher class of professors for lessons, was from 
eight to sixteen rupees. 
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ORIENTAL HirSIC. — CHINESE MUSIC. 

The Hiaterials far giviag a history of music If 

.CImiui are iiot very aumerous, and tbose wl^d)i 

.4o exist ar« scattered l^ough a number q( 

^vobunesy Bfuiy of them not within ihd reach of 

the gi^nerid reader. Tradition caries the origin 

•of the science .back to a very ear]y ^ge^ some 

writers ascribing its invention to Fo Hi^ theif 

first prince, (conteiiiporary with, aad by wsak<^ 

thought to be, no other than NoaJi,^ who is Bai<^ 

4>y M. Gognet, in his History of Chma»* tp have 

.^ made a beaudful lyre, and a guitar^ adorned 

with precious stimes, which produced a noble 

harmony, curbed the passioi^ and elevated vxuxx 

to virtue and heavenly truth.'' Chao-Hao, and 

aft^r him Confucius, greatly contributed to the 

improvement of music The latter compiled a 

work on the science ; but, according to M. 

Kiaproth,-)- it was burnt by eommand of Shl- 

huang-ti, an emperor who nourished about 200 

years b. c. 



• M. Gognet calls the prince to whom lie ascribes the 
invenl^on, Chin-ooiig ; b«t he appean to liave been tbe 
same as Fo Hi. 

f Sm AsMiic Joumdfw November, 1823. 
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Music was certainly held in great estimation 
amongst the early Chinese; It was called ^ ^e 
science of sciences ;" the ^ rich source from 
whence all the others spring ;*' and Father 
Amiot, as well as others of the missionaries, 
speak quite in raptures of the Chinese skill in 
the art. The venerable father has written nearly 
a volume to prove^ that Linghen Kouei (who is 
said to have lived one thousand years before 
Orpheus, and is recorded to have made use of 
the following remarkable words, << When I strike 
harmonious chords, the beasts of the field encom- 
pass me, leaping for joy/') was superior to Hermes 
Trismegistus, and that the kin of Pin-mou-kai 
far excelled the lyre of Amphion. Still Amiot 
confesses, that their music was figixrative and 
metaphorical, and that it consisted of sounds as 
mleni as those of the spheres — an odd quality for 
music 

It Would be a useless task to inquire into the 
truth of these hyperbolical accounts of Ihe excel- 
lence of the ancient Chinese music, for no means 
exist either of verifying or refuting them ; but 
coming to a more modern date, there is, in a 
scarce book, entitled " The History of that 
<Treat and Renowned Monarchy of China, by 
-F. Alvarez Semedo," an account of music and 
musical instruments, which is very curious. He 
mentions the ancient reputation in which the 
art was held, and says, that one of the chief 
things Confucius took pains in, was, to have the 
.people instructed in music - The ancient books 
which treated of th^ art, however, were lost, 
and << the music which they have at present," 
says the father, *f is not much esteemed by the 
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nEiSity" The chkf U8e they made of mugic 
was m their comedies ; and there were musicians 
who were sent far to their feasts ; .and abo itine- 
rant minstrels, blind men^ who went about the> 
country, playing at feasts and festivals, marriages 
and birth-days. The {n'iests also used music in 
their t>ffices and mortuaries; and this sacred, 
music was not much unlike the canto fermo of 
the Romish church. They did not raise nor 
&11 their voice immediately from one note to the- 
next, or half-note, but to a third, or fiflh, or. 
eighth. They had twelve tones, six ascending 
and six descending ; and had five notes in singing, . 
^< like ours of ut^ re, mi :" but in learning music,, 
they made no use of signs, nor did they use lines 
in composing ; and theu: singing together was in. 
unison, and not in harmony^ Their best way o£ 
singing was with one voidSf accompanied by a 
single instrument. Their first instrument was oC 
metal, and contained << beUs of all sorts, cjrmbals, 
sistra," &c. The second was madie of jasper>; 
<< like the Italian squadra,* excepting that the* 
lowermost' end is very large, and they strike. 
(HT play upon it, as it hangeth up." They had 
aiso ordinary drums and kettle-drums, some of 
which they made very large ; an instrumentt 
resembling the viol, with silk strings ; and a violin 
of strings, played with a bow. Their principal 
three stringed instrument had seven strings ; and 
Father Semedo speaks very highly of its effects, 
<<if the musician be skilful," but says nothing 
as to its species, whether it was of the harp or 
lute kind. They had also flutes, and an instru-. 

• Tliis is the Am hereafter described. . . 
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ment fonned of thin pieces cf vood, whidi tb^y 
laid together, and played << upon them all at mce, 
like snappers, or castanets." Another instrument 
described by the fatiier is. evidently the ayrwx, 
or Pan's pipe. 

A traveller in 1696 (Dr John FrBncis Gerr^ 
Careri) thus describes the Chinese nuudc of that 
period : ^ The Chinese musical instruments 
wholly d^er from ours, as well in their shape 
a» the manner of playing on them. And not to 
speak of those made of stone, brass, and of skins, 
extended after several manners, they have some 
of only one string, of three, and of seven, which 
are their lutes askd violiiM ; and another most 
ancient sort, partly like our harps ; but their 
strings are not small guts, nor of metal, but of 
siSc twisted. In their less noble sort of wind 
musicke, it may be said they have some excei- 
tency» if there can be any excellency in a sort of 
musicke which has not variety c^ tones^ nor keeps 
any rule of time or notes, nor knows any rules of 
concord or harmony, or the difference of treble^ 
alt, or tenor, base, and other varieties wbieh 
compose the delight of musicke. So that some- 
times 100' musicians are heard keeping the very 
same tone, and never parting from the same 
note." 

The Chinese have made little improvement 
HI music, since the time when Father Semedo 
and Dr Careri wrote. Their ffunut is certainly 
the diatonic scale of the Greeks ; it consists of 
five whole notesy and (contr^y to- Dr Bumey's 
opinion)' two semi-tones ; and dieir melodies very 
much resemble those of Scotland. The Abbe 
Roussier j in the second ortide of his Memoim 

s 
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mr la Musiqme des AkeknSy mentions ah <M 
Chinese ^caiej of ds notes, which Rameaiu has- 
preserved. The Abbe and Rameau dHFer as to 
the nature of. this scale, which, according to the 
latter, produces, by af^ljing the numba*s to 
asceiHfing'fii^hs, the Scottish scaie, adding only a 
note to comdlete the octave, thus, — C, D, £, 
G, A, a. ^^ The only specimen ei Chinese music 
which Rcmsseau has given in his Dictionary, from 
Du Halde, seems to confirm," in Dr Bumey's 
opinioai, ** Rameau's scale ; ibr, except in one 
passage, at the beginning of the third bar, when 
F natural comes in so awkwardly, as to raise a 
suspiciofi that it has been inserted by a mistake 
of me engraver, the fourth and sevenm of the key 
are scrupulously mixed throughout ; and nothing 
can be more Scottish than the whole cast of the 
air.*** Dr Bume v says, that <* all the specimens 
of Chinese melody which he had been able to 
coHect were of this sort;" amd Dr Lind, who 
had resided for some time in China, assured 
Br Bumey <^ all the melodies he had heard there 
bore a strong resemblance to the old Scots tunes*" 
The Doctor farther observes, that the octave 
poduced by omitting the l^ird note downwards 
m two tetrachords, as the second was omitted in 
Ae enharmonic of Olympu^ gives exactly the 
Chinese scale of the Abbe Roussier, conekiding 
as follows: — ^ The Chinese scale, tak^ it which 
way we will, is certainly very Scottish. Iris not 
my intention to insinuate by this, that the one 
nation had its music from the other, or that 
cither was oUiged to ancient Greece* for its' 

• BvaK£Y*s History, IH$8ert<Uum,v^» i; p. 31. 

. E 
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melody^ though there is a etpoag r^fiembUmceixi. 
all three. The similarityi however, proves them 
all to be more natmral than theyat first seem to 
be, as well as more ancient. The Chinese are 
extremely tenacious of old customs, and equally 
enemies to innovation with the ancient Egyptians, 
which favours the idea of the high antiquity of 
this simple music; and as there is reason to 
believe it very like the most ancient of the Greek 
melodies, it is not difficult to suppose it to be a 
species of music that is natural to a people of 
sunple manners, during the infancy of civilization 
and the arts among them."* 

The Chinese have no staff, nor any marks or 
characters to denote the time, the key, the mode, 
of expression, &c Their scale for instrumental 
music is very imperfect ; and their military and, 
theatrical bands are horrid. The English officers 
who accompanied Lord Macartney on his embassy,, 
compared die latter to ** the confused jingle and. 
jargon of Bartholomeii^ fair ;" and Mr Ellis says, 
<^ Myriads of cracked penny trumpets give the 
best idea of Chinese military music" 

The Chinese shewed the most marked indif- 
ference for English music when they heard Lord. 
Macartney's band, observing that it was not 
made for Chinese ears ; and m this, as in other, 
instances, they but follow the example of their 
ancestors : for Pere Amiot and Father Semedo. 
notice their contempt for European music ia 
their days. The former had two of Ranieau St 
best pieces, Les Sauvages and Les Cyclopesy 
played to them, and was surprised to find that. 

* History, JDissertatwn, vol. i. p. 35. . 
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tkey made little impression upon the audtenoe* 
YH they seemed perfectly well aware of what 
ought to be the effect of music : for one of them 
said, after the performance was over, << Our 
melodies go from the ear to the heart, and from 
the heart to the mind ; we feel them ; we under- 
stand them ; but the music which you have just 
played we neither feel nor understand — it does 
not move us." He fiirther observed, ** Music is 
the language of feeling; all our passions have 
their corresponding tones and proper language; 
and therefore music, to be good, must be in accord 
with the passion it pretends to express." 

In l^is opinion of the excellence of their own 
music, too, the modem Chinese imitate those of 
th^ 17tii century : for, when the English con- 
nected with Liord Macartney's embassy, on 
hearing t^e Chinese theatrical band, drove it 
from ti^eir doors, they were as surprised as we 
should be at hearing a man say he did not enjoy 
the performance of a Lindley, or the ravishmg 
strains of a Paton. 

It may be remarked, that Sir George Staunton 
ajypears to entertain rather a higher opinion of 
Chinese music than Mr Ellis and the majority 
of his companions. He says, they <^ have a vast 
reariety of musical instruments, formed upon the 
same principles, and with a view to produce the 
same effect, as those of Europe." << At Zhe^ol," 
he says, <' the singers had such a command over 
their voices, as to resemble the musical glasses 
at a distance ;" and adds, ^< the judges of music 
among the gentlemen of the embassy were much 
pleased with their execution." 

Music jforms a component part of the Chinese 
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■dnaem ; tnd Bidiop Hind notices the fl<MB« with 
which their p]a3r8 are interBpened^ as amflrdii^ 
-rather a remarkable '* ootncidenoe between the 
Chinese and the Grecian modds ;" and as *^ some* 
what resembling in character the ancient chorus*" * 
'Ail their poetiy, too, is redted in a kind of 
measured recitatire. The Chinese do not, how<> 
ever, employ music in their draDoasaaddieatrical 
representations merely as the means of amuse^ 
ment. It is only when the author has readbe^ 
the paraxysm of passion, that he calls it in tohis 
aid, in order that he may giveibrce to'hiB wordib 
which, of themsekes, woakl foe inadequate to th^ 
expression intended to be con^vcyed. f Sir George 
Staunton says, that at Turon, in Oodiin-Chioa, 
the embassy attended the perftnrmanoe of '< a 
kind of historical opera, in which were the reci- 
tative, the air, and the diorus, as regular as 
upon the Italian stage. Some of the feinale per- 
formers wiere by no means despicable singe£s»" • 
As to the musical instruments in use among 
the Chinese, it may be observed, in addition 
'to what has been sJready quoted from Father 
Semedo^ and Dr Careri, that the most mcient 
instrument upon record is the Chinese ^tsen, 
in fonn of an egg, pierced with five holes, 
without iieckoning die embouchure ; three at the 
bottom, and two at the top. P^e Amiot pretends 
to trace this instrument dOOO years before the 
Christian era. He speaks very hi^y of the km 
and the cki. Of the latter he said, that we hadno 
instrument in Europe which deserved to be 

* X)itcour8e on PottSad Tmitatum. 

f « il Vojfogt to (Mui^^yrf Tixbowsil 
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'fyrefbrred to it. They are both strmged instru- 
laents ; the fbnner having seven, and the latter 
twenty-five strings, made of silk. 

Dr Bumey mentions only one Chinese instru- 
menty which he saw at Pans, in the possession of 
the Abb6 Arnaud. It had no semi-tones ; and 
-vms a kind of sticcddoy consisting of bars of wood 
o£ different lengths, as sonorous as if they had 
been of metal. These were placed across a 
hoQaw vessel, resembling the hull of a ship* The 
compass was two octaves. The Chinese have, 
however, a great variety of instruments. The 
women play generally upon wind instruments, 
such as pipes and flutes ; the favourite instrument 
of the men is something like a guitar: kettle-drums 
and different sized bells constitute part of their 
sacred music. They have also an instrument 
called the kin^ which consists of stones cut into 
the shape of a carpenter's square, each stone 
suspended by the comer in a wooden frame : it 
is played by being beat with a round mallet like 
a gong, which latter is also a Chinese instrument. 
They have several species of flutes, and also various 
stringed instruments of the lute and guitar kind ; 
the bellies of some of these are formed of a gourd, 
or pumpkin. The Chmg^ however, appears to 
be the most pleasing to European ears. It is a 
beautiful instrument, which has a gourd or 
bamboo for its basis, and represents, in the 
arrangement of its reeds, or bamboo pipes, the 
column of an organ. It has from thirteen to 
nineteen pipes, which speak either by blowing 
or inhaling, so that a tone may be continued to 
any .length. It never speaks till a hole is stopped, 
and as many ventages as are covered by the 

E 2 
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fingers, so many sounds wiU be produeed* Duets 
majy therefore, be played on a sin^e instrumeoyt, 
or even chords, which, if harmonically propcv- 
tioned, like the tones of our instruments, would 
greatly delight ears well organized. Its tone is 
more sweet and delicate than that of any of our 
wind instruments. It is not loud enough for a 
theatre or concert-room ; but in a small apartment 
of a mansion, if cultivated by a musician of taste 
and science, it might be made the most ex/quiaite 
and captivating of instruments* 
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CHAPTER VL 



ORIENTAIi MUSIC. — THE MUSIC OF THE PEKSIANS 

AND TUBKS» 

Thkrs are few or no materials now in existence 
for giving a history of the ancient state of the 
art in Persia, though there is great reason to 
think that it was more generally cultivated, and 
brought to a much higher state of perfection 
before the conquest of that country by the 
Mahometans, in the seventh century, than it has 
been since that era.* One consequence of that 
event was, the destruction of the arts and litera^ 
ture of the Persians. << Haji Khalfa informs us, 
that, when the Mussehnans conquered Persia, 
Saad, the son of Abu*wakhas, wrote to Omar, 
(who was the second caliph afler Mahomet,^ to 
be allowed to send a number of books to nim. 
Omar's answer was, to throw them into the water, 
as useless to the faith. They were all burned ; 
and thus, says Ebu Khaldun, perished the sciences 

* An Arabian treatise on music says, tbat " before the 
Idam, mttsic flourisbed in many empires, and above all in 
that of Persia, where the Kosroes gave it encouragement" 
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A D 643 ^^ *^® ancient Persians."* This 
order was so completely execoted> 
that the only work in which the subject of music 
is discussed now known to exist in the Persian 
language, is one entitled Heela Imaeli, mentioned 
in a catalogue of MSS. appended to Mr Fraser's 
History of Nadir Shah. The third part of .this 
book treats of musical instruments. Being with- 
out date, we cannot, however, fix the time of its 
production ; and we must follow other guides in 
our notices of music in Persia. 

Music, vocal and instrumental, is said to have 
been introduced into Persia by Gjemshid, or 
Giamschid, the fiflh sovereign of the first, or 
Pischdalian dynasty; and Nisami, a Persian 
writer, mentioned by Sir William Jones, cele- 
brates the music of the ancient Persians. He 
describes, with great animation, the musical 
entertainments of Parviz, one of the Persian 
monarchs, who flourished about a. d. 590, as 
■being in a style of great magnificence. Anim» a 
writer and musician of Hindostan, says, that the 
seven primaiy modes were in use befiu'e the 
reign of Parviz ; and Sir William Jones says, the 
Persians have eighty-four modes, '< which they 
distribute, according to an idea of locality, into 
twelve rooms, twenty-four recesses, and forty^ 
eight angles, or corners."f The principal modes, 
like those of the Greeks, are denoVninated by the 

f *' On jthe Sacrisd Boc^s and Religion of the Parais,** 
in a letter from William Erskine, Esq. to Sir John 
Malcolm ; inserted in the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, ii. 907. 

f On the Musiccd Modes of the Hindoos. Works, iv. 
17a 
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moBbes «f diAffenilcMiiilriet 4ir cities ; m tii6 mode 
oflap^hak, the mode of IiBk, the node of HejCK. 
^ Whether these modes, lil^ oui«» mean a 'Success 
jloa «f sornids, reladng, by just ptopoitieMS, to 
one principal note, or only a partieular sort of 
m^ -A has not," 4ny8 Sir William Jaiiet> << beeti 
in my power ito leetnu if we inay argue i^om 
the sofmess of the Fersian language, t£e strong 
accentuation of the words, and the tetidemieBS 4^ 
the songs which are written in it, we may oon- 
clude, that die Persiwis must have a natural and 
afecting melody, which is, certainly, true mudo; 
but they seem to be ^^ry little acquainted wilh 
the dieory of that sublime art." 

M. Tas^^oin, in his << Journey in Persia^" 

djescribes die ^* funeral games" of the Persians, 

ia-whidi music is a prominent feature* - These 

games are called the Taaies, or Desolations ; and 

they were ihstkuted in memory of the> martyrdom 

of the Imans Hassan and Hussein, the sons of 

AIL M* Taugoin says, *< it is very difficult to 

give an exact description of such a spectacle, 

eren after having seen it The object of these 

tazies Is to remind the people of the martyrdoms 

' of Hassan and Hussein, sons of Mahomet ; both 

perished at Kerbeles, in a great batde against 

the faise Caliph Yend. This festival commenoes 

on the first of Mourazzen* During those days 

of mourning, all the mosques are hung in black, 

the public squares and crossways are covered 

with large awnings, and at regular distances are 

placed stands, ornamented with vases of flowers, 

small bells, and arms <^every kind. The Mollaha, 

stationed in pulpits, sing, in a mournful voice, 

sacred hymns and lamentations, and the whole 
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auditorjr respond to them with tdn likid deep 
Aighs. During this extraordinary festind, tbere 
Appeared two great mosquea of gdt wood> carried 
by more than 300 men ; both were inlaid with 
'mirrorsy and surmounted with little minarets. 
Children, placed in the galleries^ sang sacred 
bjmnsy the soil harmony of which agreeably 
recompensed the spectators for the frightral 
shoutings they had heard just before.*' 

Of the general music of the Persians, the 
same writer thus speaks: — '^ Music has many 
charms for them ; but it is still in its infancy 
among them, like many other arts* It is, how- 
ever, softer than that of the Turks; and -the 
'Persian singing, frequently accompanied with 
what we call the shake, has less monotoiiy 
than that of their Turkish neighbours. The 
Nei, a kind of flute, when played by an tMe 
musician, is not deficient in a certain kind of 
harmony, and [is] far preferable to the soporific 
virtue en their stringed instruments. As to their 
military music, it is impossible, I believe, to find 
any tlutt is more truly barbarous. Figure to 
yourself the united sounds of many trumpets, of 
eight or ten feet in length, in which the performers 
\A&w until they are breathless ; to this-add dnmis 
and kettle-dnuns, and you will have but a slight 
idea of the horrible din daily heard at the kinvs 
palace; indeed all the city resounds with it. 
These military concerts, executed at the summit 
of a high tower, are one of the prerogatives of 
the king, and the princes of the. royal family; 
they are renewed every morning at sun-rise, and 
in the evening at sun-setting.*' 

The Kurduis, a part of the military force of 
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'P&w,' have lundi, whoae instruments are '< little 
drums fastened ta the saddle of their horses, 
and a species of oUurionet, of a harsh, squeaking 
Ume."* 

it is singular that the frontispiece to M. 
Taugoin's work, representing the interior of an* 
harem, and consisting of six female figures, should 
exhibit two of them as playing before the Sul- 
tana, one on a kind of tambarine, and the other 
on a guitar ; whilst Sir R. K. Porter, who pene-» 
trated into the harem of the Shah, did not find 
there a single musical instrument. 

Music forms a part of the nuptial ceremonies 
of the Persians. Sir R. K. Porter tells us, << that 
the lady," in the morning of the wedding-day,: 
^« is led to her future apartments, accompanied 
by her female relations and waiting-maids. Her 
friends of the opposite sex meanwhile repair ta 
those of the bridegroom, where, all the male 
relations on both sides being assembled, the 
feasting commences, with the drums and other 
musical instruments still playing the most con- 
spicuous part." 

Kol2ebue, in his Narrative of the Russian 
Embassy to Persia, before quoted, says, that, 
when the ambassador arrived at Erivan, ^* the 
troops presented arms, the drums beat, and the 
fifes played the English national air of < God 
save the king.'" Subsequently, noticing an 
entertainment of dandng, with which the am- 
bassador and his suite were entertained, he says, 
<( their music C(msisted of a guitar, a sort of violin 

* KoTZEBUE*8 Narrative of the Russian Embassy to 
Psrait^ in 1817, p. 156. 
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0f three AtriBfln, two tambario^y and ji akigcr* 

The latter, wiUi frightful griiBiicefl» strained luB 
throat, apparently in strong conyulaionflw The 
musicians did not play out of tune ; but slill the 
effect of the whole sounded not unlike a concert 
of cats. Three handsome hoys had smaU ratstal 
castanets, which they struck in time with the 
dance." 

Sir John Malcolm saySy ^ The Peniaoa disem 
music a science, but it is <me in whidn the3r do 
liot af^ar to have made much |H'ogtess. They 
have a gamut and notes, and a difierent dcscarq^ 
tion of melody, that is adapted to various 
strains, such as the pathetic^ voiuptiJMMis, joyous, 
9fid wartike^ The voice ia accompanied by 
instruments, of which they have a number; but 
they cannot be said to be farther advaaoecl in 
this science than the Indians, fcomwhona they 
are supposed to have borrowed it.. Their stxaina 
are often pleasing, but are always nonotonoua, 
and want ^t variety of expression which, gsvec 
much of its charms to this delightfial art.''* . 

If this account of the Persian music he cocrect» 
it has attained to no very high degree <^ exeel- 
lence. Monotony of tone, aad want of Tariety 
in expression, are suffdently indicatifve of Its 
medtocrity* 

The prmcipal Persian instruments have been 
already mentioned. The harp appears to have 
been known there formeriy, thougn now disused* 

On an. arch, near Kurmanshah^ ^^ t^i da^' 
journey north-east of Bagdad," there are to be 
seen tne remains of various sculptures, one pari 
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of #ikich represents a boat filled with female 
kirpers. A drawing and description of this 
scuIptiBre have been given by Major O'Niel), 
who says, << From my knowledge of the present 
state of the country, I have reason to believe, 
that th^'e is no instrument in use among the 
modem Persians in the least resembling that 
in the sculpture, nor could I receive any in-^ 
formation of the period in which this excavation^ 
was formed. The figures are in perfect pre- 
serration, and the strings of the harp comj^etely 
visible." 

That the harp was a Persian instrument, is 
also evident, from the following mention of it 
in a poem entitled the Mirah-i-Iskhandir, of 
Ainir Khosrou, a Persian poet, who flourished 
about the year 1315, << The harp's soft notes 
to heaven ascended, and from the flagon flowed 
tile ruby wave; the lute's sweet tones angels 
&om heaven attracted. The organ and the 
dulcimer, with gentle notes, a soothing charm 
diffused." 

Tlie choruses of the Persian dervishes appear, 
from some specimens brought to Europe by M. 
Von Hussard, an amateur of music, who held an 
official situation in Persia, to be of considerable 
merit. These dervishes hold meetings on certain 
days, at which their superior presides, and they 
dance to the music of the flute and drum, 
whisking themselves round with great swiftness* 
There are various sects of these fanatical impos- 
tors ; but the MewUachy or Mewlem, are the 
most devoted to music They often quit their 
places of residence to accompany armies on their 
march ; and, on these occasions, they sing verses 
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in praise of the leaders, which are gteneraOjr 
accompanied on the flute and a small kind of 
drum. The choruses obtained by M. Von Hus- 
sard are those sung by this sect of the dervbhes : 
they are in various keys : << some agree with 
those of the primitive ecclesiastical chants, others 
are strictly Uie same as those now in use* The 
melodies, in general, possess considerable origi- 
nality and force of expression, and are, through- 
out, faithful to the meaning and spirit of the 
poetry. Many of them are full of grace and 
tenderness, others of majesty and sublimity, and 
some possess a degree of playi^ilness, and are 
highly characteristic of the peculiar dance of 
these people. The melodies are short, and 
excellent of their various kinds. The change 
of time that sometimes occurs exactly resem- 
bles the French dramatic music; it does not 
offend the ear, and never appears to be out of its 
proper place. The compass amounts to no more 
than an octave and a half, from C to F ; conse- 
quently these songs, transposed according to 
circumstances, are within the compass of every 
voice." ♦ 

The Turks derived their music from Persia ; and 
it was not till the reign of the Sultan Amurath 
that the art was cultivated or known amongst 
them. When Amurath conquered Bagdad, he 
ordered a general massacre of the Persians. A 
harper, named Sach-Cule, however, played an 
air of so pathetic and affecting a nature, that the 
Sultan was influenced by it to put a stop to the 
execution of his harsh decree. The musician and 

* The Harmonicon, vol. i. p. 186. 
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four of his companions were conducted to Constan- 
tinople ; and by them the knowledge of music was 
imparted to the Turks. Music flourished under 
Mahomet the Pdnrth, chiefly through the exer« 
iionsof OsmnirEfFencd^ who was an able musician, 
teaching aS' well as practising the art, and forming 
a'great number of scholars. The first, however, 
that applied notes to Turkish airs was Prince 
Cantemir, who dedicated a volume of melodies, 
now very rare, to Achmet II. The Turks prize 
this work, but seldom use it. They compose 
and execute from memory, it being extremely 
difficult to reduce to a regular scale the nota- 
tion of Turkish music. They are not, however^ 
without a system, or rules ; for their music has 
not only all the times and sounds of ours, but^ 
possessing quarter tones, is much richer in mate- 
tiisils, and, consequently, much more melodious. 
The Turks make music a part of the education 
<^ the higher orders ; and the Sultan has a 
magnificent band, composed of the best musiciuis 
in Constantinople. They play in unison, or in 
octaves; which practice, though hostile to har- 
mony, in the musical sense of the word, is pro- 
ductive of a grand martial effect, and is very 
imposing.* 

The musical instruments of 'the Turks are : — 
I. The Keman; 2. the AjakH-'keman ; 8. the Sine- 
keman / all of the violin kind, and resembling our 
violin, the bass viol, and the viol d'amour. 4. The 
lUbaby a two-stringed instrument, played with a 
bow ; it is shaped like a sphere, and is now little 

* See ThM Barmomctm^ vol. ii. p. 109. 
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them, laid from that myBterious, but existing 
connexion, between souna and motion. The low» 
wooden dome, re-echoed and trembled to the 
efforts of the minstrels, and the whole Techre 
at last (to my eyes) seemed to reel round with 
the frantic dancers." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ORIENTAL MUSIC. — ARABIAN MUSIC. 

The Arabians are a people who, like all 
inhabitants of the East, lay claim to great 
antiquity ; but of their early history, customSy 
and mannersy except that they have always led 
a wild and roving life, their hand being against 
every man, and every man's hand against them, 
we are ignorant. As far as that science is 
concerned, of which only we pretend to treat in 
this volume, we know from themselves, that 
the Arabs of the desert had, at a period of 
great antiquity, nuasicai instruments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were greatly 
delighted with melody ; but their lutes and pipes 
were probably very simple, and their music. Sir 
WiUiam Jones imagines ^' to have been little more 
than a natural and tuneful recitation of their 
elegiac verses, and love^songs." 

The following sketch of the rise and progress 
of music in Arabia is taken from an oriental work : 
— << The Arabs excelled, even before the Islam, 
in poetry and extempore versification, * and before 



* " Th« Arabs had rhyme," Don Calmet says, ** before 
the time of Mahomet, who died a. d. 632 ; and in the 
seeond century they tued a kind of poetry in measures 
aimikur to the Gredu, and set to music/' 
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they had attained much knowledge of muaie or 
the other arts, and whilst they were (mly wan- 
dering tribes, very far removed from all the arts 
allied to civilized life, their song and music 
consisted in the cries with which they excited 
their camels ; and the art of their singers, whom 
they called Hadiy that is, prickers^ was nothing 
more than savage accents, which might serve 
instead of a language to the brutal passions of 
those feeders of camels and goats. 

<< After this, they called the modulation of the 
voice, song. The profane songs are generally in 
the mode of hhafif^ u e. light, to foe the more 
properly accompanied with the sound of the drum 
and the fife. 

« At the beginning of Islamism, when religion 
had begun to soflen the boisterous manners of 
the Bedouins, and they had become the con- 
querors of the world, they disdained every thing 
that did not attach immediately to the Koran and 
the law. They were then unacquainted with 
song and pantomime ; and only knew the ancient 
songs of the desert. But, on becoming masters 
of the treasures of Greece and Persia, (hey 
acquired a taste for the pleasures of life, — they 
became polished and refined. Then the chanters 
and musicians of Greece and of Persia journeyed 
to the province of Mecca, placing themselves in 
the service of the Arabs, who, on their part, 
treated them well. Then flourished those cele- 
brated chanters, Arabian as well as Persian, viz. 
Mechity the Persian; Tams Saib Hatkir^ the 
master of Abdallahy the son of Ujafer; and the 
Arabs adopted the Persian taste. Afler this 
Moid-ebn-Cherihy and others equally celebrated. 
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improved the art of ch&ntiiig' until it wm oradu- 
ally carried to the summit of perfection un&r the 
Abbassides. Bagdad wafi, at that period, the 
centre of good music."* 

At this period, costumes for the dancers, and 
instruments, sudi as castanets, for their uset 
various kinds of dances, each of which had ita 
peculiar steps, and peculiar music ; and a species 
of pantomime, were invented : and these habits^ 
instruments, dances, and pantomimes became 
very popular at Bagdad; numerous professors 
practised the latter, and the knowledge of them 
was spread through those countries which had 
any intercourse widi Arabia* 

Haroun-al-Raschid, who reigned from a. d* 
786 to 809, and whose fame has been carried to 
every quarter of the globe by the fascinating 
tales known under the name of The Arabian 
JNighia Entertaiwmentay was a great lover of 
music In his rrign, a celebrated flute-player, 
named Ishac, flourished, of whom he made a 
friend and confidant. The airs composed by 
Abott-Gia&r, of the race of the Abbossides, are 
still the delight of the Arabians : and wonderful 
effects are ascribed to the music of the caliph 
AboQ-Nasar-Mahomed-al-Farabi, who was called 
the Arabian Orpheus ; and, from a collection of 
ancient Arabian M SS. in the British Museum, 
it would seem they possessed a rude species of 
counterpoint before the year 1060. 

As to the modem Arabian music, we find a long 

• Arabian Treatise on Music, extracted from the 
works of AbdaJlah ben Khalediine, preserved in the Royal 
Libraiy at Paris. Tranalatedby J. G. J. Jackson, Esq; 
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article upon the subject in the .Enq^eAgnofie 
Methodiquey chiefly taJcai from the JBssay on 
Musicy by M. de la Borde. This article will 
scarcely repay the musical reader for the trouble 
of perusal, and will afford no hints whatever fw 
the improvement of our own systems of harmony 
and of melody. 

The Arabian music is all done in quarter-tones, 
or the enharmonic genus, or scale ; and M. 
Ginguene, the author of the article in the JSney- 
clapedieyf&fLyBy that, like other oriehtal people, they 
^< never pass from one sound to another, however 
distant, either in rising or falling, without runmng 
through all the intermediate intervals. These 
continual slides of the voice, which to us are 
insupportable, constitute, according to them, the 
charm of their music, and grace of their melody. 
— They have no knowledge of harmony,^' he con- 
tinues, << and in their concerts all the parts are 
performed in unisons and octaves, and aU on 
stringed instruments'; of which they sometimes 
sweep the whole number, to produce more or less 
effect, or at least more noise, which necessarily 
occasions a discordance, to which, from their 
ignorance of harmonic chords, their ears are 
insensible." Their instruments are chiefly those 
of percussion, or thrumbed with the fingers 
or nails. " They have, indeed," says Dr Bur- 
ney, " a flute caJled Nat, -with ventages. The 
tube is a section of reed, with a mouth-piece of 
horn. It is to the sound of this flute that the 
dervises dance. Two or three musicians are placed 
in the gallery that surrounds the mosque.- The 
Iman is stationed in the midst of the dervises ; 
he gives the signal, the nais begin to sound, 
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a&d the devises turn round with extreme rigidity. 
The Iman gives another signal, the flutes then 
cease to sound, and the dervises stop, and throw 
themselves into a particular attitude."* Thej 
have also an instrument called the Oud^ or AoM^ 
which resembles a lute ; and they ascribe as many 
inarvellous effects to it as the Greeks did to the 
lyre of Amphion, or the Chinese to the kin of 
Pin-mou-kaL " They tell you," says M . Gin- 
guene, ^' with the utmost gravity, that each of the 
strings of this instrument, four in number, has 
particular virtues : the first, for instance, acts as 
a specific against bile and phlegm; the second 
is a sovereign cure for the most inveterate 
melancholy and vapours ; the third gives health 
and vigour to young people of both sexes ; and 
lastly, the fourth strmg affords relief, the instant 
it is heard, to a sanguine temper and disposition." 
But the power of these strings depends greatly on 
the mode in which the performer touches them* 
" They have a particular pizzicato, or pinch, for 
every action and passion ; courage, liberality, and 
noble sentiments, are inspired by one mode of 
thrumming ; love and pleasure by a second ; the 
dance is inspired by a third ; sleep and tranquUlity 
by a fourth. At the distance which separates 
us firom Arabia, and the difference in our ideas 
and sentiments," (concludes M* Ginguene^ " we 
can form no just conception of these rancied 
effects, from which we must doubtless abate much 
of the marvellous. What they ascribe to each 
instrument, string, and stroke of the fingers, and 
delicate shades of perfection, only convinces U8> 

• Art Arobian Mwic, in Reeb's Cyck^edia, 
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that they are a people endowed with a sensi- 
bility very difierent from ours." 

Tiiey divide their music into two parte ; die 
fe£[^ (composition^ or music, considered in ite 
relation to melooy; and the ikda (cadence of 
sounds^ or the measured cessation of melody, 
regardmg instrumental music only. They have 
four principal modes, from which are derived 
eight others ; and they have also six composite 
modes, formed out of the union of these. Their 
manner of noting music is by forming an oblong 
rectangle, which is divided by seven lines per- 
pendicular to its sides, representing, together 
with the two extreme lines, eight intervals. 
The higher of these is called by a name signifying 
the interval of all the tones ; and the seven 
others, beginning with the lowest, contain the 
seven Persian names of numbers. Each of the 
lines is of a different colour, which must be 
remembered, as well as the name and the interval. 
If, therefore, the ancient Arabian music was, as 
Sir William Jones suggests, extremely simple, it 
has now lost that character, and must be consi- 
dered as very complex. 

Amongst their mstrumente, besides the two 
before enumerated, the Arabians have the rehab^ 
which has a body shaped like a tortoise ; the 
neck or handle is round ; it has three strings, 
and is played on with a bow. The tambour is a 
species of mandoline, with a long neck. The 
douff^ is like our tambarine ; and the satUure 
resembles our psaltery. The semenge is a bow 
instrument, the body beine commonly formed of 
a cocoa-nut shell, with a piece of skin extended 
over it ; three strings of catgut, and sometimes 
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of horse-hair, are fitted to it^. andJt .is plajred' 
with a bow. The semenge and drum are usually 
the instruments of the wandering musicians who 
accompcuiy the dancing women. The Arabs have 
another instrument for the bow, called marabbd 
with a string of horse-hair, and a skin stretched 
upon the body of the instrument.. It accord^, 
admirably with the shrill voices of the singers in 
the coffee-houses. The shami^ or chami^ is a 
flute, so is ihentlami'y both are made of. cane, 
and pierced with numerous holes. The bouk is 
a tube of metal, about forty-four, inches long ; 
contracted at the mouth, where a small cane or 
reed, is inserted, and enlarging towards the other* 
end, where it is as wide as die hand. Most of 
the instruments used in Turkey and Persia, are 
also met with in some parts of Arabia. 
: These instruments are not all to be found in 
one place. In some tomms there arenot more than 
two or three ; and even in the large cities it is 
seldom that the whole of them are to be seen. Tho 
science is,.however, generally cultivated in Arabia, 
but is less practised at Mecca,, according to the 
lamented Burckhardt, than in. most other places. 
I'ew songs are heard in the evenings, except 
among, the Bedoiuns, in the skirts of the town. 
The choral song, called JDjok^ is sometimes sung 
by the young men at night,, in the coffee-houses, 
its measure being accompanied with the clapping 
of hands. The Sherif of Mecca has . a band of 
martiJal music, similar to that kept by the Pashas, 
composed. of kettle-drums, trumpets, fiies» &c. 
It plays twice a-day before his door, and ibr 
about an hour on the eveiung of eyery^new,mQO0u 

G 3 
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Tho mkatj 4t w»teffK2arrieni^ hairc a song whick^ 
is tmj a&etiDg from it* aini^^licify) and the 
purposes for wUdi k is used. The wealthier 
pilj^iiM frequently pnrdiase the whde contents 
of k saka's irater-suD) cm quitting the mosque» 
especially at nighty and order him to distribtite 
it gratis among the poor* While pouring out the 
water into the wooden bowls, with which eteir 
beggar is provided^ they elielaimy << Sebyl AOahy 
ya MehMy Sebyl /" <• Hasten^ O thirst, to the 
ways of God I" They then break out into the 
following short song, of three notes only, which 
BurckfaiMt says he never heard without emotion : 
** Eddjme um d nunffaxata ly Sakab t9-Sabyir 
^* Pindise and forgiveness be the lot of him wha 
gave you this water 1" 

Mr Buckingham gives some slight notices of 
tiie present state of mono in Arabia, in his 
interesting Travds in that country. At Assalt, 
he found the church service very similar to that 
of the Gredc churches in Asia Mimir, only being 
performed in Arabic instead of Greek. At the 
church in Damascus^ the searmoo was followed 
iH> by fine peals of music on the organ, and the 
^ornters, dnefly children iii both sexes^ sang 
hymns, in responses to each other, in the Arabic 
tongue. ^*In their common amusements^" Mr 
^ckingham teUa us, << music seems to hdd a 
distii^ni»b»d places In a ooflfee-house^ encoun- 
ters at a sort of single-stick are animated by the 
sounds of a tambourine and fifos^ which varied 
in their performance as the contest became 
ddser." He also enoovntered a party, who sang 
Arabic songfsf in thirds and fifths; and one sang 
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an octave to the strain. The Pashas at Aleppo 
and Smyrna have bands, in which trumpets» 
dnims, and fifes, are the principal instruments* 
These are the chief features of modem Arabian 



music 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ORIENTAL MUSIC. — THE MUSIC OF THE HEBREWS. 

Those materials which we possess for giving an 
account of Jewish music, are to be found in the 
Scriptures in their most authentic shape ; and the 
first mention we find in Sacred Writ of either the 
vocal or instrumental department of this science, 
after the Deluge, and prior to the Exodus, is the 
passage already quoted, where Laban reproaches 
Jacob with stealing away from him seoretly, 
instead of telling him of his intended departure, 

that he might have sent him ** away 
b'c!'itos?' with mirth and with songs, with tabret 

and with harp."* As Laban, however, 
was a Syrian, this incidental mention rather 
relates to the Sjnrian than to Hebrew music* 
Nothing farther occurs relative to this science till 

the departure of the children of Israel 
B.' c'u9\.* ®"^ of Egypt, and the destruction of 

Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea. 
On this occasion, Moses composed that sublime 

• Gen. zxri. 26» 27. 
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tkae***^ the <!irii<MBt sp^lnneii ff cptc |N>elty 

-^T^iicli is toimA in die IMk duipter of £x<Mkui ; 
in which he extolg the srentnem of Go4'6 
pesrer, di»lfived ki the iigntu victory he has Jiurt 
achieved ror nis people, and his hoimdless mercy 
tnwanii Im/eL it wiMild appear, that, in per- 
farming thtfl ode, the braelites were divided into 
two great choirs^— Meaes and Aaron being at the 
haaa of ^bm men, and Miriam at Ihe head of the 
wmnen.^ Whilitihe Ibrmer song the canttde, 
the ktter would appear to have answered €hera 
fay repeating the first atanea, aeeampanyiM their 
migtog with the sound ef talbx^ts, or tktobras, and 
wi& £mchag. 

After this peiied, fheie Is Hrequent tnenttien of 
nusic in Holy Writ, as connected with the reii^ 
gimxs ceremonies of the Jews : and of whatever 
ratline tiiis muftc was, we must coocfaide that 
it was dmved from Egypt St Stephen, when 
pteading bc^re tiie Jews, said, that Moses was 
*^ learned in ail the wisdom of ^e iB^yptians :*'f 
and we are infismed, 1^ Clemens AieKandrinas^ 
that he was Ittstnieted, in his matarer ajpe, hy 
Ihe i^jmtians, in sA the liberal sciences ; ^ but 
abo^e aa, in medicine and music/' % No tbiAt^ 

* fVom the ej^prss^ncr jieine p^^ i^ ip evident tb4 
music was not a recent invention, nor pf ^iccl^sive u^e* 
It is said, <* And Miriam tlie prbplieCesfi took a timbrel 
iff her iiaai ; and all the women weift ont after her with 
!iiril>i«b, and with duicet.".^BxedttB, xv, fiO, If tMs 
had been an innovation, cM tke women could not have been 
performeieB on die timhrel. This instnupient is the tym- 
panum, or tabrety used in the East to ^e ^esent day j fnd 
afipMSs to be precisely the same with the modem tain- 

t Act8,vii. 23. i SirmmifV^. I. 

Of 
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thoreforey he iiiip«rted this knowledge' ta €he 
people Giver whom he ruM: and that from the 
ajpplication of muaic at first to religious' rites and 
^ke military art, it became, at length, generaHj 
diffused amongst the people. * 

Mr 'Nathan* says, that the reeitsUve «f ^le 
Greeks and Romans was derited from the Jews^ 
it being in use amongst the latter in the earhcKt 
patriarchal times, l^ediantiog or recitative was 
then, and is now,, he tells us, ** materially oonr 
nected with their religious ceremonies : *■* and thej 
^ chant, with peculiar pathos and effect, (in a 
stylfs of recitative,) the whole of the Bible, after 
the manner it was delivered to them from .the 
mouth of Moses, as it is supposed he received it 
from Mount Sinai.'* 

Both vocal and instrumental muisic wtre greatly 
improved by David,, whose genius for that science, 
«< and his attachment to the study and practice 
itf it, as well as the great number of musicians 
appointed by him for the performance of rd^ious 
ntes and ceremonies, coidd not ^1 to extend its 
idiuence^ and augment its perfections;" f -We 
are told, that *^ David, and all the house of Israel; 
played before the Lord on all maimer of instru^ 
ments, made of fir wood ; even on harps, and on 
psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and 
on cymbals." j: Seeing that the Levites were 
numerous, and not employed, as formerly, in 
canying the boards, veils, and vessels <» the 

* Etsay on the History and Theory ofMudc, p. 42. 

f BuBNEY*B History, L 283. 

\ 2 Sflm. vL 5. £i all the translations, these histni- 
ments are differently named; in the Sjrriac, they are called 
dthara^ psaltery, cymbal, and sistrum. - 



tiaheniacie^ it» al)ode being* £x0d at Jeni4aieBi, 
lie'Hjppointed'ibiur thousand'of them '^^ txy praise 
the Lord with instruments which he made t» 
pnase therewith'; " * and the number ef such as 
were instructed and cunning in song, was two 
hundred fbiffsoore and eight-f Asaph^ Henhan/ 
and Jeduthun, were chi^ of tl^ music of the 
tidbemaele) under David. Asaph had four sons; 
Jeduthun stx^ and Heman fourteen. These 
twenty-four sons of the three great masters, had 
the fmir thomand Levites divided amongst them 
to officiate) by courses, before the altar of burnt- 
sacarifices, round which they were ranged in 
o»ler; those of the family of Kohath were in 
the middle, those of Merari on the left, and 
those of Gershom on the right hand. 

The king also had his own particular music. 
As^»h was chief master (^ music to king David; 
and females appear to have formed part of the 
band of musicians, whose services were called 
into request to contribute to the pleasure of the 
sovereign of Israd. 

.$olom(m, David's son and successor, evidently 
enoeuraged music We are told, that << he spake 
tiuree^ thousand proverbs, and his songs were. a 
Aousond and five ;" :|: send he himself says, ^ I 
gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the 
d^^htftof the sons of men, as musical instru- 
ments, and that of all sorts.'' § Josephus teUs 
us, tiiat the number of musicians employed 
by this great prince at the dedication' of the 

* 1 Chron. xxiii. 5. f Ibid. xxy. 7. 

I 1 iOngs, iv. 32. § Bccles. ii. & 
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Wasfitf waft te» bimdred dMomid; hmt Ak 
mast be looked upon w (me of that liiilmrian^ft 
inaocttrades. 

FemaleiB, at well as males, it would app^an 
tang in the tenple* Thev were generally tiie 
daughters of Levites ; and the ninth psafam is 
addressed to Benuah, chief of the band of tonng 
women who officiated in the services of tragioB.'^ 

The music peifoniied in the temple, was pro- 
bably in the diatonic scde, and it appears to have 
been of the most magnificent kind. The Babyio* 
nidi captavi^ swept away all traces of it nr a 
time ; but Ezra and Nehemiah restored the pomps 
and ceremonies of die law, and re-estdbllshed the 
worship of God in his holy house ; and aasongst 
the rest, << they set the priests in their appan^ 
with trumpets, and the Levites, the sons of Asaph, 
with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after the onii* 
nance of Dartd, King of Israd. And diey san^ 
togeliier in voice, in praising and givtag tlumks 
unto the Lordi" * Judas Maccabeus abo, aRer 
having purged the temple of the Syrian sAMimiMK 
tions, celebrated, with the same solemnities, the 
dedication of a new altar to the true Grod ; and^ 
we learn from Josephus, that the use of this sacr6# 
music was continued up to the destmctieftof th^ 
edifice* 

The Hebrews firequently attributed their suc- 
cess in battle to the animation given to the troops 
by the trumpets ; and singers were appointed to 
go out before the army.f The prc^ihets appear 
to have accompanied their sacred efiusions with 

• Em, iu. 10, II. t 2 C%rga. z& %U " 
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intme^jf* aiMi tbe prie9l»iif«re itibricians hereifita^ 
rUy^'Biid. by office. Josephus tells ii% liut-l^e 
fuiieral ceremonies of this << peculiar people/* were 
not completed without music ; that the nuoriber of 
flute-players iu the processions on that occasion, 
scuBetimes amounted to several hundreds; and 
Ami ^e attendance of the guests freqtientiy co8i<^ 
tkiued for some days. Besides the use of flutes, 
a wonaan^ it appears, was hired to weep ; forMai- 
moaldes says, diat ^^ the husband, upon the de^th 
of a wife, was obliged to provide mourners to 
w%«p at her funeral, according to the custom of 
tbe country. That the poorest person' amongst' 
tbe Israetites, never engaged less than two flutes 
and' one mourner; and' if rich, the expense and 
pQinp of the ' ceremony Wiwe proportioned to the 
d^nity of the husband." .:■,.. 

Dr Bumey observes; — ^ All that has hitherto^ 
heea collected, relative to the music of the He- 
biewsi,- shews that it was in< general use amox^st 
them, flrom the time of their quitting Egrpt, tiU 
they ceased to be a nation ; but what kind of 
igyasic it was with which' they were so much' 
dMighted, no means are now left to determine ;"f 
fiv'-the Jews had no characters pecutiar to> music, 
and the melodies used in their religious ceremo* 
nieis have at all times been entirely traditional, 
with the exception of the chandi^ the Bible, for 
which they have had characters about 1800 years. 

<< When Moses received the law on Mount Sinai," 
says Mr Nathan| afler Rabbi Schelemoth Jarchi, 
^it was given to him. not only with the sound of 

• 2 Kings, iii. 15. + -Hw^oiy, vol. i. 254. 

I Essi^f on the History and Theory of Music, p. 42. 



tftimpetiy^lnitwidiBon^iSto. The Jews Id^o^k 
cohsequeaoe, been prohibited from repeiitiBg tbe 
Bible in any other mimner than as it was wcited 
Or chanted to them by Moses ; the tune oft whiA 
is suTOiosed to have been handed down faitbfiffly> 
firom mdier to son, until ttbont the fif^ €entar% 
when Rabbi Aaron Pen Aser invented ceftam 
eharacters to represent the accent and true tone 
^at were giTen to each word, by whtdi means tile 
original recitadve, or chant, has been preserved to 
this day. 

«< These sbgular characters^ or, more pnoperiy, 
abbremtions, consisting of a^ut twenty*4ievea 
fin number, contain in each of them, or rather they 
each express, as much as three, fbin^ ^e, or vum^ 
of our modem notes, forming long or short 

Shrases,f 'more or less complete, eifpvessive ef 
liFefent i^timents, in some measure resembfin^ 
our present style of ornaments. These abbnem- 
dons of' notes are judiciously placed under eadi 
word in the Bible ; and that me reader sheuhl not 
fail in the true expression, they are even placed, 
with sreat caution, under the very letter that 
Qiust be accented in the word ; so that every man 
cr duid, in every country, must chant with one 
pathos, one expression." 

The Jews, smce their dii^rsion as a natioM, 
have been forbidden the use of instruments i but 
Mr Nathan tells us, that ^< they have^ with in- 
creased tenacity, preservedtheiraneient mdedies, 

' * Exodusi w id. 

f << A plirase is a short melody that expresses a muncal 
senteiice ; a member of a strain, or pqrtioD of an idt'^ A 
phrase is in composition what a fo6t is in poetry, or like 
the effeet of a comma in punctuation.* 



awl bequeattied tliem^ hw mtmory, fram otie gm^* 
rtadaa toanother^ with the taine jealous care that 
a laiasr would hie most valued treasure, and aa 
the last melancholy relics left to remind them of 
tkeir. kingdom past awa^ I"* 

Muaic is much cultivated amongst them fof 
religious purposes* 

,. ^* Every word o£ prayer offered to the Deity^ 
whetbttr in their private or public devotion^ is 
giTCii in a^kind of (shant, which, although it may 
not come under the exact character of legitimate 
recitative, still bears the sound of song* So 
easeatial do they consider melody of voice towards 
nendering their prayers acceptable to God, and 
tar increasing the force and eneigy of language^ 
that when a lad is taken to learn Gemanah^ we 
first question of the rabbi to the parent is, < has 
the boy a good tone ?* And he considers that 
the greatest compliment is paid to his pupil when 
it is aaid^ < he reads with proper t<me/ "f 

Erom Mr Nathan's account, it would appear^ 
that vocal music is now commonly used m the 
•Jewish a3ma^ogues, and has constantly been so* 
A Hdi>rew high-priest ii^rmed Dr Burner, how«» 
aver, that the singing used there << is an mnova* 
tion, and a modem science ; for the Jews, from A 
passage in one ci the prophets, think it unlawful^ 
otf at least, unfit, to sing or rejoice befbre the 
tionnng of the Messiah, till when they are bound 
to mourn and repent in silence ; but the only 
Jews now on the ^obe who have a regular musical 
establishmont in their sjmagogues, are the Get^ 



mans, who sing in parte ; and these preserve some, 
old melodies, or species of chante, which are 
thought to he very ancient. At Prague they have 
an organ."* With respect to the tradition relative 
to the transmission of the chants from the anci^il; 
Hehrew8> it may be observed^ he continues, 
that no two Jewish congregations sing their 
chante alike : ** if tradition has been faithful, 
therefore, in handing them down from the ancient^ 
Hebrews to any one synagogue, who shall 
determine to which such preeminence can be 
attributed ?"f 

Mr Nathan, with a pardonable feding of nation- 
ality, concludes his sketch of Jewish music as 
follows : << It is sufficiently authenticated in sacred 
and profane history, that, in the days of David 
and Solomon, the Jews were celebrated for their 
f cunning in song;' and also when they hung .up 
their harps by the waters of Babykoi. Sinee 
that period, the pen of history has had little to 
note respecting them, excepting tibeir, di^>er8ion 
and fallen state. The traces, however,,. of their 
former greatness in song, may be daily met with 
in those who, from their poverty, can have^had 
no musical advantages, and yet their natural 
flexibility of voice, and nicety of ear, guide them 
in the execution of cadences and oon^lex divi- 
sions, that might shame many of our public 
singers; and those who have listened with 
enthusiastic delight to the sweet strains of Leoau, 
the perfect and masterly tones of Braham, and 
the witching ballads of Mrs ^land,. will all bear 

* See tbe article, « Hebrew Mwiei* in Rees*8 Cjfdopeedia, 
t Ibid. 



tca^tammyt^trnt, thepo^tver of 8<»g has not iontik/ea 

vSome writers depreciate the character . of 
Hebrew musiC) and describe it as partaking of 
the nature of their language, which, being almost 
divested pf vowels, is harsh and untunable, and 
does not, to a stranger, a{^>ear to be much 
8da|>te(d to the concord of sweet sounds; ^< but, 
i£ wG niay Judge of the excellence of the Hebrew 
music from its wonderful effects upon Saul, in 
his melanchdy and. distracting moodB,f and in 
calnitM the souls of the pro^^ets, and fitting 
them for divine inspiration, j: we shall be con- 
stcained to acknowledge, diat it was far more 
eB^^^etic, soothing, and affecting, than any 
modersi composition. Indeed, it is by no means 
wonderful that it should /have attained such 
perfection, when it is considered: that, from the 
time of Moses, it was in consta[nt use, both in 
their worship^ in their religious and civil festivals, 
in their public and private rejoicings, and even in 
their mournings." § 

JUtfisical Insirumenis cfthe Hebrews^-r^Thexe is 
no subject in Scripture, as Calmet truly observes, 
whi^ iKis been so little understood as the nature 
of the Hebrew musical instruments. The various 
trabdators of the Bible all differ as to the mean- 
ing of the terms applied to these instruments in 
the sacred volume ; .and the rabbins themselves 
know no more of the matter than those least 
acquainted with Jewish affairs. They enumerate 

* . £!way, p. 44 and'v45. 

t 1 Samiiel, xvi. 23; xix. 9. \ ^ Kings, iii. 15. 
5 Ajm^'^^AnaiygU of Ui^merfid i^Uqtjft y^ h P* ^^^* 

H 
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BO leas &mBL tfaiit)r-fi>ur different fmthnpeBt^ atf 

used by the ancient Hebrews ; supposing ttiat did 
titles of several psalms, viz. Mimkmi SigaUm, 
Shemineth^ &c^ indicate the names of particiiki^ 
instruments to be used in performing them. But 
for this, however, we do not think there is the 
least shadow of authoritv. 

Mersennus, and, after him, Kitchen, have 
indeed undertaken to describe these instruments i 
the latter professing to have derived hife iiofor* 
roation chiefly from the rabbinical writers and 
commeiitators on the T^mud« These are bad 
authorities; and our readers will excuse lis 
from going through their elaborate details, and 
take die following brief summary as tihe most 
probable description of the different instruments 
mentioned in Hdy Writ* 

The descent of the Lord on Mount Sm$i is 
said to have been attended with the sound of the 
tnimpet;* and the instrument here alluded to 
is supposed by Padre Martini to have been the 
SuccinOf made of the horn of the ram^ (or somd 
other beast, for a ram's horn is not hoQow,) and 
derived from Egypt. Moses was subsequently 
commanded by the Lord to hiake two trumpets 
of silver, f for the calling of the assembly, and to 
order the journeying of the tamp ; from wludl 
time, most probably, these instruments were 
made of metal, and assumed something of the 
shape of the modem trumpet The Tma^ called 
bv the Hebrews the irumpei of jtdfUee^ was a 
simple instrument, made of metal, resembling 
the long horns, broad at the bottom, and tapering 

* &0daS| ziaL Id.- 16. Id. f. Numbers, jt. % 
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to Ae top, whidi wer« fonnerlv 00 commohly used 
by the guards of stage ooaches, but which ate 
noWjU^etaHy superseded by the keyed bugles* 
TUrtntn^ts of Moses and Solomon are c^led 
€^kaiaotserfotk;* the jubilee trumpets Shopherotkj 
when both these words ooqur toj^ether, our 
translators render the first comets, the second 
shawms, f Of the instrument which, in our 
transhition of the Bible, is called the ** organ^* 
[the Hebrew name is derived from a word signU 
io'ddiigkt vm)y the most probable opinion is, 
lat it was sin^ilar, ^t firsts to what is now called 
J\»s'4 ree^^ or the niouth orga»y and wa& inlproved 
in lime, so as to possess more power and compass ; 
hut the exaet nature of it it is in^ossibie to 
hscertam. 

: The JVai/tim, PtaJttorp^ or Pmunetmwn^ {icst 
the three names appear to signify the same thing,) 
a^ordii^ to some Hebrew writers, was an instru- 
meiit of the bagpipe kind : but Josephus men- 
tions it fl» having twelve strings; and Kircher^ 
in his Musurgia, represents it as nearly similar 
io the modern psaltery* When played upon, it 
was laid flat, and struck with a plectrtnn, inr 
^uched with the fingers. Thi^ instrument 
appears to have been hollow towards the top^ 
and was struck or touched near the bottom m 
playmg; the Hazwy or ten-stringed instrument, 
on the contrary, which was of a trianigular form, 
was hollow below^ and was played on the upper 
part. 

' • Kttmbeik,x.2.; xxzi. 6. ; aKiiig»,ix. 14. ; zU. 18.i 
1 Cluron. ziii. 8. 
f Psalm zcviiL % 
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The'CiMUSof had sometimes six, aometimeisiaiDd 
strings, ivihich were struck finom the top to the 
bottom, and sounded by means of a hollow betty, 
over which they passed. They were touched 
with a small bow, or fret, or with the fingers. 
Hie Sambue is si^posed to have resembled the 
modem jpsaltery. 

Mention is- made* of an instrument- called 
ShaUshm. * This word is translated ct^nAaia by 
the LXX, and natra hj St Jerome. The tenn 
aAaluAtifi, hints that it was a three-sided, or 
triangular instrument ; and perhaps it wtts^ that 
ancient triangular instrument, carrying on eadi 
side several rings, which were jingled with a stick, 
and gave a. sharp Tattling noise. Mezilo^aim is 
another term for a musical instrument; a word 
which some trmislators render cymbals, and others 
small bells. 

The Funeral Pipe appears to have been a very 
long, slender tube, terminating in abroad bottom; 
From a plate which, we find in the Aiamraania 
Romanarum of an ancient Palm3nrene' altar, one 
of the subjects sculptured on which is the fimeral 
of the celebrated Trojan chief Hector, we find 
that this pipe was played upon by a figure^ 
apparently a female, who led the procession. 
It was so long as to reach firom the performer's 
mouth to the groimd. From the great similarity 
which existed between t^e Palmyrenians and the 
Jews, we may consider the funeral pipe, or flute 
of the latter, to have been of this description. 

A Bagpipe^ of a very simple construction, 
bemg • merely: ^ pipe- inserted into a sheep or 

* I Samuel, xviii. -6. 
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goat't skin, #08 in ude in the east in the time 
of Niebuhr ; probably some instrument of this 
description was known to the ancient Hebrews. 

Drums were also in use among the Hebrews ; 
but whether they were the large drum, or the 
small kettle-drum of the east, it is impossible to 
determine. We should think the latter. 

Hiis is all that can be said with probabiHiu 
upon the subject of Hebrew instruments. Mu(m 
nore might be adduced ; but it is useless launch- 
ing out into a sea oi conjecture, where w« have 
neither rudder nor compass to guide us. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ORIENTAL MUSIC. — MUSIC OF THE BURMESE, SIAMESE, 
AND STN6ALESE ; AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. ' 

The Burmese are exceedingly fond df music 
and |x)etry. They have bands of music, consis- 
ting of circles of drums, gongs, and« pieces of 
bamboo, of different lenguis, fixed on strings, 
which being struck with a short stick, produce 
a sound resembling that of a piano. The effect 
on the water, on a moonlight night, is said to 
be very fine.* 

The Burmese music is, in general, however, 
extremely discordant, though they sing some 
pleasinff airs to the Patokh hereafler described* 
Like ue Chinese, they have little relish for 
European music. Some of the choicest of 
Rossmi's compositions were played to them by 
an excellent English military band, which they 
heard with indifference. 

They are very fond of singing, and some of 
their songs are not destitute of merit. Perhaps 
their war boat-song, which is commenced in 
recitative by the leading singer, the boatmen 
joining in the chorus, and keeping time with their 

* Alexander's TraveU, p. 18. 
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loers, is the most striking and effective* They have 
also part - -songSy which are, occasionallv, very 
creditably executed, particularly by the remales. 
The Burmese musical instruments are nume- 
rous. A' number of them were captured ip 
the late war, brought to England by Colonel 
Miles, and, with his consent, exhibited in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London, They con- 
sisted of, 1. The Patoioy (fantastically shaped 
like an alUgator,) or guitar ; 2* The Somoy or harp^,; 
8. The Inrr^ or violin, very nearly resemUing 
the European instrument, and most elaborately 
carved and ornamented ; 4. An instrument of 
the oboe species, but with the bell-end oi the 
common trumpet ; 5. The Tom-Tomy or Indian 
dnun ; 6* The Harmonica^ an instrument shaped 
something like a boat, hollow, and with bar^ 
of ^ metal crossing it transversely; it was tuned 
to.our natural, minor scale ; 7. A set of Gonggf 
sixteen* in number, of different sizes, suspended 
to two» sticks of bcunboo, tuned nearly according 
ixk'&ax diatonic scale, played: upon with a smaB 
Jiammer; 8^ A (xtrngy made of very thin metal^ 
and* producing a much softer sound than thosf 
horrid instruments generally emit ; 9. Cymbahi 
IQ^ FkUeSf or Fifes; the 11th is thus described 
iathe catalogue which was sold to the visitors i-^ 
^< It is a triangular piece of con^und metal, 
sevi^ indbes and a half in width, and four in 
dqith, an analysis of which shews it to be comt 
posed of silver,, copper, and bell-metal. It is of 
sacred origin and use, and is -perfectly unique in 
this country. Its history is, that at the caplsur^. 
of Tavoy, the high-priest, an active and lead- 
ing officer,rbeeame a priioi*er». withthe>v4ce^ 
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and second Gommander ;' the tiro ' Eut W9te 
iinitiediately confined, but to the fonner Colonel 
Miles gave instant liberty* In token of hs 
'gratitude for this unexpected mark of clemency, 
he took from his person this talisman, and g«ve it 
to the Colonel, as the most valuable gift it was 
in his pow«r to bestow. When struck, the 
hearers, be they whom they might, were com- 
pelled immediately to fall down on their faee^ 
m token o£ submission. The sound it emits is 
powerM and beautiful;" and the lengthened' 
vibration, clearness, and brilliancy of its ton^ 
devoid of all piercing shrillness, render it s u peri o r 
to any pulsatde instrument known in Europe. 

Besides ^ese instruments, the Burmese have 
another, which the writer who describes it ddh 
a Catf^ as it is in the form of that animal sitting, 
with its legs folded under it, and its tail brought 
In a semicircle over its back, and to these the 
strings are attached. It has usually twelve or 
thirteen strings ; and, suj^sing the lowest to be 
D, the scale does not rise, as with us, by tone* 
and halftones, D, £, F, 6, but thus,-*- 1st string 
D; 2d, F; dd, A. The 4th dien cominencet 
with 6, and the two following are B, D. The 
7th string, again, begins with C* The 8th and 
9th are £, G; and so on with the remahiden 
The other stringed instruments play in concert 
with this one ; and the Burmese form a bass to 
their concerts by means of a circular instrument, 
called a JBoandah; it consists of a number ^ 
different sized drums, which die musician strikes 
unlth violence. 
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' . ;Sie Ssamese appear to have vaaie as great 
a proficiency in music as any of the Asiatic 
nations. : They are naturally very fond of it ; 
and their, style is, for the most part, extremely 
lively^ and nojt unpleasing even to the cultivated 
ear.of an European. They say, their instruments, 
and much of llieir music, have heen derived from 
Burmahy Pegu, or China, whilst these nadonr, 
again, . consider the Siamese as their superiors 
in musical skill, and attribute to them, the 
invention of their principal instruments.' There 
is a. great deal of soihiess, playful sweetness^ 
and simpEcity in the Siamese music; it diflPers 
from thkt of most barbarous nations, in being 
{dayed in a minor key; and many of their melodies 
are said, by Mr Crawfurd, to resemble the Scotch 
and Irish music There is no harsh or disagree- 
able sound, no* sudden or unexpected transition^ 
ne. grating, sharpness in their- music. << Its 
principal character,'' says the late Mr Finlayson^ 
5f, is, that of being sofl, lively, sweet, and cheerful, 
to a degree which seemed to us quite surprising. 
They have arrived beyond the point jii being 
pleased with mere .sound; the musician aimed at 
&r-higher views, that of interesting the feelings^ 
awakening thought, or exciting the passions^ 
Accordingly, .they have their dmerent kinds of 
music, to which they have recourse, according as 
they wish to produce one or the other of these 
effects. Their pieces of music are very numerous. 
A performer of some notoriety, who exhibited 
hemre us, stated, that he knew 150 tunes."* 

f Mtssionto Siam imd^Hni. . 
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Their ftbadpA m aUmn wits flre^'itiAaift, ttsem- 
Uiiigafli^]et,aiidedledJi3bmt. The JWMo^ 
so odled fiom its retembbnee t0 a lizaid ; it ift 
compoied of hard vood, inlaid with mother of 

Ki» andhasahoUovbodyy with three sauii^iig 
a ia the back. Three stringSy one of biasa 
wire» the others of silk, extend from one end of 
fjbe instrument to the other; they are toned hy 
means of loi^ p^;8 ; ttid the performer, pressing 
his left hand on the chords, strikes tacffliy at 
mper distances^ with the forefinger of the rigikt. 
The Kkonff^mmg consists of a series of smfifi 
cjfmbals, of different sizes, suspended horiaontally 
in a bamboo iramey forming the segment of a 
circle; this instrmnent is usually aocempanieil 
by another, called the Am-immi, foniied of ftit 
fattTs of wood, about a foot in length, and an indi 
ia breadth, [^aoed by the side of each other,'<«&d 
cUsposed so as to form an arch, the convexity of 
which is downwards. Both this and the last 
mentioned instrument are strode with a light 
pieceof wood, OF small mallet. 

A Siaipese band, according to Mr Crawftaril^ 
<< ought not to consist of less than ten im^rumentt. 
,Tbe first of these in rank is a kind of staccato^ 
in the form of a semicircle, within whidi the 
player siu, striking with two smaH hammm the 
notes, or k^Sy which consist of inverted vessels 
of brass, "[fhe second is another staccato, of the 
jame materials, but less compass, in the form of 
a boat ; the third, a violin with three strings ; tke 
fourth, a guitar with four strings, played w^id»a 
bit of wood fastened to the finger; the fifth, a 
flute ; and the sixth, a flageolet. . To these are 
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odBiMOrilfAdded an instnimeat with fiMir stritigB, 

io form of a boat.; and thelmiid is completed br 

theaddftUoa of a dnuiiicjniibabi and castanets.'^ 

Tbe foB^mnng account of the miuic of C^lon 

il copied fhim iSke Asiatic Researches tf*-^** Music 

appears to have been fbrmerly cultivated inCeykmy 

and reduced to principles*. There are piieees of 

mtlsic jko he seen, in regular notes, in some of the 

old books^ in th^ Pali tongue. The gatnul waa 

termed Sq^M Somre$ there was no particular 

aign for these notes, each of them being formed 

ffi as many letters as were necessary for their 

proimnciaiion* But as their music in notes haa 

keeipL abnost entirely forgotten, I have not been 

dile to discover how they used to distinguish 

the luklf tones, the crotchets, measures, &c* &c^ 

^^Nothing can be more unf^easant than the 

Sngaleae airs, whether sung or j^yed on either 

kinds of dieir guitars* Hieir trumpet produces 

the most annoying sound I ever heard^ yet the^ 

are fond of it to distraction ; they consecrate it 

to the temples and to the king. Its name ia 

Amiaoe* Their hom^ called Amnbon^f is asr 

tlaplea«ant as the &rmav Thc^ have a kind of 

hautboy) that is not quite as msupportable at 

their other musiG* It is very narrow, considerii^ 

its length* The two extremities of it are tied by 

satgut strings to the belt on which the instrument 

hai^ ; this belt goes over the shoulder* They 

have four species of drums* The first, Da^m^ 

is long and narrow \ they beat it with a curved 

stid^ called doott/ kadifkimi and ^ae only dieir 
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left hand to it. The Tammetam is a kind of HetH^- 
covered with a skin on the top, and beat with an 
inatnnoent called kaddipow. The iSa&om is neariy 
similar to our timbrel, but it Has no bellis. They 
slide the fingers of the right hand on it, and hirfd 
it with the left. Women plaj on it also. They 
place ^it on the ground, and three or fbar 
together beat it for nia^ hours continuousfy^ 
without being in time. The Odikie is the best 
of all their drums, and is certainly capable of 
producing a good effect in a piece of ' music. 
The odikie is the instrument of the man of taste; 
a player on it is consequently paid more libenAy 
than those on the dacul or tammetam. The 
Singalese are very fond g£ hearing songs. * A 
great man (when travelling) has often one sing^ 
before and another behind his palanquin. They 
each in their turn sing'stanzas of an intermediate 
length, as it happens at times that the singer, 
animated by the subject, gives some verses 
extempore. The S(mgs are either reli^us, in 
which case they extm die virtues of Boudhon 
and other gods ; or they are historical, and 
then they praise the virtuous actions of some of 
then* kings, or relate a love adventure. In aU 
cases the air of the songs is mournful. I have 
never heard what may be called gay music 
among the Singalese, and I think it would be 
very difficult to put any into note, for the 
measure is incessantly changing, and the « move- 
ment remaining the same, always slow; it is 
what is generaliy called tlie andanteJ* 

In Asia Minor, the natives accompany their 
dancing with tambarines* Theae afe of different 
sorts, either circular pieces of wood, or earthen 
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pots made for the purpose^ covered with skuiy 
and sounded with the fingers. The most elegant 
tambarine is that which they call the JDoff^ to 
which the women dance in their harams. The 
castanets are also among their musical instru- 
ments ; and some of the mendicant ulemas carry 
different kinds of horns and drums^ which they 
sound before askmg^ahns^ 

Sir R. Ker' Porter describes the Georgian 
music as particularly rude. They have very 
nnaU douUe drums, and a sort of guitar^ whie4 
19 played on with a bow. He compareti the 
tosh fe<!jmpiflg of aris instnirtj^nf, mingling with 
the monotonous thumpmg of the dtum, to the 
noise of a water-mill, but without its harmony. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AFRICAN MUSIC. — THE MUSIC OF ABYSSINIA, ASHANTKB 
AND FANTEEy EMPOONGWA, TIMANNEE, KOORANKO, 
SOOLIMA, FELLATAH, BENIN, CONGO, AND HOTTENT07 
AND MOORISH MUSIC. 

The inhabitants of Africa — the greatest part' 
of them at least — are still in a state of barbarism; 
and though Egypt, Ethiopia, and some other 
comitries, were the earliest settled, and from 
them the arts and sciences were imparted to 
many of the early Em'opean states, yet few 
traces remain of their ancient glory, fewer still of 
their ancient proficiency in those pursuits which 
tend to ennoble man, and to distinguish him from 
the brute. Little can be expected, therefore, by 
the lovers of music, from the rude natives of this 
quarter of the globe. Still, a few notices of the 
former and present state of the art may not be 
unacceptable to the curious inquirer, and will 
serve to render our little volume more complete. 
First, of Abyssinia, the kingdom next in anti- 
quity to Egypt- 
Mr Bruce expected to find music in a state 
of great perfection in Abyssinia, from hearing 
two girls singing alternately, verse for verse, in 
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T^plj to ^ch other, in the most melodious 
manner. He was, however, disappointed, ior he 
found their style exceedingly barbarous. They 
had six musical instruments, the sistrum, lyre, 
and tamborine, which they say were brought 
from Egypt to Ethiopia; and the flute, kettle-* 
dmm, and trumpet, which they believe were 
brought from Palestine by Menelek, the son of 
thieir Queen of Saba, by l^toition, who was their 
first Jewish king. The flute, tambarine, kettle- 
drum, and trumpet, are used in war ; the sistrum 
is dedicated to the service of the church ; and 
the lyre is peculiarly devoted to festivals and 
occasions of rejoicing. The flute is played on in 
a similar manner to the clarionet ; the trumpet 
IS mkde of a piece of cane, about four feet nve 
inthes in length, with an aperture less than half 
an inch wide. To this long stalk, a round piece 
of the neck of the gourd is affixed, which has 
ju^t the fbrm of the round end of our trumpet, 
and is, on the outside, ornamented with small 
ndiite shells. It is all covered over with parch- 
ment, and is a very neat instruments It sounds 
only one note, E, in a loud, hoarse, and terrible 
toncr The sistrum has been ahready described.^ 
The lyre has five, six, of seven strings. The 
guitar is seen in the hands of Mahometans in 
Abyssinia ; but they have brought it from Arabia. 
Later travellers add nothing to the account 
lumished us by Mr Bruce, and we must, there* 
fore, content ourselves with the particulars which 
he has ^iven, a^ relative to the music of the 
Abyssinians. 

• See pi^e !7, 
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Thebeft account of th^ iji^Dido of tbe^e fijngplai; 
p^c^I^ is to be foimd ja Bovrdich'9 Mission jp^^ 
Cap^ Cfio^ Cei^tle to Ashaniee^ 9^ voHc of gpo^l 
intoresty bptb a9 a per^nal parrfttiT'^ 9Xkd. a^ 
descriptive of th^ mapnefs p(n4 cpstpiii^pf a pecfpHi 
little knpwni but exercising a param^i:^!; in^ue^iQQ 
aver a considerable portiop Qf tba Af^y^ pontic 
«eot Tlje Fantees bave a wild a«d.i^^gil)w 
ipusici wbich ^ scarcely be 9ubjeoted to ^e )a«^ 
of h«ri|[ioi>y, ana y^t has a SYV*eetnei^ and anioiatiQtl 
^yi>nd that of ipqst barbsurot^s nations, With tfil^ 
^s^aqtees, the 9)nging is almost aU recitativei aiid 
this i^ the on^y part of music of whieh the w^nij^ 
part^e; they join in tbe phorwse^ apd* ai; tiia 
funeral p^ a female, sii)g the dii^ itsi^jF hmt the 
fury of the moment renderp it such a mixture: ^ 
yeUs and screeches, that it }?iM defiaiHM^ tQ> all 
notationt The nien eqiplpyed in.Ga^e$, t^bfi 
ijv^ great part of their time on th% wate?) ae^1||» 
like the gondoliers of Venice, to have a nati»a| 
falpfit for musict Their airs are . pe^u]^. f^' 
themselre% *»4> observes RJr Bqwdich, ; th^y 
f< very mpch re(»ewJi>k the oba<it$ ascJd in.cathet 
dralfi," Qf tha geJ^oral musiq of the wuntjy, 
Mr Bpwdx^h ha^ preserved many speciniens. .H9 
Brai fortunate enough W find a natiye libje to ^f^ 
|J^e radipal nptes gf each tim^; «^d Araip him be 
took thq nptai^^n irf". <^be air** Soin0 p^fe aaid ip 
J)e very an<?i wt ; ^19 qf them, indeed. an> aip. of 
little pr no malpqy) the Ashante^ affim^ *< wiflf 
made when the coimtQr was .inad«v'- They ar^i 

9f povirs§i all traditional ; and we fthould>coiweiwi 
a great difficulty exists in obtaining atny tbil^ 
like a correct idea of the original air, for we are 
told, that ^ their gmcea arQ so numerous, some 
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;.exteni|M>re9 some IroasDittted from father'to son, 
thst the constant repetition only can distinguish 
the commencement of the air: sometimes between 
each beginning they introduce a few chords, 
flometiines they leave out a bar, sometimes they 
only return to the middle, so entirely is it lefl to 
the fancy of the pergxmer/' All their instru- 
mental music . is performed in the most: rapid 
4Qimner. 

. The Ashantees and Fantees have a number of 
musical instruments> some very rude, and others 
of a* more elaborate omstruction. Their flutes 
are made of a long reed, and pierced with only 
three holes. The Sanko is a narrow box, the top 
^ which ia covered with alligator's skin. Eight 
strings are stretched over a bridge, and conducted 
jto a stick thi<My notched, fastened to the end of 
the box. The use of this instrument proves that 
the Abyssinians have no ear for music By 
elevating or depressiii^ Uie strii^s, by means 
of these notches, every chromatic variety is 
produced. Of this, however, the Abyssinians 
^pear to be totally insensible, maintainmg, that 
"when they pulled the same strings, they must 
play the same tune. Their horns are made of an 
elephant's tusk. The JBentwa is a stick bent in 
the form of a bow ; across which is fastened a 
very thin piece of split cane, which is 'held 
betweea the lips, and struck with a small stick. 
A rude species of violin is used by the Mosees, 
Mollowas, Bournous, and other natives from the 
more/remote parts of the interior. The body is 
a calabash, the top is covered with deer-skin,; 
and two Jarge holes are cut in it for the sound to 
tsisKpe ; it h^ only one string,xomposed of cqw-« 

I 2 
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. hair» and the bow With winoh they play reseniUeB 
the ^QW of a isiodhk l^e Omripooahwa is a boot, 
'cme esid oi which is left opea;- two flat l»idge5 
are listened acrost the top, and five pieces of thm 
carved stick, scraped very smooth, are aitacted 
to them, and (their encb^being raised) are st^ruck 
with some force by the thumb* The Ashanteek 
have an instniiineiit like a htigfipe^ but die drone 
is scarcely to be heard. They have alsa dhaUy 
made of holiow trunks of trees, coveted with 
skins, and beaten with sticks \ gtmg»gmigs\ faeilow 
pieces- <^ iron which are struck with -the' saiiie' 
vdetal ; taskmetn, ako made of iron ;. and rat^b^ 
which are hollow gourds, fiUed with pebbles^ and 
shook by 'means of a handle. ^ The grimaces 
with wlucb these ave played, make th^ Bmcii 
more entftFtaining,^ Mr Bowdich says, ^ to 4Ught 
than to hearing/' . : 

The bands of the caboocees (or nobles) aiw 
^ pnncipally composediof horns iMud flutes, tK^aoied 
to play in . ooneert ; " and they seemed^ Ms 
Bowdich observes, <^ to seothe our hearic^ intq 
its natural tone agidn by their wild mdlodies.*^ 
On one occasion, m the presence pf the Idno^ 
<< more than one hunted bands buvst at oaoe^ 
on the arrival of the ambassador aad his suite,^ 
into the peealiar aur§ of their several ehie&i the 
heroes fiouvished their defiances with the bealiiig^ 
of innumerable drums and m^^ instroaienifeB^' 
9iid then yielded flir a while to the soft fareathiaga 
of their k)ng flutes, which were tmly harm(Hrious> 
and a pleasing instrument, like a bagpipe^ witiK 
Qdt a drcme, was happily> trended**' 

The people of Empodngwa haise a species oi 
muav ^ btt^ aecordiiicr to Mr Bowdich^it is iolf i ' 
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t0 Ibfii of tibe AUbwoieeB and'Ba^ees; T&fi JBth 
(?4<m6e^ibeir onlj psculiar inslrument, resembles 
tt^ m^adoluie. it ba& five strings made front the 
X9Qi. of the palm tree : the neck ooosists of five 
fli0ce^ of bamboo* to which the strings are fa»- 
t^lM^dv'.and? slipping, up and down» are easily, but 
nat a«Qurely tuned^ It is played with both handv^ 
ai:id.lb&tone is sweet, though with little power 
or variety, 

• III .tibhe EmpooBgwa country, Mr Bowdich 
encouaterfid a perfoEmer — a negro from (he 
jbitetioi* country of Imheekee/««-as loathsome in 
)^)^pe»raao% aa his music was astonishing. He 
lil^ a Juu^ formed of wood, with eight strings, 
wade of the. fibrous roots of the palm-»wine tree;^ 
Ihe.tqne of which waafuU, harmonious, and deep; 
He roa thi^ough a variety of |idte% asoending 
with his vQica beycmd the extent of his harp t 
Md all at once, burst forth m tdie notes of the 
Hallelujah of Handel I Mr Bowdicb sayft-*<<< T^ 
m0et' with this chorus in tho wilds of Africa, and 
frc»n such a being, had an effect I. can scarcely 
dfiacribe> ai^d I was jiost in' astonishment at th<| 
poincldenee." 

Majqs Laipg, in his travela through Timannee^ 
KoQ^n^ko, and Sfiolima,. found that jnusie formed 
aproHiiii^iitpact. in all the public ceremonies of 
tliese people. He was always received witis 
^^g- ^uod dtfieing $ and the jelle'4He9h or min^ 
atreki, seemto haVe the talent of improvisatrizingf 
aa-Boanyof their songs were evidently. made f&ni 
the. immediate occasion of the whi|e man^s visit. 
At< iSeeaiefa, in the Kooranko country, ^he t»ihf 
«■».' that the kiagi Bee Simf^im, seat hbn^ asa 
QQinpliiiieiit,,hifl griot^ or ^instrc^,, to pla^ tohinit 
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•and sing a song of .wdomne* He performed ob 
a sort of fiddle, the body of winch was formed 
of a calabash, in which two small square holes 
were cut, to give it a tone. It had one stringy, 
<!omposed of many twisted horse -hairs ; and 
although he could bring from it but four- tones, 
,yet he varied it so, as to produce a pleasing 
harmony. This man attended the traveller at 
night-fall, and played till he fell asle^. On 
waJdng at day-break, his ears were again saluted 
by the notes of the griot ; and finding he required 
a douceur before he departed, the Major gave him 
a head of tobacco, and told him to go home, and 
thank his master* The drum is used by these 
people ; and they also play with the thumb of 
the left hand, armed with a thimble, ujpon a 
conical shs^ed piece of hollow iron, slung from 
the forefinger. According to. Major Lang's 
description, the music of some classes of this 
people is of a very superior description. 

At Soolima the king, Yarradee, gratified the 
jIVJajor with a military spectacle; and while the 
warlike movements were going on, above one 
hundred musicians, playing on drums, flutes^ 
ballafoos, harps of rude worlbnanship, with many 
other instruments, << which,'' says the Major, <<it 
would be tedious to enumerate," kept a din 
sufficient almost to crack the tympanum of ordi- 
nary ears, and our countryman was obliged to 
fortify his with a little cotton. Two fellows, in 
particular, with crooked sticks, thundered away 
with great pertinacity on two large drums, 
shaped like a chess-castle turned upside down. 
Their only desire appeared to be to make a noise* 
^ dialogue, apparently extempore, was then 



chanted between oneof ile jeilds, wh6 played on 
a sweet-toned' balli^oo, and some females, who, 
towards th« conclusion, sang a song in honour of 
the king, and raised their voices to such a pitch, 
that it was absolutely terrific. Thcfy also sang 
a war song, composed in honour of a great victory 
obtained by Yarradee over the Fouh^s about 
forty years before, and which was always re- 
hearsed before him on all public M^easions. 

It appears that the music of these people, and 
also their 'instruments^ (the best 6f wdich is a 
species of guitar, or Violin, formed of a calabash, 
with horse-hair strings,) are as yet in a state of 
f^90l^'W&me^ ; ^till the)?e is ainagte fweetAess 
te.»(aiie of their ^/^ native wood notef wild,'* not 
eiumetied by the strains of more poHshed Uatibiiai 
GeaesaUy) bowevMr, noise and qlaniour fiiiqipl^ 
ihe' place of harmony ; and the effect of so inaiij 
^oiceft imd instrumehts as : they ikequraitl^^colleot 
together, all striving in rude clangour to surpass 
eadh other, niust be astounding. 

In FeUatah the ehieft are acdompariied fay«t( 
tmny personal followers, both horse and ^t^ 
as they tbivk proper, some of whom f^rm a band, 
'^e Atroa Gkmay or head general of the Sheik 
of Bondbu, yhen visited, by Mcgor Denham^ 
had five mounted perfohners, who kept elose 
behind him. 'Hiese carried a sort of dram» 
whieh Ihey hung round their neckia, and beat 
tSatWf? while they sang exteioapore songs ; ime 
dapried: a small pipe' made of a reed; and the 
tittoer blew loud and deep-toned blast's on a 
boflyoV hortk This band sung extempoore verses 
OBiM^ior Denhatn's ^joining tSiem, of which the 
fi^owing is a literal translation :-** ' - 
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** Chiistiaii man he come. 
Friend of us, and sheikhobe ; 

White man, when he hear my songt 
line new tobe g^ve me. 

** Christian man all i/diite. 
And dollars white have he ; 

Kanourie like him come. 
Black man's friend to be. 

. ** See Fellatah, haw he nm; 
Barca Gana shake his spear : 
White man cany two-mouthed gimt 
That's what make Fellatah fear/ 



AtBOBg the other ingtruments of the F^ata^ 
are long pipes, not unlike darionets, ornamented 
.with shells ; and trumpets, from twelve to fbiir- 
teen feet long, which are made of pieces of 
hollow wood, with brass mofith^pieces. Hie 
sounds drawn from these instruments are not 
ampleasing. 

Major Denham exhibited a musical snuff-boi 
to the Sheik of Bomou, who was greatly asto- 
nished, and exclaimed several times, *^ Wondevfol ! 
wonderful V* His feelings were completely met* 
come by the sweetness of a Swiss air — one <^ 
the Ranz des Vaches. He covered his fiuoe with 
his hand, and remained silent; and a man near 
him* breaking the charm by a loud exclamation; 
he struck him a blow, which made all his followers 
tremble. He asked, <' If one twice as large would 
not be better." The reply was, « Yes; but it 
would be twice as dear I" He exclaimed, ^< It 
would be cheap if it cost a thousand d<dlars." 

The musiciu instruments of the inhabitaBtt 
of Benin, consist of large and small drutns, 
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covered with skins of beasts. The inhabitants of 
the Gold Coast have also similar instruments. 
Those of Benin have, besides, an instrument 
which may be called a harp» It is strung with 
five or six reeds; and they play upon it with 
some' taste, singii^ and dmcing to the tune* 
Some of the African tribes use the Banjarey a' 
stringed instrument of the guitar tribe, played 
by striking it with the fingers. 

The inhabitants of Congo have a lute of a 
sin^idar kind* The body and neck resemble ours ; 
but the belly, that is, the part where the rose or: 
sound-hole has place in our lutes, is of very thin 
parchment. It is strung with the hair of an 
elephant's tail^ ix the bark of the palm«tree** 
The strings reaeh from one end of the instrument;- 
to the other, and are &stened to rings. Small 
iron and silver plates are fastened to these rings, 
and when the whole is put in motion by thrum- 
ming the strings, it produces a murmuruigr 
harinosjiyy wjiich is said not to be disagreeable. 

Niebuhr says, that in the hands of a Bathariy 
or native of the kingdom of Dongdoj he saw a; 
sort €i harp that afforded a very pleasing sounds 
The body of the. instrument was a piece of wood' 
of an o^ form, hollowed, with a piece of skin) 
stretched, upon it, and mounted with five catgut, 
strings, with a> tumii^ handle, to which the: 
strings were fixed, and by which the instrument 
was tuned. It mhbs played, either by pinching* 
the chords with the fingers, or touching themr 
with a piece of raw leather, in the shape of a 
bow. 

Amongst the Hottentots, a very curious instru- 
ment is found, called the Garihj which is of 
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great aritiquity* It.ul ft dender sddfi^ with a 
string of 4tetgut, drawn fivni end to end, io Asto 
giTe it a slight curve, like the bow of a irialiB. 
To^e lower end of this string, a flat pleoe of 
an iostiach's quill, id>out an inch and a half, iotig, 
is attached, which oomiecta that end of the striiig 
with the fttick. This quill^ being applied to the 
lips, is nvide to .vibrate by Mrdng inqsiriiticnis and 
respirations of the breath ; and ^nillat the prln^^le 
iq>6D whidh'its different tdnes are prodoced^ may 
be classed with the trampet or French honrny tiie 
tone itself, in the hands of one who is master of 
the instninittit) i^prt)adbe8 to that of the i^oyn. 
The' performers on this instrument, at least some 
of tfaeniy when they play upon it^ pixt one of 
their forefingers into their left mfstrily holding 
the instrument with thatt ionid^ and the Mher 
into their right eer^ The mtuiic they tvodifo^ 
i»at times agreeaiiie to the eary with 04iimevaU» 
i^ety of notes^ and displaying a hnowll^^ of 
musicu intervals, and th6 laws of raodtfrnkia^ 
4 Hottentot wiU sit add play fbr hoars lwg««her 
upon the goraiv with increasini^ pteamii^ and^ 
siilasfiwstioii^ whilst hia ftiendct axtoodd kim ]ist«a» 
^itibout growing weary« Lively fanes seem most 
oongeliial to a Hotteotot/s ieilipervtUife. They 
sing and dance with great ammatioit^ dnd at an 
aocorapaniment to tihe voice, they use ftonfeUfloesa 
species of drum^ made of a hollow piece of woedf 
Qontaining a little water, and having a piece of 
parchnyent stretched over. the top« • Una pardi-^ 
me&t is kept ddnslantly wet, and it is beateit witkr 
the right forefinger. 

» • . . . 
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Among the Moors of Sahara, we are told, that 
" Notes, tolerably harmonious, produced from a 
rudely fashioned guitar, and languishing songs, 
would make you imagine, when present at their 
coDoirrts, that you were among Spanish musi- 
cians^ As the Spanish and Moorish music 
were both derived from tiho same source, Arabia, 
this coincidence is easily accounted for. 

The Tabloy (Icettk-drura,) the triangle, the 
Briteb, an instrument similar to the Grecian 
ift^i but having' onhr tw0» string and a mde Idnd 
of fli^ are tl^ princtpal instrumenta in use hi 
Morocco.-}' 

At Tangier the niusie is chieAf' e<»ifined ta 
lMgfiq)e players, who have instruments even more 
cliaagy^^an thtrmtelves, which ate never in tune, 
and OB wfaidi they never keep time« They have 
BO fixed airs, as they do not use notes, and piay 
only fbom nieinorf;^! 

t See' jAessOM^ Aeeouni df Morocco, 
I AltBe^s TVonIs, voL i. > 9d. 
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CHAPTER XI: 

AMERICAN MUSIC. 

In the brief notice of the music of savage 
nations, nearly all has been said, that can be said, 
of music which is exclusively American. The 
Indians, as appears from Captain Basil Hall's 
recent travels in that country, still retain soany 
of their ancient customs ; and, with respect to 
music, are generally in the same state of rode 
simplicity in which the first discoverers found 
them: whilst in the European settlements the 
music of the mother countries has been intro- 
duced ; and thus the art in Mexico, Peru, Brazils, 
the United States^ and the CanadaS) has no 
pretensions to originality, but has the ch^w> 
teristics, respectively, of the music of Spain, 
Portugal, England, and France. Even the songs 
of the Indians, in some instances, have partaken 
of the qualities of European music. Lieutenant 
Back, who accompanied Captain Franklin in 
his expedition for exploring the country from 
Hudson's Bay to the mouth of the Copper Mine 
River, has published several Canadian airs, which 
he noted down as the Indians sung ; and he 
tells us, that << they were gathered in a three 
years' intercourse with the Canadians ; by whom 
they are sung, as they paddle down the rivers, 
sotto voce, and in a subdued tone, as they near 
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the Rapids, but with a burst of exultation when 
the peril is over." In these airs it is easy to 
trace the commixture of European science with 
the wild notes of the natives. The vaudevilles 
of France, and the ballads of our own country, 
have manifestly contributed to form their ground- 
work ; and, pretty and melodious as they are, we 
cannot receive them as genuine specunens of 
Indian national melodies. 

• In the British settlements, and in the United 
^Skutes, there are theatres in the principal towns, 
and music is cultivated in private families, as it 
18 in England. The Americans have, as yet, 
produced no native composers, whose fame has 
reached our quarter of the globe ; though, when 
in that country, we heard some very pleasing 
lors, composed by native Americans, whose names 
liave escaped our memory. In New York th^ 
Italian opera has been lately introduced by a 
-company of performers from England ; and we 
may expect that the science will improve with 
*ihe improvement of literature and the other fine 
'arts, which are now receiving much more atten- 
tion and encouragement in the United States 
Hmn was the case some years back. 

The manufacture of musical instruments is 
carried on to a considerable extent in the United 
States, and encouraged by public competiti^on. 
The Institute of New York every year gives to 
the manufacturers of pianofortes three prizes; 
the first and third of which were adjudged, in 
October last, to Robert and William Nunns, and 
the second to William Geib. There were several 
other candidates. 
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GRECIAN MUSIC. 



' Of the early state ef Greeoe we are Imomxii, 
ow'vag to the noDexi6tenceofletter«yaxu^oraou]»% 
the want of all hiBtorical xecords. About pwQ 

years^ howerer, before the Ratpdas of 
^ '^ 1^^' ^^^^> Cadauw landed in thaC cointiy 

at the head of a cokmy oi Pboesuoiaii^ 
and founded the JLingdom cf Thebea. This prince 
is said to have first brought to Greece letters 
and music, the latter <^ which the PhcBuicians 
had, in their turn, derived from the Egypti^ms jf 
but the invenftion of letters is ascribed to thewr 
selves, f 

We thinks however, the Greeks were aot 
altogether indebted to the Phttniciana for theif 
haowleige of music. If the Oxford loarbles arf 
to be depended u{)on,Hyagnis, aaative of Cel«iu% 
the, capital of Phrygii^ who flourished 1506 b. c. 



^ AH authors do not agree in this, some asserting that 
'Sido, a Phcenician woman, as before stated, invented 
knusic. 

f Thus Lucan sings : •*— 

Fbosmdaiifl first, if aneient £MBe be true, 
. The sacred mystery of letters knew ; 

Tliey first, by somid, ih various lines design*d» 
Exprest the meaning of the thinking mind ; ' ^ 

The power of words by figures rude conve/d, 
And luefiil science everlasting made. 
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invetited the flute, or pipe>aiid the Phrygian mode ; 
as well as the namesy or airs that were sung to 
Cjbele^ the mothet oS the gods, to Bacchus, and 
to Pan, and to some other £vinities of that coin>- 

a. From Phri^gia, therefore, as well as from 
oenicia, it would seem that the Greeks derived 
gome of their music, and from Etolia, Ionia, and 
Doris, also provinces in Asia ; from which their 
principal modes were subsequently named. 

We have no satisfactory account of the inven- 
tion tif musical instruments in Greece. The 
MonauloSj or single pipe, or flute, is said, by some, 
to have been brought into that country by Har- 
monia, the wife of Cadmus; and, if that is the case, 
it was most probably derived from Phry^a* 
Others ascribe to Minerva the honour of its inveh- 
tion. It would seem, however, that she only 
adopted it, and perhaps improved it by the intro- 
duction of holes and stops, after its invention by 
some other person ; for those who attribute the 
discovery of^ the flute to the goddess of wisdom, 
say, that she substituted that instrument for the 
SprmXy or pipe of Pan ; which undoubtedly was 
not anterior to the single pipe. The syrinx con- 
sisted of a number of reeds, of unequal lengths^ 
tied together. It was played upon by blowing 
into them, one afler the other, moving the instru- 
ment backwards and forwards, to admit the wind 
into each tube. Pan, according to the fables of 
the Mythologists, was led to the invention of this 
pipe mm noticing the effect of the wind rushing 
through and over a bundle of reeds which he 
claspeid in his arms, instead of the nymph Syrinx, 
she being changed into reeds when flying from his 
embraces. - The syrinx was long a popular instru^ 
ment with the shepherds, who looked upon Pan as 

K2 
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their tutdary deitjr, and was lakisABt^haxftmrtA 
hy the use offorammd^ or boin ttinl Jti^s. 

The Greeks who lived b j tlie se»-£diore, most 
probably used shells as mstraraeiite of music ; and 
hence uie representation df the Triton^ Idowiii^ 
their conches before the chariot of Neptune. They 
had also pipes, formed out of oaten reeds, caUed 
Avena. The Tibia was originally a pipe noade^of 
the shank or shin bone of an aniraaL A^er iiie 
ancients discovered the art of boring fltttee, they 
were made of box-tree, laurel, brass, silver, ana 
even of gold. Sometimes tiie flute had a horn 
attached to the end of it, by which it took the 
shape of a lituus, or clarion, which was the dMH 
racteristic of the Phrygian flute^ 

To the Grecian deity Mercury, so &nieuB dfar 
being not only a patron of thieves and knaves^ 
but himself a proficient in the arts of toIAjk^ aod 
cheating, is ascribed the inventHin 4>f the lyre^ 
constituting a principal instrument in the striated 
class. He is said to have ^stolen some okoi ibem 
Apollo, and to have retired with thera to the iaot 
of a mountain in Arcadia, inhere he &nmd a 
tortoise, which he killed and ate. As ^he was 
diverting himself with the shell, he noticed tiie 
aound it emitted from its concave figure, on whidi 
he cut several thongs from a bulFs hide, fastened 
Ibhem tight to it, and thus invented a new kind of 
music. 

lliis story too dosely resembles due acddent 
by which the idea of the lyre is said to hare been 
communicated to the Egj^tian Hermes to meet 
with a ready credence. Although neither sl»ty 
is impossible, nor absolutely improbable, we think 
•that the instrument was more fikdy to have been 
•discovered by the accidental vibratioQ of disaenikd 
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•tifagiytlMial)f gHlMrflftheciTfi^^ band- 
ed down to U8. i& Egyptian and Oreek tradition t 
and that theGf eoiaoEi lyre wasfavonght irom Egvpt^ 
thottgb the <jxeek and Romfm poets, and their 
bistoriansy as Dr Binmey obaerves, apeak o£ their 
Mercury as the inventor not only of the \yf^ 
but also af music iteeld^^-^ApollodDrus beiiig 
almoal; the «nly writer who ascribes that honour 
III the Egyptian Hermes. Bat the Greeks, when 
they deified a prince or hero of thei^ own 
country, not only went to Egypt for a name, biit 
aiao transferred the actions ana attributes of th« 
enatem deity to their own divinity. The most 
aodent representations of the lyre, it must be 
obaeiwed, give some odour to the traditipn of its 
beiofg fot oonatnicted out of the shell of a 
tortoise. On the old celestial globes it waa 
tttpresented as if made of the enttr^e shell ai that 
auHnal; and the lyre of Amphton, in the group 
of the .Diroe, or Tone, in Ihe Faraese palace .at 
Aaroe, which is of iiery hogh antiquity, is of a 
auQilar abi^pew 

If Mercury invented the l3rre, we are told that 
ife must ascribe- to ApdUo,^ ^to ii4uhb the fiwmer 
gave it as^an^itOBemait for me loss of his oaten,) 
the art of playing upon it. This deity was cele- 
brated in Greece as the great patron of music ; 
and at the Pythian games, instituted in honour 
of his kilHng the serpent Python, music and 
poetry were, in an especial manner, the si4)ject 
of «onl^tBen. Some of the earliest .specimens 
of Grecian poetry are hymns which were sung in 
of this god. 



'* Some aBcrib^ to AppUo the iiiTention of both the 
lyf» ani ^ute. 
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Contemporary with Apdld was MsrsyBs, fte 
reputed inventor of the double flut^ He taught 
the principles of the art; and one of his pupih 
Was Olympusy the Phrygian, who, according td 
Plutarch, brought into Greece the practice of 
touching the strings of the lyre with a quill; 
lor before his time they were vibrated with the 
feigers. He also invented the ancient enharmoniCf 
which appears to have been the first regular 
system of Greek music 

This was the fabulous age of Greece ; and some 
of the most celebrated personages in mythological 
history are also famed as musicians. We have 
already mentioned Mercury, Minerva, Pan, and 
Apollo ; to them must be added the Muses, 
Bacchus, and the Sirens. The former added the 
string called mese, or A, to the Ijnre, which before 
had only consisted of three strings, viz. £, F, and 
G9 called hypcUe meson, parkypate mesony and 
meson diaUmos* These females were celebrated 
as musicians ; and their different qualities are 
thus enumerated in an epigram of Callimachus :— 

CtOUope the deeds of heroes sung; 

The choral lyre by CHo first was strung; 

Muierpe the fuU tragic chorus found ; 

Mdpomene taught. lutes their soothing sound; 

Terpgkihore the flute*s soft power display*d ; 

By Erato the pious hymn was made ; 

Pciyhymma to the dance her care applied ; 

Urania wise the starry coiirse descried ; 

And gay ThaUa^s g^ass was life's and maiiBer's guide. 

Bacchus was celebrated for performing on the 
flute ; and the Sirens were singers of such attrac- 
tive power, that although those who listened 
to their strains knew they could not escape ruii^ 
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and ttei thdbr ^ tong inr^s dttth/' it ms flfiU id 
sireet, thlit ^ it vade destnuctien please." 
. Xa theae ages music seems, to have beea the 
finrounte amusemeat of all ofatsaea^ from the 
prince tx) the. i^i^faerd ; mad we are tokl aiaiqn 
iwaarkable sliories ^ the effects produoeel by ita 
powcarfttl ckanas. We are aot -te helieve msm 
ateriesin their iiiU «xtent» nor indeed, pertiapis^ 
t0 understand them Udevtly at aU. Bat those 
who haire witnessed the inAaemse of music eitbef 
i^MNstfae nade pasaimis of a coUeoted amikitiiAs^ 
or u^a the iseiaacMj tempenement of isolated 
ladiyiduals, will not dwcsedit tiawm entirely* On 
tihe caotrarir, ia aU the tisiditions of ant^uitjii 
however pwosterous aiid ahstird they may seea^ 
we betieve «iat some real en^etkt was shadowed 
£k^ aad that under an allegeriGal vieU of 
poetic emhelfalMafieiit» ^ Bobstance of Iti^h i$ 
eonoealed* 

Tjhe imoitt cekbrated aaases which oeeur in the 
annals of tGlaedaa mame at this pemd are,--*T 
I. Orpheus, who wrqle seyetal religtous hymaii^ 
greatly improved the flute^ ^id added to the 
lyre the strings named hyptnU^'ae B, and park^^ 
paiBy or C; dbiis >eompletuig the hepl»diord, or 
seven aounds, (Linus having previously added 
the stnittg D,) B, €, D, £, F, G» A.* He is 
reported to have attracted wild beasts by the 
chanas of his music ; probably meaniag, that, by 

• This aceontit of tke progress of the harp, tkoiigh the 
most gtnerd, is not umveiBaliy adopted. Sfiove attribiitt 
theinemsfif of the numhep of strings to Amphion, Pjiryiy^ 
and Tei^wBder ; whilst others contend, that it was originally 
constructed of seven strings, aiid that the number wa^ 
afterwards augmented to eleven ; Pythagoras .adding on^» 
and Timotheus, the Milesian, the ^Uiers. 
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his wisdom atid prudenee, he scfli^ned ^^ntvkgc 
manners of his contemporaries, and civilised iSte 
harbarous people by whom he was sorrounded. 
II. Linus, the pupil of Orpheus, and the tutor 
of Hercules, who added one string to the 1 jre^ 
as mentioned above. III. Musseus, the son (or, 
according to others, the disciple) of Orpheus; 
lY. Thamyris, to whom that musician taught the 
use of the lyre* V. Chiron, the tutor of Achillest 
VI. Amphion, the son of Jupiter and Antiop<^ 
who first built an altar to Mercury, and is said, 
hi return, to have been invested, by that deity, 
with such extraordinary powers, that when he 
struck the lyre, the rocks danced to his strains^ 
and ^e stones arose, and formed themselves into 
the walls of Thebes. Amphion is said to have 
been taught the use of the lyre by Hercules; 
and to have invented the Lydian mode : though 
some writers deny his musical qualificatiims 
altogether ; and Pausanius asserts, that he only 
derived his musical reputation from his aHianco 
with the family of Tantalus. 

The state m which these persons left music 
may be pretty well ascertained from the poems 
of Homer. It is generally admitted, that the 
descriptions of this prince of poets are accurately 
correct, and his narratives historically true. To 
his works, reference will always, therefore, be 
made, for a picture of the manners and customi 
of the times of which he wrote. 

The era of the Trojan war, like that of every 
other event anterior to the birth of Christ, is very 
differently computed. According to Dionysius 
Halicamassus and Varro, this celebrated siege 
took place 1185 years 6. c. The computations 
of Archbishop Usher, Dr Blair, and the Oxford 
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OMTblesy very nearly coincide with this date« Sir 
Isaac Newton, who is followed by Dr Priestley, 
fixes it only 904 s. c. ; whilst the Arundelian 
marbles place il 24 years earlier than Dionysiua 
and Varro* Th0 age of Homer is, like his country, 
equlEillj the sdbiject of controversy. Dr Blair 
places him about 900 b. c; Dr Priestley 850 b«c.; 
aad the Arundeliai^ marbles nearly 1000 b« c. 
This diversity of opinion as to dates, however, 
haa no reference to the statements of the poet, 
either a& to men or things; in which implicit 
reliance appears to have been always placed. 

Music is mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey 
upwards of fifty times, ai^d always with rapture. 
Vocal music, however, appears to have been the 
most general, for although we have singing with- 
out instruments, there does not appear to be the 
\eafit trace in his writings of instrumental music 
without vocaL Even dancing seems to have been 
accompanied by the voice ; — . ' 

" Then to ihe dance they form the vocal stzai% . 
Till Hesperus leads forth the starry train*" * 

There are no more than three musical instru- 
ioaents mentioned in the original Greek of Homer» 
namely the fyre^ the JitUe, and the syrinx; we 
may justly conclude, therefore, that no others 
were known at the time of the Trojan war. 

As among the £g3rptians and Hebrews, the 
Greeks used music in their religious rites. Thus 
Homer attributes the cessation of the plague to 
music : — 

*' With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The Paeans lengthen'd till the sun descends ; 
The Greeks restored, the grateful notes prolong ; 
Apollo listens, and aj^roves the song*" 

• Odyssey, book xv. See also book iv. verse 25. 
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Indeed, hynns were sung to all tkcir deiUm, 
with one exception. Bs^jlne tells iis> thsi 
«* Death was the only gad w Jio would neither be 
moved by oierings, nor conquered by sacrifices 
BOT oblations; and therefore he was the only enct 
to whom no altar was erected^ and to whon»BCi» 
hjnans were sung." 

. From the same poet we leam^ that masie 
Ibrmed a principal feature in the public and 
private festivals of the Greeks, — in whicb th^ 
were supposed to inutate the gods, who* 

**' The genial day piotong', 
In feasts ambroflial, and edestisl song; 
ApoUo toned the lyuet the Moms iMmd 
Wi^ yoke altenwtc^ aid tbe aihrer sound.*' 

' With regard to military Bi«isic,ahliough Homer 
mentions the trumpet by way of simile^ which 
proves that it was known when be wrote, yet 
It is dear that it was not in use at the Trofan 
war. Heralds gave the dgnal, — 

" «New bid the heralds sound the loud alarms. 
And call the squadrons, sheathed in brasen arms," 

And he celebrates Stentor's brazen throat, as 
surpassing the strength of fifty others, — 

" Stentor, the strong, endued with brazen langs^ 
Whose throat surpass'd the noise of fifty tongues.** 

r. Homer has immortalized several bards or 
irhapsodists in his poems ; and ftom what he says 
pf tlbem^ it is quite evident,, that they resembled 
the scalds or bards of the northern nations of 
Europe.. They sung theic poems extempore,, in 
the streets of cities, and palaces of princes, where 
they were treated with the greatest respect ; and 
they claimed for themselves the powers of inspi- 
ration. 



.. ' VMuMiMet to 8applio, trfctf fburislied'iipirKr Jaf' 
0^600 je&r^ B. c^ ihere » nearly a total blank 
m tlie aimals <^ the arts j but in the interval we 
know that several eminent musicians flourished t 
and that a great improvement took place in 
Gr^ian mosic. The following are the most cele^ 
brated musicians of this periocL Thaletes 
of Crete, who was an excellent flutist ^ ^* ^^^ 
and singer; Eumelus, who wrote the 
hisUny of his oountry in the idiape of *' ^* 
an histoficltf ballad ; Archllochus, of 
Pares, who is considered to have been ^^' 
the ittTentor of lyric poetiy,— heroic poetry; in 
hexameter verse, bemg solely in use before hi^ 
time, and the change of rhythm unknown ; he ia 
also said to have beentfie first who employed 
that species of composition, now called th^ 
^ rechtetsirre accompanied/' which was afterwards 
adopted by the dith3frambic and tragic poets; 
Olympus, the Phrfgkan, who is 'said by 
dome to have been descended from the ** ^* 
first Olympus, is one of the most famous musicians 
of Antiquity* His musical talents are celebrated 
by Hato, Aristotle, and Plutardi* The former 
teUs II&, that some of his airs were existing in 
big time ; and Plato describes his muMc as m a 
particular manner adapted to affect and animate 
the hearer. Aristotle toys it swelled the soul 
with enthusiasm ; whilst Plutarch declares, that 
H inrpassed in sfanplicity and effect every other 
music then known ; and he ascribes to him the 
composition of several nomes, or airs, that are 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers, «< e. the 
Minervan, the Harmatian, the Curule, or Chariot 
bir, and the Spondean, or Libatmn air. Olympus 
«ras^ttowed(670B<c.)byTerpander, the iaoventor 
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ef notation; and who^ accordinig to Pliilarcli» 
introduced those grave and decent measurei^ 
which are its greatest ornaments. He is con- 
sidered as the earliest, if not the very first writer 
of the KholiOf or convivial songs of the Greeks, 
Tyrtseus, whose songs were so popular, that 
L jcurgus tells us they were sung, two hundred 
years uler his death, in the camp of the Spartans, 
was contemporary with Terpander ; and was fid- 
lowed hy Mimnermus of Smyrna, who flourished 
at the beginning of the 6th century before the 
Christian era. 

' At this epoch, as Mr Campbell elegantly 
iremarks, ^ Poetry and music mutually aided the 
progress of each other* Music excited poetio 
enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm of the poet 
sought to vent itself in variety of versification. 
This variety of metre reacted upon music, and 
enriched it. In the modem state of the art, it is 
true, that music is, to a great degree, indepen** 
dent of the measure which it accompanies* But 
rhythm ^as Bumey, and Tartini before him, 
remarked) rigorously governed melody in the 
music of ancient Greece; so that new metres 
inust have generated new airs. When we are 
)»ld, therefore, that Archilochus first shewed the 
example of accompanying transitions firom one 
rhythm to another with the music of the lyrty 
we miB^ regard him, even if his dtfte waa litest 
than Terpander's, (as some affirm,) as eminently 
sharing in the honour of lyrical inventi<m«'*- 

Of the Greek lyrists, Alcman, Stersichonifi» 
AlcseuB, Sappho, Simonides, Ibycus, BacchyCdes, 
Anacreon, CalUstratus, Arion, and Pindar, are 
the most eminent. They extended over a period 
^f upwards of two hundred year^i and. encUied 



whh thdr compositf ons three out of the four 
dialects of Greece. 

Almost every profession appears to have had 
songs peculiarly appropriated to it. Atheneus 
mentions the songs of the slaves grinding in the 
mill; of the gleaners^ of the nurses, of the 
agricultural labourery and those who had the care 
dT cattle ; of the keepers of the public baths, of 
the shepherds, the reapers, of those who got in 
the harvest, and those who trod out the corn ; of 
the water-drawers, millers, weavers, carders and 
dressers of winAy children, &c. They had like- 
wise songs adapted to particular circumstances 
or ceremonies, and to festivals, as courtship, 
marriage, funerals, joy, sorrow, &c. They had 
also blind mendicants, who went from door to 
door soliciting alms, singing as they traversed 
the streets in their eleemosynary occupation. 
The following is a song of one of these beggars, 
which Athenseus has preserved £rom Phoenix of 
Colophon, an iambic poet. It must be under- 
Btooa that the singer carried a raven on his hand, 
^^ddi he called Caronej (the Greek name for 
tfalt bird,) and for which he affected to beg. 

Ye wbo to sorrow'g tender tale 

With pity lend an ear, 
A tribute to Gorone bring, 

Apollo*s favourite eare. * 

Or barley-sheaf, or salt, or bread, 

Corone shall receive ; 
Or dotfaes, or wheat — what every one 

May best afford to give. 

* The tBven was sacred to this god. It was onc€ 
white, and of a beautifid figure ; but having too officiously 
^tported the ^sloyalty of his mistress Coronis, whom he» 
k eoot^etice cdf that infonnation, hastUy killed with 
«n arrow, Was rewarded hy its present hue and appeaianc 



Will honey-combe prepare ; ^ 

For inost Corone*s taste delights 
Such humble, homely fare. 

Ye servants, open wide the door — 

But, hark ! the wealthy lord 
Has heard, Ms daughter fmngs the fruit 

To graoe Oononie^B iKMod. 

Ye gods ! let sintora come from hr 

To win ike lovidy Budd ; 
And may she gain a wcalthj youth 

With every grace «nray*^ 

3oQD my she giye an infot mm 

To bless her father's ann8» 
And place upon her mother's Vnee 

A daughter full of charms. 

O may she live to see her son 

With every honour crown'd ; 
fier daughter, beauty's fiiirest flower, 

Beloved by all around : 

While I, where'er my footsteps guide 

My daiken'd eyes along, 
Cheer diose >who giro, and who N&uey 

With-^«U I have^-^a aong» 

These ineo, it seems, were called OoroniiiU?, 
and their songs Corontsmata; There waa at 
Rhodes another sort of beggars, called Chelido- 
nistae, who carried a swallow wilii them, and are 
mentioned, according to Atheaaeus, by 'Oxeognis, 
in his second book of the Rhodian Sacrifices. 

During the period to which we hi^ve been 
adverting, the Olympic, the Pythian, the Ne- 
mean, and lethmian games, were instituted ; and 
most of the lyric poets, whose names are before 
enumerated, were competitors^ and won priases-at 
those games ; the contests at which, no donifU 
greatly aided the progress of the sister arts of 
poetry and music llie institutioki of prices, at 
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the I^rti&fn games, for instmineiHal musicj mugt 
in particular have eminently promoted the im- 
provement of that branch of the art. 

In time, however, it is certain, that at these 
pames a noisy and vociferous style of music was 
introduced. Lucian tells us of a young flute 
player, named Harmonides, who, on his first 
public appearance at them, began a solo with 
so violent a blast, intending to surprise and 
elevate the audience^ that he breathed his last 
breath into his flute, and died on the spot. And 
it is also recorded, that the trumpet players at 
these exhibitions were oveijoyed when they fbund 
they had neither rent their cheeks, nor burst 
their blood-vessels, by their exertions ; and they 
used a ec^rigirum, or bandage, extending round 
the head, under the ears, with a hole for the 
mouth, and supported by a transverse piece going 
over the crown of the head : this was for the 
pwppse of preventing their cheeks from swelling. 

From the time of Pindar to the conquest of 
Greece by the Romans, may be reckoned the 
classic age of that country, as, in diat period, 
Escbylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, tragic poets ; 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Pythagoras^ 
Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus, Euclid, llieocritusy 
Callimachus, &c^ &c. lived and wrote. During 
this era the drama was invented, and its union 
with music contributed to the advancement of 
both. All the tragedies of the Grecian dramatists 
Were set to music ; and the age was productive 
of many eminent poets, who recited their own 
verses to the lyre, and won << golden opinions'' 
from all classes of people. 

The Greek drama consisted of soliloquy, dia- 
logue, and choruses. The two. former wer4 

L 2 
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ileebinied to a spedes of recitative; tiie4aMr 
4BUiig. Iti the time of fischjrlus, the nunober «f 
perionners in the chorus anuMiated &eq|ia«Btly t« 
fifl^r. It was afterwards reduced by law to fifteen. 
1^ leader of this bind was called Of^gfABw^ 
Each of the principal odes» or choruses, was 
divided into stropisp aniUfyt^ophey and ^podS^ 
Demetrius Triclinius tells us^ that the attopht 
was sung by the chorus mdviag to the rigbt>- thi^ 
aidistrdphe while moving to the left, and ths 
epode after these two evolutions were perfomed, 
and the choristers standing still. Piadar hm 
divided his odes in the same manner ; and thost 
sung to the gods had similar divisions. The 
latter were perfcnrmed by the priests, who walked 
round the altar, repeating on their Jirst enlxanoeb 
as they turned to the left, the strophe; they thm 
turned to the right, and sung the autistmplmi 
and' the epode was sung standing before the altar* 
It should be remarked, that all the Greek poets 
were musicians, and adapted airs to tibeir own 
pieces. 

Amoi^t the musicians of this period, Tii90^ 
theus, (who added three strings to the lyce,) 
Phrynis, Antigenidas, Philoxenus^ Arion^ DorJoDt 
Ismenias, Telephanes, and Lamia, (a female floSe 
player,) are the principal. Many of these per* 
fonnerg were greatly ciiressed ; and the scienee 
became to be considered an essential par^t af 
general education throughout Greece, particularly 
&out the time of Pericles and Sooatea* Of 
musical instruments, the flute appears to have 
been the favourite. It was consiaered aipdble of 
stimulating the passions in the greatest dcgiee \ 
and the Lacedemonians had a song which said, 
that <'a good performer on theJujta ifon^d mtiik^ 
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^ TS^' hrmft every danger, jand free tweh jrwn 
.itoeK" Thtfj played an air called AdanUmf on 
rliie flwlea called 2%lto Smbateri^t^ (fluies to 
miurch to) when on the point of attacking an 
.eneoaf. Iniiiiense prices were given fyr flutes* 
.We are told that Ismenias^ the celebrated muai- 
cttm of Thebes, gave three talents, or £581, $i. 
liefT aske at CorinUi ; and that Theodorus, a flute 
.Bsaker of Athenfi» made so much by his profession 
MBtQbe enaUed to give all his children a liberal 
edocation, and to bear one of the heaviest 
bttrdene to which a citizen of that city was liable, 
,▼12. that of furnishing a choir, or chorus, for his 
.4r9>e, orward, at festivals andreligious ceremonieS' 
^X£nophon tells us, that flute players lived in a 
most magnificat manner ; and their attendance 
-at festivals and funerals was universally required. 
•It may be remarked, that the pay of all public 
performers appears to have been enormoua. 
'Atheneus relates, that Amcebaeus, the harpw, 
^received one talent, or £193, 15s. for one pen- 
iormimce at the theatre. 

Next to the flute, the lyre held the principal 
xank in the musical instruments of Greece* Its 
'history, as far as it is known, has* already been 
.given ; and it may be remarked, that, in all pro^ 
liability, the various claims set up for the Muses, 
Xinua, Orpheus, Amf^ion, Teipander, Pythagoras, 
mnd Timotheus, as ioiprovers of the lyre, by in- 
-creaaing its coaipass, and augmenting the number 
qf the strings, are each correct; mr the same 
.ioaprovements might be suggested to the mind of 
different persons unconnected with each other, 
s»d adopted by them in pcriect ignorance of any 
'4rae having preceded them in the path of discovery. 
,39ia ioMradedge. of joew iuTentions did not .thioi 
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travel so fast as in the present day; aad ^ 
intercourse between different places was not 
carried on with that regularity and precisitm 
which 16 the boast of modem times. 

There were several varieties of the lyre, viz. 
the Phomdnxy CWiattty Chefys, Tegiuda, 8^ 
It is very difficult to say in what respect these 
instruments differed firom each other, though thtt 
they did differ is certain ; for Quintilian asserts, 
that <^ among the stringed instruments, you will 
£nd the Lyre of a character analogous to mascu- 
line, frcmi the great depth, or gravity and roughness 
of its tones ; the Sambuca of a femmine character, 
weak and delicate, and, from its great acuteness, 
and the smallness of its strings, tending to dissolve 
and enervate. Of the intermediate instruments^ 
the Pok/pthonffum partakes most of the femi- 
nine ; but the Cithara differs not much from the 
masculine character of the Lyrer Thus there 
appears to have been a scale of stringed instru- 
ments, of which the lyre and sambuca were die 
extremes, and the polypthongum and cithara be- 
tween. Quintilian afterwards just mentions, that 
there were others between these. The citliara, 
perhaps, may have differed from the lyre, as the 
single harp does from the double one. ' From a 
passage in the Argonautis, it would seem, that 
the cithara and Uie phorminx were different 
instruments : it is there said of Chiron, that he 
<< sometimes strikes the cithara of Apollo, some- 
times the shell-resounding phorminx of Mercury.*' 

In the h3rmn to Mercury, ascribed to Homer, 
Mercury and Apollo are said to play with the 
cithara under their arm. This seems to point 
out an instrument resembling the guitar rather 
than the harp: but the ancients had lyres. 
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mthflnu^ 6ftd tesHidos, <)f jibapeB dffieriiig as'imiell- 
fiwn eeeh olher, as aitf harp, spinet, virgiiial) 
mud pianoforte. They differed also m the nttm-. 
ber of their strings; and hence the disputer' 
whether the lyre was originally of three* seveiv 
or more strings, probably originated. 

Ib « Greek manuscript of the year of our hori 
2Q0y there is a drawing of aa bistrument, with ar 
loQg fireited fingei>*board and neck, of the same 
^rm as the Egyptiaa dMnordU On an ancient 
iPQiurfole sarcoplu^St a female figure is repre-t 
gi^tj&d sitting aad playing upon an instrument 
tbai has a Koiknh (hody,) a long neck or fingers 
board, and fiv^ «triiigs stretching atodg it. Bh^ 
hiMs thi$ nec(k in tfie left hand, and apparenltly 
presses Upon, or stops the strings with the'eiwll 
of her fingers. - The positimi of the instrument is 
e^acUy tte aanae as that in which the modern' 
'guitar is supported; but the sowings a^)ear td 
J}a¥^ been struck with n pWctrum, held in dii) 
right han4 On another sareopha^, an iastrU*^ 
ment ^loactly like the Spanii^ guitar is soulpturedii 
Ilie^^tnngs are apparently nine in number, and 
the frets ten.* The monochord, with Strings 
4lTiAed }»f nu^veaMe bri^^es, was in constant use 
jfttteriy, at least, amongst the Greeks ; it shewed 
the nature of intervals, and was the <ixAy means 
^ forming the ear to an accurate perception, and 
■ijie voice to the true intonation, of them. 

Pythagoras, the Zacynthian, invented a curious 
instrument ctdled the Tripodian lyre. It resemf 
hied in shape the Delphic Tripod ; the three legs 
•supported a vase, which served as a sound^ard^ 
aad the strings were placed between the legs; 
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thus folding, in fact, three lyres, Which wi&re* 
tuned to the Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian modes^ 
Striking the strings with the finger^ of the right 
hand, using the plectrum in the left, and turning 
the instrument round with his foot, Pythagoras 
played in the three different modes at once, and 
acquired such dexterity by practice, that those 
who did not see him supposed that three per- 
formers were engaged. Athensus has preserved 
an account of this instrument ; and he tells us, 
that, after the death of Pythagoras, no other of 
the kind was ever constructed. In all these 
various forms of the lyre, there do not appear tc^ 
be any which was played with the bow. 

In wind instruments, besides the flute, the 
Greeks had the S3rrinx, and in later times the 
trumpet, bagpipe, (askaulos,) and wind organ. 
The knowledge of the trumpet they are said to 
have derived from the Etruscans, in the time of 
the Heraclidse. We have already remarked^ 
that the trumpet was not in use in the Trojan 
war ; and the first signals of battle were lighted 
torches, to which succeeded sheUs of fish, the 
conch, or buccina. 

In percussive instruments, the Greeks had the 
Tympanum^ Parvum Tympanum^ or Tympancilum^ 
or Drums ; Cyrnbcdum^ CroiUdumy or Cymbals ; 
and Campanumy or Bells. It does not appear 
that the ancients had the long cylindrical, or bass^ 
drum, which is used in our military bands, nor 
iiie kettle-drum, which is an Asiatic instrument^ 
and was introduced into Europe by the Turks. 
All the antique drums seem of the flat tambour 
de basque kind, like our modem tambourines, Th^ 
Cymbalum require no description. They exactly 
resemble the cymbals used in our military bands^ 
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Wttli wemct to beHs, though small ones were 
cert^ly known in very high antiquity, as frequent 
mention is made of them in the Bible, yet those. 
of a large size, hung in towers, and rung by ropes, 
were not known till about the sixth century. 
There was also an instrument called by Anacreoa 
the Amotus Nyagalcy which was one of percussion^ 
a cubit square every way, and, when struck, ren* 
dered a sound like the cralaUu It is severally 
called an invention of the Troglodytes, Libyans^ 
and Thracians. Various other instruments are 
menticmed by classical authors, but we have no 
means now of accurately ascertaining either their 
form or properties. 

There were several eminent musical theorists 
amongst the ancient Greek writers. Lasus was 
one of the earliest ; he was a native of Hermione> 
a city of Feloponnesus» and flourished . 
in the 58th Olympiad.* . . b. c. 54a 

Pythagoras, the Samian philosopher, was of 
eminent reputation as a musical tneorist. He 
oonaidered numbers as the principles of every 
thing, and was the first who applied them to 
the theory of music. << Perceiving that sound, 

* Two tablets contained in an amphora, buried in the 
earth, near the site of the ancient Corinth, are said to 
ha¥e been discovered, about seven or eight years ago, hf 
M. P. Krautmann, nephew to professor Murchud of 
Berlin, purporting to be written by Lasus, and professing 
to give an account of a music feast given at Ephyra, the 
ancient Corinth, by King^ Telestes, the Heradite. An 
account of this discovery appears in the 3d volume of the 
Harmonicon; and, if genuine, it proves that we have 
hitherto entertained very erroneous ideas of Greek music. 
It is so at variance, however, with all our previously esta*- 
btished chronological epochs, that we are inclined to believe 
it apochryphat 
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^cmfidered in respect of the ydhtw^aoB Sam 
wliicb it resulted, was reducible to appreciable 
<)tialitie8, he made it the subject ci arilbmedcsL 
odcalation, and, by the aid of numeriqal char-* 
acters, rendered the sections of those qualitie* 
visible."* He invented the harmonical canon, or 
Hionochord, the instrument ah^ady mentioiked,. of 
a single string, furnished with moveable Iwidges^- 
and contrived for the measuring and* adjusting^ 
the ratios of musical, intervals, by accurate dtvi-* 
^oiis. This instrument was recommended by 
Pythagoras on his death-bed, as the imifiicil 
investigator, the criterion of truth. It appeaxs ta 
have been in constant use among the ancients^ 
Iks the only means o( forming the ear to the 
accurate perception, and the voice to the troe 
intonation, of those minute and difficult intervals^' 
which were then practised in meIody« The 
discovery of musical ratios has also been assigned 
to him, with the method of determioing/ the 
gravity or acuteness of sounds, by the greater or 
less degree of velocity in the vibrations^of strings^ 
The addition of an eighth string to the lyre^ waf 
also made by Pythagoras ; and some writers claini 
for him the invention of the musical notation of 
the Greeks, — which, however, appears to hatve 
belonged to Terpander. 

Pythagoras seems to have been the first who 
attempted to give a theory of sounds : he supposed 
the air to be the ve/i»o/!eof sounds; and its agitation* 
produced and accompanied by a similar citation 
of the sounding body, to be the cause of it *' The 
vibrations of a string, or any other sonorous body, 
being communicated to the air, affected the aum- 

« * * 

• Busby's History ofMitsic, vol. !• ji, 172. ^ 
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tdry nerv«8 with the sensation of sound ; and this 
^ound, according to him, was acute or grave, in 
proportion as the vibrations were quick or slow.'' 
Sudb was certainly the philosophy of sounds^ of 
which Pythagoras was the first teacher ; but we 
have no data to guide us in conjectiving the mode 
in which he came to his conclusions. The tale 
1^ his discovering the consonances, by observing 
die resonance of hammers in a blacksmith's shopi 
we look upon to be an idle invention.^ 

Pythagoras was the first of the Grecians who 
entertained the notion of the music of the aphered ; 
he taught that the seven planets, and the sphere 
of fixed stars, united in harmonious concert, and 
he apportioned difibrent tones to each planet^ 
aooojrdling to their distance from the earth. Mr 
Fenton, in his notes on Haller, suggests, that the 
Greek j^losopher, who had studi^ in Babvlos^ 
under Zoroaster, who was a servant to one of the 
Jewish prophets, and might therefore be supposed 
to have become acquainted with the Jewish 
writings, grounded his doctrine on a literal con- 
cq>^on of that expression in the book of Job^ 
" when the morning stars sang together." This 
fanoi^ idea would long since have been forgotteui 
if the poets had not perpetuated it ; and by none 
has it been employed more happily than by our 
own M iltoi^, in the Hymn on the Nativity ;-«* 

** Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch our sensecr so ; 
And let your silver diidle, 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the base of heaven's deep organ hlow." 

* According to the best chronologers, Pythagoras died 
about 497 b. c. aged 71. 

M 



Af^tbuenm^ bom at TftrMtaft In 
^"^'^^ Italy, itras a disciple of Aristotle^ 
under whom he learned philosophy and music; 
and amongst the treatises which he wrote, Were 
dCTeral on music* He was opposed to Pythagoras, 
considering the ear as the sole arbiter of musical 
intervals, — > whilst that philosopher decided, thdt 
tiie ear could no more mrm such interrak, than 
the eye could fbrm a circle without compasses. 
Neither opinion is correct, if pushed to its 
6xtretne meaning; and Ptolemy, endeavouring 
to steer a middle course, discriminates the several 
offices <^ reasOh and sense more accurately thsn 
either% There were other chiefs of sects, as 
Epigonus, Damon, &c* ; the former was the 
itiventor of an instrument, called afler him the 
Spi§w^(itmf mounted with fbrty strings^ Euclid 
alto treated df music as well as of ttiathematics* 



On Ae Nature oftheAneitM (htcian Muite. 

No subject had excited more controversy, than 
Ihe muBic of the ancient Greeks. Its excel- 
lence has, on the one hand, been extolled beyond 
all the bounds of probability ; and on the other, 
it has been considered as little superior to the rude 
efforts of the natives of the South Sea islands, or 
of the Esquimaux. Very contradictory notions 
have also been formed of the musical system of 
that celebrated people ; the question as to whether 
they were possessed of the knowledge of counter- 
point or not, having occupied the pens of many 
acute criticis, and eminent antiquarians, without 
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any satisfactory decision being arrived nU Our 
limits will not permit us to enter into the ar^- . 
ments on this bead; we can only undertake to give 
an outline of Uie {principal features of the system 
of ancient Greek music, as they appear in the 
writings of those who have devoted much time 
and attention to the subject. 

The most ancient system of the Greeks appears 
to have been the enharmonic of Olympus, the 
Mysian ; the scale of which resembled the ancient 
Scottish scale in the minor key,omitting the fourtha 
and sevenths, thus : D, \)B^ A, F, £, D, D, £, P, 
A, B, D. How long this system pevailed before 
the diatome wa? introduced, which was succeeded 
by the chromatic, and the modem enharmonicy 
proceeding by quarter tcmes, it is impossible to 
93certain. llie fbllowing 1^ an account of tJie 
above three genera :•— 

The Diatonic genvts is the most natwai and 
simple in music. In modem music it imj^ies a 
scale of ^eundsx eonsistjns of a mixture of tones^ 
and major semi-tones. The Greek diatonic genus, 
or tetracbord, proceeded by a semi-tpne apd two 

tones I as — , — . 

B C D E. .4^^ ^ 6 " ^ 



From the succession of these two tones, it derived 
its name^ which was formed of d/a, bi/ or through^ 
and rowiy tone; that is, passing from one npte to 
anotheri which, in the Greek music, was never 
done but in tlie diatonic genus. In English airs, 
" God save great George the king,*' and " Let 
ambition fire thy mind," may be instanced as 
specimens of the pure diatonic; u e. they are 
totally without modulation by an accidental fiat 
or sharp. 
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The C^romaHey the second of the three genera, 
consisted of semi-tones and minor thirds ; aa 



B C, C| E. S^ 




It derived its name either because the Greeks 
marked it with the character of colour which 
they called XM^'^ ^^> ^ -^* Panau suggests, 
because it is a medium between the diatonic^ the 
first, and the enharmonic, the third genus. 
Boethiusy and after him Zarlino, attribute the 
invention of this genus toTimotheus, the Milesian, 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. The 
regular chromatic scale in modem music, consists 
entirely of a series of major and minor semi-tones, 
such as the temperament of our keyed and wind 
Vis^ruments allows, ascending and descending. 

The Enharmonic was the third genus in Greek 
musie, and consisted of two quarter tones, and a 
major third; as 

BB 

Each of these genera had some sounds peculiar 
to itself; and there were others that were in 
common with the other two. B C E F A 
Bb and d, were common to all three ; whereas 
D G were peculiar to the diatonic, C$ and 
F)K to the chromatic, and Bx Ex and Ax 
to the enharmonic. The following complete 
scale of the three genera, (after Dr Burney,) 
will illustrate this system better than words : — . 




1 



1 1 1 1 
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No point is more difficult of adjustment tlian the 
era at wiiich the difiPerent genera were introduced. 
Padre Martini, who devoted his great talents to 
the research, thinks that no other genus than the 
diatonic existed before the time of Alexand^ the 
Great, when the chromatic was invented by 
Timoiheus ; whilst the enharmonic was on! j 
introduced about the time of Eratosthenes, who 
died B. c. 194. One &ct is fully establiahed, by 
a very remarkable document, which is preserv^ 
by Boethius, namely, that Tiraotheus (who was 
bom 346 b. c.) was banished from Sparta £or 
changing the style of their ancient music ; wfaidi, 
at all events, seems to have been, before his time, 
very siniple. This document is the decree of 
the senate against that musidan, and it is so 
remarkable, that it is wxNrth transcribing : — 

<< Whereas Timotheus, the Milesian, coming 
to our city, (Sparta,) has dishonoured our ancient 
musie^ and, despising the lyre of sevep strings, 
has, by the introduction of a greater variety of 
notes, corrupted the ears of our youth ; and, by 
the number of his strings, and the novelty of his 
melody, has given to our music an effeminate 
and artificial dress, instead of the plain and 
orderly one in which it has hitherto appeared ; 
rendering melody infamous, by composing in the 
chromatic, instead of the enharmonic ;* the kings 
and the ephori have, therefore, resolved to pass 
censure upon Timotheus for these things ; and, 
farther, to oblige him to. cut all the superfluous 
strings of his eleven, leaving only the seven tones; 
and to banish him from our city ; that men may 
be warned for the future not to introduce any 
new customs." 

* i. «. The ancient enharmonic of the first Olympus. 



- Thatt wece fiv« principal modes in Grecian 
marie,— the Dorian^ LyAan^ Phrygian^ /onton^ 
and JStoHan ; the names of all which, the reader 
will see, are derived from countries in Asia^r a 
strong proof that the musical knowledge of the 
Greeks, and their system, was* derived from the 
East. There were several intermediate modes, 
of which some* authors enumerate fifteen ; 
Aristoxenus reduces the number to thirteen; 
and others, again, to twelve. Of tlie principal 
modes-the gravest was the Dorian, the Phrygian 
was in the middle, and the Lydian was the 
acutest. In dividing each of these modes into 
two intervals, place was given to two other 
modes, the Ionian and the Etolian ; the first q£ 
which was inserted between the Dorian and the 
Phrygian, and the second between the Phrygian 
and the Lydian. In character, the Dorian is 
said to have been grave and magnificent, neither 
too diffusive, gay, nor varied; but severe and 
vehement. It was exciting and spirit stirring,--<r 

** Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the i)orian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle.** 

The Etolian was grand and pompous ; the 
Ionian neither brilliant nor effeminate, but rough 
and austere, with some degree, however, of 
elevation, force, and energy. The Phrygian was 
consecrated to religious ceremonies; and the 
Lydian was mild and soothing. Thus Dryden : , 

' '' Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his sovl to pleasures." ^ 

The following represents the octochord of 
PjTthagoras,. with the names of the strings, anH 
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tike conrefponduii^ notes b tbe modttn ixnmfer- 
tenor Bcale. 

ill » Bi 




*< As all sounds beyond the octave, In inodern 
harmony, are replicates of the primary one, the 
lyre, simple as it appears, was capable of express- 
ing every essential sound. No winder, then, 
that it sbould have been held, by the ancient 
Greeks, in such esteem. But, as it did not 
reach the whole extent of die human voice^ 
another octave was added. This circumstance 
gave rise to the term flat, as the alteration of the 
diatonic into the chromatic tetrachord introduced 
that of sharp : thus, £ F F ff A, consisting of 
a half tone, a minor semi-tone, and a minor third ; 
the term flat arose, from the necessi^ of making 
a half tone from the mese A, the fifth line bass 
staff; thus, A B b C D, to form a diatonic 
tetrachord, and a perfect fourth frqm the F 
below ; thus, F B b. The system of conjoining 
tetrachords, of which the fourth was always a 
perfect one, formed, together with the enharmonic, 
or quarter-tone division of SQund^ the sum and 
substance of the Greek immutable system, the 
double octave from A, the first space bass staff, 
to A, the second of the treble staff: dius, as 
divided into five hexachords by Forkell,"* viz. 

* S«t Aiti^e ^* Musie*" in the Lo»tkm i^m^oft^pedw. 
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mie Gfeek ftydtem also included sounds 
nOervahy fimtaHonSy mdopoda, and rhythm* 

Sounds are the elements of music : these are 
the foundation of both melody and harmony, 
which are formed by the agreeable arrangement 
of those tones or sounds which are produced by 
the human voice, or by any musical instrument* 
JntervcUs are the difference between sounds ; the 
least of which, in Greek music, was the enhar- 
monic diesis, or fourth of a tone. Mutations 
denoted the changes in genus, mode, time, or 
Air. Mdtjpaeia signified the art of composition, 
^md, in a strict sense, include intervalSy mutations, 
and thpthm, or the measurement of time, which, 
with ancient musicians, was very different fVom 
the modern rhythm, being, with them, prescribed 
by the long and short syllables of the poetry, and 
had no other variety than that afforded by its 
metrical laws. 

Before the time of Terpander, the Grecian 
ttielodies, like those of Egypt and Judea, were 
entirely traditional. The method of notation 
invented by him, and enlarged and improved by 
others^ was by using the letters of their alphabet 
to denote musical sounds. They did not use 
these letters in their pure state ; but some of 
them were inverted, others mutilated and con- 
founded, in various manners, .whilst a few only 
were used in their proper form. This system 
ap|)ear8 to us to be very complex^ and as remote 
as possible from the beautinal simplicity of the 
modern ntethod. 

All writers, however, do not agree in attribu- 
ting to the Greek notation these complicated 
difficulties. M. Peme, four or five years back, 
published a memoir on Greek music, in which 
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1^ reduces the characters from 1620 notes, tur 
signs of notation, which have been eDumerated* 
to comparatively a very few.* It is stated, that 
the Greeks formed, from the twenty-four letters 
of their alphabet, 125 musical characters. These 
M« Feme reduces, in the first instance, to ninety. 
The half of these he afterwards assigns to the 
voice,, and the other half to the instruments* 
This limits, to the number of forty-five, such 
signs as were necessary to be known, according 
as the object was to learn music of the vocal or 
instrumental kind. He goes even &rther than 
this, and attempts to demonstrate that, for the 
general use of practitioners, forty-four characters 
would be su£Scient, u e* twenty-two for the voices 
and twenty-two for instruments* He also con- 
tends, that the Greeks had a simple and uniform 
^lethod of teaching their general system ; since, 
out of fifteen modes, they took only the notation 
of the Lydian mode, in the diatonic scale, as a 
mediun^.for giving the examples upon which 
they founded their demonstrations. By m^ins 
of the notation of this mode only, they taiig^t 
^e pupil the elements of the musical art ; from 
which they gradually advanced to the knowledge 
of the other modes. 

There are only four specimens of ancient Greek 
music, in their supposed original notation, banded 

* Francois L. Feme was bom at Fans in 1772. H« 
was a, pupil of the Abbe d'Haudimont, and mad* great 
proficiency in the science. He came to be Frofessor 
of Harmony, Member of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and performer on the double bass in the chamber band of 
Napoleon. He composed much church music. He was 
an eminent theorist, and devoted much time to the study 
of aactent n^usic. . 
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do^#ii to US. Three of than are bymns, addreMed 
to Cafiiopey Apoilo^ dnd Nemesis, irhich were 
ibdiid among tbe pi^rs of the celebrated Arch- 
bftthop Usher. The fourth was found in a monas- 
tery^ near Messina, by Kircher. Itcbnsistsof the 
first eight rerses of the first Pjthic ode of Pindar^ 
set to niusical characters^ eorrespondng to those 
attributed b j Aljpios to the Lydian mode, which^ 
Plaio tells usi was so peculiarly adapted to inspire 
teitcher affections, that he forbad the use of it in 
hi8 republic* These specimens have been iUufr- 
trated b j Mona. Burette and Dr Btimey ; and one 
of tbehi» the hjmn to Calliope, haa be^ recently 
translated, from tbe origiiud Greek dbaracters, 
and harmmiized by Mr J. F» Danne^. It ia 
published in the 29th part of the London £ncj« 
clopeedia, art Music. Mr Dannelj coincidea 
in opinion with Doni, Zarlino^ StiUingfieet, ilnd 
othenrs, that the Greeks possessed the knowledge 
of harmonj, or counterpoint. Although we haye 
alrtedy started that we diall not (Uscoss this 
question, yet the following remarks by M. Feme 
appeat so judicious and applicable, that we inake 
no ilpologj for inserting them. 

<« There af e some reasons for supponng that, 
among the ancients^ the words harmonj^ rhythm^ 
measure, related respectiydy to the succelaioB of 
sounds froai high to low, to time and measure, oi* 
the manner of cQyid&ig the time. It is an ojpinmi 
yery generidly reeeiyed, liiat harmony, m the 
modern acceptation of the term, was not practised, 
or eVen known, among thenl; yfet may we not b^ 
permitted to raise some doubts as to the correct* 
Df^a of this o^nion ? The ancients are allowed 
t^:hme performed pieces in the octave, as well 
with the yoice as with instruments; this they 
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caDed antiphcmia. When men and women nioe 
together, the antiphonia is naturally produced 
The execution in unison is called homophonia; 
but can we believe that the sensation of the 
perfect chord should, through so many centuries, 
have been unperceived by the delicate ears of 
Greek musicians? It is in vain to all^e that 
the too powerful major third, engendered by a 
succession of true fifths, was r^arded by them as 
a dissonance; for, even supposing the assertion 
to be true, the accidental concord of voices^ or 
of instrumental sounds, must have often caused 
the natural chord of the third to be distinguished ; 
add to which, there still remained the fifUi. We 
have instruments of percussion — for instance, the 
cymbals — the origin of which maybe traced to a 
very remote period, which, in our system, gene- 
rally strike one of the lower octaves of the tonic, 
ana its fourth flat, or fifth sharp, according to the 
tone of the piece performed. As to the double 
flutes, which, judging from the antique bas-r^ie6 
and firescoes, were played together by the same 
musician, were they intoned in unison, in the 
octave, or in parts of a chord? — By the bye, 
with respect to these flutes, I will mention a 
peculiarity which struck me on viewing the 
magnificent collection of designs brought 'by 
M. Pacho ftom Cyrene, — these sonorous conical 
tubes are furnished with pegs, nearly similar ta 
those used in stringed instruments. 

<< But, in a word, why are the players upon the 
harp, portrayed in the paintings on the walls of 
the royal tombs at Thebes, in the excavation 
called the Catacomb of Harps, represented as 
employing both hands at once to strike the 
chords, in the manner of our modem harpers? 
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(See the great work published by the Commission 

" These facts, to which others might be added, 
authorize the opinion, that the ancients knew and 
employed simidtaneously other intervals besides 
that of the octave." 

. . Upon, the whole, the Greek music wasy we 
think, beyond doubt, of a much higher prder 
than it is generally deemed to be. They had a 
knowledge of all our musical intervals, within the 
compass of their scale, which neither ascended 
so h^h, nor descended so. low, as ours : and if 
they did not possess, a knowledge of harmony 
and counterpomt, in our meaning of the words, 
they certainly had the art of composing for, and 
directing, large vocal and instrumental bands^ 
and of producmg an effect, by their means, equal 
to any thing ever witnessed m modem times. 

It may be remarked, that great expectations 
were entertained of important information on 
musical and other subjects, to be found in the 
treatise of Philodoxenus, which was discovered 
in the ruins of Herculaneum, and presented by 
the King of Naples to his Majesty, .George I V. 
This MS. was unfortimately destroyed, with the 
•exception of a few fragments, in the process of 
unroUing. From these fragments we learn that 
it was a dissertation on music, after the manner 
of Boethius ; and, unless what is destroyed was 
far superior to what remains, it would have added 
little to our stock of information on the sul^ect 
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The best account of modem Greek mane 
that we have oiet with, if <;oDtafned in an inte- 
refldsg irork by M. Fauriei, cniiOed, << CS&oal* 
Pepmahm de la Greee ModerweJ' Tfant countzy 
abounds witili rhapaodists,—- a species of anpitt- 
visaUxiyx— BMisty if not all, <^ whom ave b^nc^ 
who go ftam village to vilfaige» and from &ir to 
feic, cingu^ the national soi^ of their beloved 
land, "niese songs, M. Faunel tells us, give the 
genuine »3|»ession of their character ;-^liiej are 
foetxj not to be found in books, but breathing 
and speakbg in the mouths of the people. Every 
public event, howie^rer petty in iaiportance or 
local in its operation, and frequently incidmts m 
private life, are made the subject of song; 
usually finding in the same person a poet to 
emboay, in the most musical language in the 
world, the iapideBts that are passing around, aad 
a musiciBii to adapt them to some flowing melody. 
Most of these airs are attributed to Uie bfind itioe- 
raats ahready mentioned, who traverse Greece 
in every direction, ftom the extremitv of due 
Morea to Constantinople, from the ^Bgean te 
the Ionian Sea. When Greece was under the 
dominion of the Turks, these wandering minstrels 
found their best welcome at the houses of the 
common people ; the lordly masters of the soil 
never mingled in the festive groups of which 
they formed the centre, but passed them by in 
disdain, and looked with apathy upon the interest 
and zeal with which the Greeks listened to the 
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fitrainsy — sometimes lively, sometimes patiietic, 
o£ tiiese << Homers of tiie day/' as M. Fauriel 
calls them. Their songs are accompanied by a 
stringed instrmnent, which they play with a bow, 
the ancient lyre and plectrum of the Greeks, of 
which they retain the name as well as the form. 
The instrument, when perfect, has five strings ; 
but it oflen consists of only two or three ; and, 
as may be imagined, the sounds it emits are not 
Teiy harmonious. Like the bards of old, these 
bHnd minstrels are the historians and chroniclers 
of modem Greece ; and by taking note of every 
thing, and celebrating every occurrence through 
the medium of their songs, they are the means 
of spreading tiurough the whole country the 
renown of adventurous actions, and the fame of 
the brave men by whom they are achieved. 

But music, and its sister poetry, are not con- 
fined in Greece to national and historical events. 
As already stated, the incidents of private life are 
frequently embodied in song by the rhapsodists ; 
and at the marriage festival, at the departure of 
any member of a family for a foreign land, and 
at tiie celebration of nmereal rites, when << the 
body is committed to the dust, and the spirit 
returns to God who gave it," poetry and music 
are the organs through which their emotions, 
whether of grief or joy, pleasure or regret, are 
conveyed ; and there are songs and airs adapted 
to each particular event. 

The funeral song, the Myriohgioy is of very 
high antiquity. Homer describes the whole 
family of Priam as mourning over the corpse of 
Hector ; and the custom has descended to the 
modem Greeks, amongst whom it has peculiar 
interest. These funeral laments begin when the 

N t 
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coipfie is piiqpaned for mtenneiMty «iid ane pa^ 
longed till the arrivid of the proeession 4Ut the 
doors of the church. During the perfomaivQe 4if 
the fiineral rites b^r the priests, the sob^ ace 
auspended, and begun «g|^ whm the body is 
depoaited in the grave; nor do they eren then 
tenainafie, but are renewed on a variety of occa- 
BMns ; indeed, during the whcle oi the following 
year, the females of the family sing bo son^ 
except those of a medandioly charsicter. Tbe 
fiineral .songs are sung by vxNnen only, and 9xe 
^liirays extempore. Mouiers pour ibrdi lanear 
tations for tb^ in&nts, regnetting them under 
the image of a delicate plant, a flower, a bird, or 
any other pleasing oljgect, viiich s^aiBoilates is 
their imagination to ^e lost child; and these 
elegiac i^^iaions Are often a( a irery pathetic and 
graceful kind. Widows lament -for their hustends, 
.daugihtars for their fathers ; end such is the eSoti 
jeqiuiied to smbdue their emotions .to the iOoiatRri 
.of poetry and music, that they not un^aquently 
&isLt under the exertion. M. Fauriel mentlKms 
jm instance of a woman who lived aear Mownt 
Pindus, who had lost her huslMmd, being leftia 
widow with two young children. Sbe was a poetr 
peasant girl, of great simplicity lofcharacter^ jmd 
who Jiad never given any indicatii^s of mind. 
With a child in each hano, she advance to the 
Ixkdyof her husband, and commenced her myrifr- 
logue, by reciting over it, in a manner eicpressive 
of great agitation and solicitude, a dream wMch 
•she had had some days before, as foUows :^--i> 

" MethQught, as I was busied with domeatlc care, 
A youth 8too4 on my threshold, of fierce commanding ur ; 
Adown his shoulders waving were wings of dazing white* 
"^ in i^ hand afiaked «word — oh, dread, appalling sights 
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ifeftornly sued upon ne, thai tliiis the pilenet fareke : 
* Js ^7 goo4m8ii withia ?* AH txgai^hng thu» I vgck/^y 
> My goodmaa is at home, and lulling on his breast 
Our little weeping Nikolos, to sootbe him into rest. 
But pass not tnou my threshold ; I prithee, youth, forbear, 
Thy terrible demeanour my little boy would scare.' 
Bat vaki were my entreaties, resistance was fin vain, 
The white-wsng'd youth was wsolute, and woidd an 

entranoe Asin; 
He darted o*er the threshold, an4 plunged his cruel sword 
Deep, deep within thy bosom, oh, thou, my heart's sole 

lord ! 
"There, too, is little Kik(^os, thy hope, thy fondest joy, 
At him the monster aim'd, but 1 saved our daiiing boy.*** 

The words of Ifiis iftipassioned recitative, and 
fhe manner and tone of the mourner, says M; 
Famel, made the byestanders shudder; and some 
of them looked towards the door, as if expecting 
to see l^e vi^en realized. The woman was over*- 
come by her emotion : she could proceed no 
ferther, and t^ew herself, with convulsive sobs, 
upon the body of her husband. 

These elegiac songs are sung to music, which, 
in its general character, approximates greatly to 
die Gregorian chant. But they have this pecu- 
liarity, that while other songs generally terminate 
in a low note, they finish in a high one. ' 

The music of most ti€ the Greek songs is 
extremely simple. It is accompanied with a 
drawling kind of eifect, and seetos more nearly 
allied tO' plaintive chants, Ifian to the music of 
die other nations of Europe. Their character 
always partakes of tfie plaintive, even when they 

* For the translation of this funeral song, and also of 
the modem Greek songs afterwards given, I am indebted 
to The Harmameon. 
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celebrate the victories of their chieftains, or oon- 
vey sentiments the very reverse of pathetic or 
gentle. On hearing them, it would seem as if 
they must have been composed expressly to be 
sung among the mountains, and to be repeated 
and prolonged by the echoes, like the Ranz des 
Vacnes of Switzerland* The air is frequently 
comprised in a single verse, usually in two, never 
in more. But it is often prolonged by the aid of 
words, arbitrarily introduced between the verses, 
as a kind of burden, and which, being often alto^ 
gether foreign to the subject, produce a very 
whimsical effect. The music of the rhymed 
songs, composed and sung in the greater towns, 
or in the isles, has more sweetness and unity €£ 
character, and shews more artifice and contri- 
vance. M. Fauriel says, he has heard many 
which were sung to Italian airs, long since for- 
gotten in Italy. 

It does not appear that the modem Greek 
music partakes m any eminent degree, if at all, 
of the style of that of antiquity. At a dinner 
given at die Mansion-house, London, in October, 
1824, four youthful Grecians, — Eustace Rallis, 
from Napoli di Romania; Stamonacea, a Livadian; 
Cosla, son of a Suliot chief; and Pericles, an 
Athenian, — were among the guests. At the 
request of the Lord Mayor, the juvenile posterity 
of the fathers of poetry and song gave succes- 
sively specimens of the style of the vocal music 
of modern Greece. The melodies they sang 
were national, scientific, and highly pleasing, but, 
though of a peculiar character, were founded on 
the modern diatonic scale, and did not in the 
least partake of that of their ancestors, as it has 
come down to us. From this we may infer, 
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tlutty with the many other characteristios of their 
ancient race, they have lost every trace of 
the diromatic and enharmonic systems formerly 
jN^valent. 

Mr Emerson, in his Letters from the JEgean^ 
one of the most recent publications on Greece, 
when treating of Smyma^ says, <^ We dined in 
company with a number of Greeks and Aus- 
triaas, and officers of the French and English 
navy, «nd in the evening engaged a boat to row 
us across the bay, to the Turkish gardens on the 
Aorlhem ^ore. It was a delicious night; the 
twinidiiig stars were scarcely visible in the blue 
«Uvery «ky, and the ocean lay calm as the 
heavens. There was no noise along the dusky 
shore, and the voice of a Greek musician, who 
accompanied us with his guitar, alone disturbed 
the solitude of the scene. He sang with great 
taste and feelii^ the soogs of his native moun- 
tains, and his tones were more musical than the 
gener^ty of the Greeks I have heard in the 
Morea, whose nasal notes are any thing but 
harmony. He had a vast number of the amatory 
songs of Christopoulo the Cretan, and the martial 
\yxicA of the patriot Riga ; and it was curious to 
hear the wild airs oi Greece sung almost beneath 
the windows of her insatiate murderers." 

Dodwell describes the music of the modem 
Greeks as being ^xn general as harsh and offensive 
to the ear, as their wine is to the palate. The 
common Greek songs," he says, " are precisely in 
the same style as the native and unaaomed yells 
of the Italian peasants, which arfs beyond any 
thing displeasing to a fcn-eign ear." On the other 
hanoC Lady Mary Wortley Montague, M. Fauriel, 
P. Delia Valle, M. Guys, and DOhssons, are all 
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in raptures with it ; but the difference of tastes 
may account for this discrepancy of opinion. The 
Greeks fre<][uently dance when they sing, as they 
did in the tune of Homer ; and, accordmg to Mr 
Dodwell, the only foreign tune they have any 
relish for is << Malbrguke, " which was intro- 
duced into Constantinople by the Franks, and is 
sung in many of the Greek towns. 

The following are specimens of the songs of 
modem Greece ; the first is a sea song ; the second 
the farewell of a dying chieftain ; and the hero 
of the third fell in an engagement with the Turks, 
when the latter were commanded by the famous 
Jousouph, one of the generals of Ali racha, called 
by the Greeks the Drinker of Blood* 

I. JOHN STATHAS. 

Topp*d by her floating flag of blue, 
Across the waves a vessel flew ; 
Another vessel bears in sight. 
Known by ber flag of crimson bright. 

'< Lower thy sail !" in conscious pride. 
And lordly tone, the former cried. 
<< Lower thy sail to thee ! bevrare. 
For I die noble Stathas bear. 

** Think*st thou I am a timorous bride 
Who lays, when bid, her veil aside ? — 
Grapple her fast, my seaman brave ! 
Dye deep with Turkish blood the wave !** 

The Turks brook not the haughty check, 
But Stathas now is on her deck ; 
The waves are stained with crimson die, — , 
They yield* and AUa ! is the cry. 
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II. THE TOMB OF DEMOS. 

The sun was sinking in the west, 
When Demos thus his sons address'd : — 
** My sons, your evening meal provide, 
Then come and seat ye at my side. 
Thou, Lamprakis, hope of my race, 
There ! take my arms and fill my pUu^e. 
"My sons, my much loved sabre take. 
Cut boughs a verdant couch to make ; 
And when upon it I am laid. 
Go, call the priest my soul to aid. — 
Full fifty years my luid I served, 
Nor ever from my duty swerved. — 
Prepare my tomb, and make it large ; 
Place me in act the foe to charge ; 
And in it leave a passage free, 
Where spring's sweet bird may visit me. 
And nightingales, whose notes may bring 
The tidings of returning spring.** 

III. GHIPHTAKIS. 

The mountains thirst for clouds ; the plain, 
Parch'd by the sun, for cooling rain ; 
The vulture for his prey, — and more. 
The Mussulman for Grecian gore. 

Whfere is Ghiphtakis* mother fled. 
Who wails, e*en now, two children dead ? 
Wandering amid the mountains wild. 
Seeks she her last, her fondest child ? 

The sounds of war her ears assail. 
The gun loud thunders in the gale, — 
Alas ! not now to celebrate 
The nuptial feast, the village fdte. 

Then Ghiphtakis she wounded found, 
Stretched bleeding on the damp cold ground ; 
Thus lies the cypress, when the blast 
Its honours in the dust has cast. 
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** The foe is nigh ; strike home !" he said, 
** And beat fiur hence jour dikfbiii*s head. 
Lest by the victor it be borne 
With joy, to glut his savage scorn.*'* 

The church music of the modem Greeks is 
described as verr monotonous, aaid as^ being 
calculated to send the hearers to sleep, instead 
of rousing and animating them, like the strains of 
their ancient melody. But they have recently 
made a great improvement in the art of teaching 
music. It is asserted, that it could not be learnt 
formerly in less than thirty years, oiring to the 
immense number of arbitrary characters used 
in the not&don, to which each professor gave 
his own signification. The system is now so 
simplified, that it may be taught in two years. 

A treatise on this new method has been pub- 
lished by M. Anastasius Thamyris ; and it is to 
be hoped, that peace will soon be restored to this 
fine countiT, with the very name of which so 
many deligntful associations are connected, and 
that its people will have leisure and inclination 
to cultivate an art which, more than any other, 
humanizes the manners, softens the heart, and 
awakens in the breast every good and virtuous 
emotion. 

* It is a imrtieular point of honour whh the Greeks, 
not to allow dieir heads, after death, to fall into the hands 
of the Turks, who practise upon them eveiy barbaious 
outrage. " My friends,*' said an expiring chieftain, « cut 
off my head, that our enemies may not bear it with them, 
to be exposed to the gaee of every passer-by. My enemies 
will see it, and their hearts w&l laugh with joy; — my 
mother, also, may see it, and would expire at the sight." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MUSIC OF THE ROMANS. 



LiKB every other people, the Romans, from 
their firfet origin lus a nation, were possessed of a 
species of music which might be distinguished as 
their own.. It appears to have been rude and 
coarse* and prolra^ly was a variation of that in 
use among the Etruscans, and other tribes around 
them in Italy. Indeed Strsibo tells us, in express 
terms, that the public music of the Romans^ 
espeddlly such as was used in sacrifices, came 
irom Etruria ; and Dionyjsius Halicamassus says, 
thtit the Etruscans derived their musical know- 
ledge from Argos, though it appears more 
pr<&able that it came frpm the East. It is 
But^HMed they cittained a considerable proficiency 
in music before any other European nation ; but 
ve hare few memorials now remaining of their 
ancient oelebrity,. . Their m'chitecture bears 
Btrcmg marks of an Egyptian origin ; and it is 
likely that they derived their music from the 
tfiame source ; at all events, there is undoubted 
^tidence, from paintings tm an ancient Etruscan 
▼ate, and frlom yarious antique sculptures, that 
stringed instruhientjS, with necks, similar to the 
Bgyptiah diehord, described by Dr Burney, were 
k^Wn ta the ancient inhabitants of Etruria. A 
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monochord iBstnimenty with a long neck, and a 
wheel and handle, like therofti, or hurdy-gurdy, was 
also painted upon an ancient Etruscan vase, which 
was extant not many years since. All the Greek 
instruments of music have been found sculptured 
on Etruscan vases ; and the Etruscans are said, 
by Athenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, and others, to have invented the trum- 
pet, which they communicated to the Greeks. 
From the Etruscan lyre, it is not at all improbable 
that the first idea of the viol was derived. 

The earliest mention we find made of musi<^ at 
Rome, is in an account of the triumph of Romulus 
for his victory over the Cseninenses, u. c 4; 
B. c. 749. Dionysius tells us, that on this occa- 
sion, the army, horse and foot, ranged in their 
divisions, followed the chariot of the conqueror, 
^ h3anning their gods in songs of their country, 
and celebrating their general in extemporary 
verses." The same author says, the Romans 
worshipped the Idsean goddess (Cybele) with 
annual sacrifices, when her image was carried in 
procession through the city, the priests and 
priestesses striking their cymbals^ whilst their 
followers played tunes upon their jfluies, ** in 
honour of the mother of the gods." 

In the religious institutions of Numa, who 
commenced his reign about 715 b. c. we find 
mention made of the ScUii, who were dancers, 
and singers of hymns in praise of the god. of war ; 
and this emperor, in dividing the people into 
tribes, according to their different occupations, 
gave the musicians the first rank, because di^ 
were employed in affairs of religion. 

Servius TuUius, who commenced his reign 
578 years b. c. formed the people into classes, 
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pr oeBturkfSy and he ordained, that two centuries 
should consist of << trumpeters, hlowera of the 
horn, &C., and of such as, without any other 
instruments, sounded the charge." In the laws 
of the ten tables, too, which were enacted 450 
9* c. we find particular mention of musicians: 
by these laws, the number of flute players to be 
used at funerals was limited to ten ; and it was 
decreed, that << the praises of honoured men should 
be displayed in an assembly of the people," and 
that << mournful songs, accompanied with a flute» 
should attend those praises." 

According to Livy, the drama was first intro- 
duced into Rome, in the year 364 b. c. on occa- 
non of a plague which raged during the consulate 
of C Sulpicius Peticus, and C« Licinius Stolo* 
The magistrates, to appease the incensed deities, 
who they supposed had sent this visitation upon 
the city in their anger, instituted the games 
called hcenici,* <^ winch," says the historian, 
<< were amusements entirely new. Actors were 
sent for firom Etruria, who, without verses, or 
any action expressive of verses, danced, not 
ungracefully, after the Tuscan manner, to the 
flute." Subsequently satires, accompanied with 
music set to the flute, were recited, with suitable 
gestures; and some years aflerwards, Livius 
Andronicus first ventured to abandon satires, and 
wrote plays with a regular and connected plot. 
In Greece, the Roman dramatic authors were 
actors in their own pieces ; and Andronicus seems 
to have been the first person who gave the singing 
imd the dancing to two different persons. He 

♦ From the Greek word gxjjvTj, wliicli signifies a shady 
phcBt or arbour, made with branches, or boughs of trees^ 
wi^ which the ancients covered their stages. 
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danced himself, and transferred the singing to tf 
younger performer. 

These plays having heen introduced into Rome 
to propitiate the offended deities, it is clear that 
music had a considerable part in the religions 
ceremonies of the period ; and its importance in 
these ceremonies is apparent from the following 
circumstances, related by Liyy: — ^It was the 
custom to regale the TiaicineSy or flute players, 
plentifully at the sacrifices, but in the year S09 
B. c. having been refused by the censors the privi- 
lege of eating in the temple of Jupiter, according 
to ancient custom, they withdrew in a body to 
Tibur, so that there were no performers len to 
play before the sacrifices. A solemn embassy 
was sent to Tibur, to endeavour to persuade the 
refractory musicians to return to Rome. Hiey 
were de^, however, to the entreaties both of the 
embassadors and of the Tiburtines. The latter, 
therefore, resorted to <* an artifice," says Livy, 
«< well suited to the dispositions of these men." 
They were intoxicated, and in that state con- 
veyed to the Roman forum; and when they came 
to themselves, the Roman people flocked about 
them, and prevailed upon them to stay in their 
native city. The privilege of eating in the temple 
was also restored to such as were employed in 
playing before the sacrifices. 

if any thing more were wanted to shew the 
importance attached to music in the religious 
ceremonies of the Romans, it would be found in 
the testimony of various authors. 

CensorinuQ remarks, ^< If music had not hem 
acceptable to the immortal Gods, a IHbicen would 
certainly not have assisted at every prayer iq 
their temples.'' *' A friend to the temple9'' ia the 
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jippellallcm whidi Horace gives to muMC« Maxi-^ 
mus Tyrius calls it ** the companion of sacrifices ; ' 
aixlProclus tells us, that the very avenues of the 
temple were furnished with music. ^' When they 
approached the altars and temples they sang» 
and the tibia played in the recesses." 
' Although music was thus amalgamated with, 
ynd made an essential part of, the religious rite^ 
, of the Roman temples^ it does not appear to have 
been much in use on other occasions, nor to have 
attained any great degree of refinement or per-* 
fection, till after the conquest of Antiochus the 
Great, king of SyrisL ; and it is recorded by Livy, 
that the custom w^s then first introduced at 
Rome of having PsaUerue^ or female musicians, 
to attend and perform at feasts and banq^uets.* 
After the conquest of Greece and Etruria, the 
music and musical instruments of the Romans 
were much improved. That the . music of Rome 
was chiefly Grecian, would be evident from the 
feet, {if there were no other proof,) that, in the 
time of Vitruviiis, the first Roman author who- 
treated upon this science, there were few or no 
Latin terms applicable to it. He says, '' The 
science of music, in itself obscure, is particularly 
so, to such as understand not the Greek Ian* 
guage." Dr Burney remarks, — ^^ Music was, 
however, in great favour at Rome, during the 
latter end of the republic, and the voluptuous 
times of the emperors ; the stage th^n flourished ; 
the temples were crowded; festivals frequent, 
and banquets splendid ; so that we may suppose 
it to have been very much used, both upon public 

• Pgakria was a general appellation for a girl that sung 
and played upon some stringed instrument, — a minsttel^ 

o 2 
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and private occasions, in so rich, pi^mknis, and 
ilourishing a city as Rome, the mistress of the 
worid. But this music must have differed as 
little from that of Greece, as the descriptions of 
it in Horace and Virgil differ from those to be 
found in Homer and the Greek lyric poets." 

The Romans, like the Greeks, united the 
melody of the voice to the sound of instruments i^ 
and their orators were sometimes accompanied on 
the finte while they harangued the people ; pl*o^ 
bably to help them in sustaining the voice^ and in 
keeping it to its natural pitch. They had also a 
class of strolling minstrels, called AnAubauBy who 
played on the tibia, or fiute, and danced in public 
places ; and who, it is conjectured, came from the 
£fl»t. Probably the licentious conduct of tkesef 
AmbubaiayBxidofthe Tibicines, produced the e^ot 
of Emilius Saurus, during his consulate, 
** ^' proscribing concerts of music in Rome* 

This edict, however, did not remain long in force. 

The Romans had very few sohoUoy after the 
manner of the Greeks. Horace is the only Lada 
lyric with whose works we are acquainted. Most 
of his odes are real songs, whidi he is st;^po0ed 
to have sung either at table with his friends, to 
his mistress, or in societies where men of pleasure 
used to assemble. These probably became aa 
popular in Rome as the songs of Anacreon in 
Greece ; the soldiers, too, had their war songs 
and lampoons, whiqh they sung in public on idl 
occasions. 

The Roman shows and public spectacles af^ear 
to hav^ corrupted and degraded music, as all that 
was performed at them was of a very ordinary 
construction. Ovid describei^ the music of the 
theatre as being, in his time, of so artless a con- 
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stractton, that the airs were sung by the plouf h- 
men in the fields. Yet, according to Cicero, the 
composers understood one great principle in the 
soieace, the art of contrast, with the advantages 
of light and shade, and of swelling and diminish* 
ing sounds. We also learn from the same orator, 
that it was the custom of persons of rank to keep 
a band of musicians as part of their domestic 
establishments. 

In the time of the emperors music was much 
encouraged, and by none more than by Nero, 
who affected to be devotedly attached to the 
science, keeping five thousand musicians at hia 
own* expense, and, a. c. 63, mounting the stage 
himselj^ at Naples, as a public singer. He also 
became a competitor at the Olympic games,' 
and obtained the prize by corrupting the judges. 
He also travelled through Greece, playing upon 
the cithara, and singing, challenging the best 
performers in every town he came to, and, as 
may be imagined, in every place coming off 
victor, not by the force of his talents, but by 
having wor\Led upon the cupidity either of his- 
judges or competitors. The measures this tyrmxt 
resorted to, in order to obtain applause frcHn the 
audiences, before whom he tocuc a dehght in 
exhibiting his musical talents, are also related by 
Suetonius. Not only the senators and knights, 
but the whole population of Rome were invited 
to hear him. He never suffered an audience to 
depart till he was tired himself, and frequently 
detained them not only the whole day, but night 
also. Spies were set to watch their behaviour ; 
and woe to those who shewed the least signs oi 
dissatisfaction t Afler the death of Nero, the 
musidians he had fostered and encouraged were 
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expelled the city ; the art sensibly declined, and 
its annals a£Pord little worthy of mention till ita 
introduction into the Christian church. 

The musical instruments of the Romans were 
similar to those of the Greeks. But they appear 
to have had a greater variety. Among their 
wind instruments they had the 2%'<s pares, or 
equal flutes ; the Tilna dextrce, or right-handed 
flutes ; the TibuB sinistrtBy or lefl-handed flutes ; 
and the Tibue impares, or unequal flutes. Of 
the manner in wliich these were used we know so 
little, that it has never been determined whether 
the pares and impares were double and single, or 
equal and unequal flutes, though we have adopted 
the latter signification ; nor are the learned better 
agreed upon the distincticm between the right- 
handed and lefl-handed flutes. In the represen- 
tations in ancient sculpture, it is not unusual to 
see one of the unequal flutes straight, and the 
other curved; and Hesychius, the grammarian^ 
says, that the curved flute was held in the left 
hand, and the straight flute in the right. We may 
also collect from Pliny, that the largest of the 
impares was for the left hand ; since, speaking of 
the reeds of which they were made, he says, the 
part next the ground being the widest, serves 
for the left-hand flute. There is the figure of a 
female bacchanal, in the Farnese collection at 
Rome, blowing a double flute, the tubes of which 
are of imequal length, and are furnished with 
keys, or stopples. Most of the double flute 
players, however, who are exhibited in sculpture, 
appear to grasp the instrument without any mo- 
tion of the fingers ; and as many of the flutes are 
without perforations, we are left to doubt whether 
they were modulated by the hand> or, as is the 
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case with our txumpets and horns, by the mouth. 
In some of the ancient paintings and sculptures, 
we see the tibia represented with stopples, like 
our modern hautbois. It should be remembered, 
that these tibia were all played on by blowing 
into the top, like our clarionets : the ancients 
had QO instrument similar to the modern German 
flute. The Romans, as well as the Greeks, had 
an instrument of the same kind, and very nearly 
resembling the modem bagpipe. Dr Bumey 
suggests, that the union of the sjrinx with the 
bagpipe, first suggested the idea of the organ. 
This opinion has been adopted by M. Fetis, 
editor of the Revue Musieaky published at Paris ; 
who, in a letter addressed to the editor of the 
Hamumioon^ states the result of his researches 
to be a conviction, that the ancient pneumatic 
organ was neither more nor less than a bagpipe. 
Of the nature of the music in vogue during 
this period, the best account is to be found in the 
works of Aristides Quintilianus, a Greek musician, 
who flourished about a. d. ISO, and who has left 
us the most complete treatise on the music o€ 
the ancients that we possess. He defined music 
to be the art of the beautiful in bodies and 
movements, though he subsequently confined it 
to the cultivation of the voice and accompanying 
action. The following are the principal divisions 
of the art given in his work. We copy the table 
from a i^etch by M. Alexander Choron, a French 
writer on music. 
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Tc^le of the Principal Divisions of Music, 
accordinff to Aristides Quintilianus. 

"ContemplatiTe f 



MiisiC' 



Natural 



1 



Artificial 



Active or 

.Eruditive 



C General 

t Arithmetical 

{Harmonic * 
Rhytilimic 
Metric 

r Melopoeia 
'Usual -I RhytnmofHBia 

C Poetry 

rOr^aiuc 
. Enunciative < Odic 

C Hypercritic 



fSounds 
Intorrab 
System 
Genera 
Tones 
Mntatiani 
.Melopoia 



Contemplative music, according to the systeoi 
of Quintilianus, was that part of the science 
which defined the principles, and inquired inte 
the causes of the effects produced ; in fact> the 
theoretical part of it: as active music, which 
applied those principles already developed^ W8# 
the practical part. He distinguished the three 
genera, the diatonic, the chromatic, and the 
enharmonic ; each of which comprised a number 
of notes, represented by different marks, varying 
with the various modes, and in the formation of 
which no analogy was attended to. Nothing 
therefore could possibly be more confused ; and 
the study of music became, of course, extremely 
difficult. As to rhythm and metre, music was 
entirely subservient, in these respects, to poetry ; 
and composition, it seems nearly certain, was 
almost, if not entirely, confined to vocal pieces. 
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TBE INTRODUCTION OF MUSIC INTO THE CHURCtt. 

After the death of Nero, music was declared 
infamous ; its professors were hanished from the 
imperial city ; and the science took refuge with 
the early Christians, who introduced it into their 
churches, and chapels, and houses ; and made it 
a prominent feature in their ritual. Whilst this 
was the case in Italy, the apostles and their 
successors introduced music into their worship 
in the East ; and at Jerusalem, Antioch, and all 
other places where the disciples of Jesus met, 
the Redeemer was worshipped, and his praises 
celebrated, with psalms and spiritual songs. 

The Padre Martini thinks, and not improbably, 
that our present ecclesiastical music is derived 
from that which was sung in the temple by the 
ancient Hebrews. The Psalms of David were 
evidently used by our Saviour and his apostles 
in their devotional exercises ; and, even on the 
dross, Jesus poured forth his sorrows in the words 
of the royal Psalmist. It is also probable, that 
the same psalms formed the solace and conso- 
' lation of Peter and Paul in their dungeons; and 
that when the latter exhorted the Ephesians to 
praise the Lord in psalms and hymns, the sublime 
productions of the Sweet Singer of Israel were 
^o^e proposed as a model, both as to words and 
melody. 
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In the first ages of the church, music formed 
a principal part of divine worship. Pliny, writing 
to Trajan, says, the Christians " assemble 
^•"' ' before day-break, to sing alternate hymns 
to Christ, and to God.*' Lucianus, a few years 
after, also alludes to the practice of singing hymns 
by the new sect : and in most of the ancient 
fathers, we find some mention of the musical rites 
used in the churches. The music used might 
be the music of the Greeks or Romans : but it 
is equally probable, that it was the solenm music 
of the Temple derived from the ancient Jews, 
and communicated, with the psaltns, to the 
Christians, by the first teachers of the religion. 
The Psalms of David were certainly sung; for 
we find, that Paulus Samosatenus was 
^' "* ' condemned for heresy, and for banish- 
ing from the church, of which he was bishop, thcf 
psalms and hymns of the son of Jesse, and 
substituting foolish melodies in his own praise. 
Saint Athanasius condemned the Milesians, " for 
having the Psalms [of David] in an indecent 
manner, accompan3n[ng the sacred music with 
the clapping of hands, with jumping, and with 
the sound of bells attached to a cord." Leo the 
Great observed, in the fifth century^ " Not for 
our own glory, but for that of Christ our Lord, 
have we sung with uniform voices the Pdalms of 
David." 

In the Christian church, the practice of singirig 
in antiphony, that is^ l^y change, or coursef first 
on one side, and then on the o^ex', wte very early 
practised, and is said to have been introduced 
into the church at Antioch (where^ according to 
Eusebius, the first regular Christian choir was 
established) by St Ignatius, who was a. disciple 
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of St John. Socrates tells us, that it was revealed 
to this father in a vision ; but Suidas intimates, 
that it was not till the reign of Constantius, the 
son of Constantine the Great, that antiphonal 
singing was adopted. The most reasonable sup- 
position is, that it was copied from the Jewish 
ritual ; and we see in the early adoption of this 
practice, a strong proof of the correctness of 
Padre Martini's opinions, that the music used bjr 
the apostles and the first Christians, was that of 
the Temple. 

Whilst in the churches immediately derived 
from the apostles, the music of the Jews was, 
in all probability, adopted, << it is no less pro- 
bable, that the music of the hymns, which were 
first received in the church, wherever Paganism 
prevailed, resembled that which had been many 
ages used in the temple worship of the Greeks 
and Romans. Of this, the versification of those 
hymns affords an indisputable proof, as it by no 
means resembles that of the Psalms, or of any 
other Hebrew poetry ; and examples mav be 
found in all the breviaries, missals, and antipho- 
naries, ancient and modern, of every species of 
versification which has been practised by the 
Greek and Roman poets, particularly the lyric ; 
such as the Alcmanian, Alcaic, Sapphic, &c."* 
The tunes, however, whether Hebrew, Greek, 
or Roman, used in the church at this early age, 
must have been extremely simple, and easy of 
execution, being sung in chorus, without any 
preparation, by people who, generally speaking, 
haid not the least idea of music, and who professed*, 
also, in every thing, to observe the greatest 

• BuRNEY's History of Music, ii. 8. 
p 
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Bus^licity. Of the prevalence of this cuBtom we 
have many proofs. Fhilo, when speaking of the 
Therapeutae,* tells us^ that " afler supper their 
sacred songs began ; when all were arisen, thej 
selected from the rest two choirs, one of men 
and one of women, in order to celebrate some 
festival ; and from each of these a person of 
majestic form, and well skilled in music, was 
chosen to lead the band. They then chanted 
hymns in honour of God, composed in differeat 
measures and modulations, now singing together^ 
and* now answering each other by turos/* £use- 
bius also affirms, that, when the Christian churches 
were consecrated throughout the dominions of 
Rome, under the Emperor Constantine, (about 
A. D. 312-314) << there was one common consent 
in chantmg forth the praises of God : the per- 
formance of the service was exact, the rites of 
the church decent and majestic ; and there- was 
a place appointed for those who sung Psalms; 
youths and virgins, old men and young." 

In the time of Constantine, music was milch 
encouraged in the eastern churches ; so it was 
by the Emperor Theodosius, who, howeveiv 
abolished the Capitoline game6, by which the 
improvement of secular music was, in all proba«> 
bility, impeded ; though, as Dr Burney observes* 
the abolition was favourable to good order and 
decorum. At the council of Laodicea, which was 
held between the years 360 and 370, ecclesiastical 
music fell under the discussion of the assembled 
clergy ; and a canon was issued, directing, dial 
<< none but the canons, and the choir who sing 
out of the parchment books, should presume te 

* Whob according ib Eusebius, were Christians. 
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smg in the church." These regulations soon 
passed from the East to the West, and were 
adopted in most countries where Christianity 
was established. 

During the reign of Theodosius, the mode 'of 
sin^ng adopted in the eastern church was intro- 
duced into the church of Milan by St Ambrose, 
who presided over that see from a. d. 374, to 
A. B. 398. This prelate had made a considerable 
proficiency in music, and in consequence of the 
ecclesiastical chanting having fallen into great 
confusion, he resolved to give a fixed c<mstitutioii 
to church music. He instituted in his cathedrid 
a peculiar kind of singing, called the Canius 
AmbrosiantM, or Ambrosian chaut, which was 
derived from the East, and introduced into 
Milan, according to St Augustine, who was a 
disciple of St Ambrose, about a. d. 386. <^ At 
t^is time," says that father, << it was first ordered, 
that hymns and psalms should be sung afler the 
manner of eastern nations, that the people might 
not languish and pine away with a tedious sorrow; 
and from that time to the present, it is retained 
at Milan, and imit|ited by almost all the other 
congregations of the Christian world." The 
effect of this music appears to have been very 
great ; for the same holy fiither, speaking of the 
sensation he felt on entering the church, whilst 
the choir was singing, says — << As the voices 
fiowed into my ears, truth was instilled into my 
heart, and the affections of piety overflowed in 
tears of joy." 

It is difficult to say what was the true natures 
of the Ambrosian chant, or in what its specific 
difference from that of St Gregory, of which we 
shall soon have to speak, consisted. M. Alexandre 
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Choron afllnnsy that, << on exat^umng the chants of 
the Milanese church, no obvious di&rence is to be 
found from those of other churches." Dr Bumey, 
also, says he was not able, '' in hearing the service 
performed at the Duomo of Milan, or by a perusal 
of the missals, or other books published in that 
city on the subject of Canto Fermoy to discover 
any considerable deviation from the melodies 
used in the service of other cathedrals in France 
or Italy, where the Gregorian chant is said to 
subsist ;" and he adds, <' the truth is, there are 
no vestiges of the Ambrosian chant remaining^ 
sufficient to ascertain its peculiar character/' 
Being derived from a Greek origin, however, it 
must have been constructed on the system of 
tetnu^hords, by which all the ancient Greek 
melody was regulated ; and St Ambrose is uni- 
versally allowed to have used four authentic, or 
principal modes, the names of which the Greek 
ecclesiastics had retainedfrom the ancient system ; 
t. 6. the Dorian, from D to d ; the Phrygian, from 
£ to e ; the iBolian, from F to f ; and the Mixo- 
lydiim, from. G to g. These modes were also 
distinguished by the Greek niunerical terms of 
ProtoSy first; betUeroSy second; Tritosy third; 
and Teiafiosy fourth. " There was, however," 
Dr Burney observes, no other resemblance 
between them '' and those of the ancient Greeks, 
of the same denomination, than there would be, 
in modem music, between the keys of D, £, F, 
G, minor, and the different species of octave 
produced by the sounds belonging to the key of 
C natural, as they lie between D and d, £ ana e." 
There is a composition still remaining — the 
Te Veum — which is said to be the work of St 
Ambrose,, and which is better known and appre* 
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thoMtd than the works of many more modem 
masters. Some traditions say, that the &ther 
composed it on the occasion of St Augustine's 
being admitted into the church ; but others 
affirm, that it was the joint production of these 
two holy men. The claim of St Ambrose, how« 
e^er, to the authorship of this admirable h3nain, is 
not undisputed. Usher attributes it to Nicedusy 
bishop of Triers, who flourished about the year 
5CX> ; the Benedictine editors of the works of' St 
Attibrose do not ascribe it to him ; and Cave aad 
Stfflingfleet agree, that it is not by him singly, 
nor conjointly with St Augustine. Whosoever 
may be the author, the piece is one of the most 
ancient specimens of ecclesiastical music we 
possess ; and is likely to last till time shall be no 
more. 

There were few alterations in the style of 
sacred dianting, thus established by St Ambrose, 
till Gregory the Great introduced the Ccmto 
Ferm&y which has been in use in the church till 
liie present day. The principal change, indeed, 
before the dme of St Gregory, seems to have 
been the introduction into the ecclesiastical 
music of a more gay and florid style than St 
Ambrose and the earlier fathers approved of; 
probably produced by an amalgamation of some 
parts oi the Pagan theatrical music, with the 
Ambrosian chant. This style of music is dis- 
tinguished in the works of our early musical 
writers, by the term Canto FiguranJto, It is not 
supposed to have been very generally adopted ; 
uneducated and illiterate as the mass of the 
Christian congregations were, it is not probable 
that they could easily form the semi-tones, or 
execute a variety of difficult passages. Padre 

P 2 
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Martini is of opinion, that the munic of the first 
ages of the church, . consisted chiefly of a plain 
and simple chant in unison and octaves : an early 
distinction, as appears by passages in the works 
of St Athanasius and Geronticns, a monk of 
Alexandria, was, however, made between singing 
and chanting ; hymns, it would appear, were 
sung by a single person, whilst the Psalms were 
chanted by the whole congregation. 

St Gregory was bom at Rome about the year 
550. He sprung from a patrician &mily, and, 
obtaining the notice of the emperor Justinian, 
was appointed prefect of the city. Finding a 
religious life, however, better adapted to his 
disposition, he quitted his secular employment; 
and, on the deadi of Pelagius I., was elevated to 
the pontifical chair. Whilst he occupied this 
high station in the church, he applied himself to 
CTOCt another reformation in sacred music. For 
this purpose, he augmented the four modes used 
by St Ambrose to eight ; he banished the Ckianio 
FigurantOy as too light and volatile for the 
church; he collected the musical fragments of 
such hymns and psalms as the first fathers of the 
church had approved ; and selected, methodized, 
and arranged them in the order which was long 
continued at Rome, and soon adopted by the 
chief part of the western church. He also 
established a singing school in Rome, which 
flourished for three hundred years idler his 
death ;* and he was the first who separated the 
chanters from the regular clergy; saying, the 
former were more celebrated for weir fine voices, 
than for their piety. He also substituted the 

* John Diaconus tells us he died in 604. 
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Roman letters, in place of the more complicated 
Greek notes. By A, B, C, D, E, F, G, he 
designated the seven notes of the lower, or grave 
octave, which begins at la ; and by a, b, c, d, e, 
f, g, those of the higher octave ; and, by the 
same letters doubled, the third octave. 

The four modes introduced by St Gregory 
were deitominated plagaly or relative^ or collaterai. 
The difference between these and the four 
authentic modes seems to have been, that the 
melodies in the latter are << generally confined 
within the compass of eight notes above the key 
note ;" and those in the former " within the 
compass of the eight notes, below the fifth of the 
key." The numeral names of the modes were 
now altered, and the four authentic modes num- 
bered 1, 3, 5, 7 ; the four plagal ones, 2, 4, 6, 8. 

The following is a scale of die essential sounds 
of the eight modes, or tones. It will be observed, 
thKt, in Romish missals, &c., only four lines are. 
used in the musical staff, with two clefs, the bass 
and tenor, or those of F and C, which are 
removeable ; the only major keys are C, and its 
two fifths F and G ; and the only minor keys, A/ 
E, and D. There are only two kinds of notes^ 
the square ■ , and the lozenge # ; the first 
being for long syllables, and the second for 
short: short notes were, however, unknown to 
St Gregory ; in his days they were all of a length. 
The French, in some of their modern missals, 
add a tail to the square, which increases its 
diHration. The Italians seldom use any other 
than square notes in their Canto Fermo ; nor did 
the French, in their more ancient books. It may 
also be observed, that * the characters used in 
the following scale were not invented till some 
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centuries after the time of St Gregory. Since 
their invention, however, having been applied 
chiefly to the purpose of writing eccleB i as t ica i 
cliants in the Antiphonary of that pontiff^ they 
have obtained the appellation of Gregorian notes.. 

Souafids qf the eight tones. 
I S 8 4 
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As to the use of instrumental music in the 
church, Dr Bumey says: — « After the most 
diligent inquiry concerning the time when instni^ 
mental music had admission into the ecclesiastical 
service, there is reason to conclude, that, before 
the reign of Constantino, as the converts of the 
Christian religion were subject to frequent per- 
secution and disturbance in their devotion, the use 
of instruments could hardly have been allowed : 
and, by all that can be collected from the writings 
of the primitive Christians, they seem never to 
have been admitted. But, after the full esta- 
blishment of Christianity as the national religion 
of the whole Roman empire, they were used in 
great festivals, in imitation of the Hebrews, as 
well as Pagans, who, at all times, have accom- 
panied their psalms, hymns, and religious rites, 
with instrumental music." 

The organ was introduced into the Romish 
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church by Pope Yitalian, about the year 670, as 
i» gener€uly allowed, although some writers sup^ 
pose its introduction to have been much earlier. 
Dr Busby quotes an epigram, writtea by Julian 
the apostate, about a. d. 360, (and first copied 
by Iki Conge from the Anthology,) as a proof 
that it was introduced before his time. The 
following is the learned Dr's translation of this 
epigram: — 

'< Reeds I behold, of earth the rigid spoil, 
Reeds of a novel growth, and brazen soil ; 
That not heaven's wind, but blasts mechanic breathe, 
From Iwigs that labour at their roots beneath ; 
While a skill'd artist's nimble finger bounds 
0*er dancing keys, and wakes celestial sounds." 

Ammonius thinks, that organs were not used 
for ecclesiastical purposes till afler 820, in the 
time of Louis the Pious; whilst Bingham* afHrms, 
that they were not introduced till after the 
times of Thomas Aquinas,, giving the honour 
of their introduction to Marinus Sanutus, a. d. 
1290 ; adding, << our church does not use musical 
instruments, as harps and psalteries, to praise 
God withal, that she may not seem to Judaize." 
It appears, however, from the testimony of 
GervaS) the monk of Canterbury, that organs 
were used upwards of one hundred years before he 
wrote* which was in the latter end of the twelfth* 
and the beginning of the thirteenth century; 
and it seems certain, that the introduction must 
he assigned to a period even much earlier than 
this. The GreeK emperor, Constantinus Cop- 
ronymus, sent one to Pepin, king of France, 
about A. D. 755, as a present; and, in 812, one 

^ In his Origines Sacrce, 
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was built at Aix-la-Ch^elle, for Chariemagtie, 
which the Benedictine, D. Bedos de ddles, says, 
was the first that was furnished with bellows, 
and in which water was not employed.* In 
826, Georgius, a Venetian presbyter, visited the 
court of Louis le Debonnaire, and built an oi^aii 
at Aix on the hydraulic principle. 
. Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music^ 
gives an engraving of a very ancient monument 
at Rome, mentioned by Mersennus, in which an 
organ is represented. The antiquity of this 
monument is questioned, however, by Mason, in 
his Essay on Church Music. Cassiodorus, who 
was a native of Squillace, in the kingdom of 
Naples, where he was bom, about a. d. 481, and 
who died about 577, describes the wind organ of 
his day as follows : — " The organ is an instru- 
ment composed of divers pipes, formed into a 
kind of tower, which, by means of bellows, is 
made to produce a loud sound; and, in order 
to express agreeable melodies, there are in the 
inside, movements made of wood, that are 
pressed down by the fingers of the player, and 
produce the most pleasing and brilliant tones." 
Vitruvius, who flourished a century before the 
Christian era, also describes the organ ; and St 
Jerome mentions one with twelve pair of bellows, 
which might be heard at the distance of nearly 
a mile ; and another at Jerusalem, that might be 
heard at the Mount of Olivefs. The genuineness 
of this piece, ascribed to St Jerome, in whi^h 
these instruments are alluded to, is questioned 
by Mersennus. 

There can, however, be little doubt but that, 

• See his Act dufacteur des Organs, 1756. 
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as m^ BB the sixth or seventh century^ organs 
were brought to a tolerable pitch of perfection^ 
tboi^h still wanting much of that brilliance and 
fulness of tone, and variety of harmonyi and 
exquisite mechanism, which distinguish the in-* 
Btruments of the present day; and that they 
were introduced into the church at least as early 
as the latter period, probably before. Towards 
the close of the seventh century, the Germans 
possessed organSi and were able to construct and 
play upon them ; but it is not known how they 
became possessed of the art ; and about the time 
of the introduction of the Organ into churches and 
chapels, the Gregorian chant or plain-song, began 
to be organized for voices, in the manner which was 
afterwards called discant ; which, in the infancy 
of counterpoint, implied a double chanty or melody> 
This method of singing was, at first, practised 
only with the organ, but it was soon after adopted 
for vocal performances Only; and, from two voices^ 
extended to three, four, &c» and the terms triple^ 
fuadrupk, mot^ qmrUet^ quartety began to be 
introduced) and applied to musical compositions. 
In the life of Swithinus, written by Wolstan^ 
a Benedictine monk of Winchester, we find a 
<fescription of an organ, erected in the cathedral 
of that city, by Elfeg, the bishop, in 951. He 
says, this instrument had twelve bellotvs abov^ 
and fourteen below ; and that it required seventy 
men to work it It was played by two organists^ 
sfid had ten keys, with forty pipes for each key*^ 
This was probably the largest organ of the 
period ; and whilst on the continent that .instru- 
ment was scarcely known, or very imperfect, in 

* Acta Sandontm, Ord. 5. JBene^, ; published by 
MahQlon ; vol. viiL p. 617. 
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England it had already reached to oonsideraUe 
perfection. 

Dancine, as well as music^ seems to have 
accompanied the religious rites of the early 
Christians, as is evident from the following 
passage in a sermon of St Augustine. ** It is 
better to dig or to plough on the Lord's day, than 
to dance. Instead of smging psahna to the lyre 
or psaltery, as virgins and matrons were wont 
to do, they now waste their time in dancing, 
and even employ masters in that art." Fadier 
Menestrier observes, that the name of choir is 
still retained for that part of our cathedrals, 
where the canons and priests sing and perform 
the ceremonies of religion ; and this name was 
originally derived from x^^ ^ dance, or a 
company of dancers. 

Subsequent to St Gregory, many changes 
were made in the notation of the ecclesiastical 
chants, though not in their structure. Points 
and accents, and various marks were adopted, to 
denote the elevation or depression of the voice. 
In the tenth century, lines were used, — they 
were eight or nine in number; and the syllables of 
the psalm or hymn were written between them, 
according to the notes to which each syllable 
corresponded. Their place on diese lines was 
denoted by an alphabetical letter placed at the 
beginning of each ; capitals for the grave sounds^ 
and small letters for uie acute. Sometimes the 
notes were written over the words, and connected 
with the latter by ligatures. All these different 
modes, together with a variety of arbitrary 
characters, are to be .found in the missals of the 
early ages of the church ; «'. e. from the sixth to 
the tenth century. The attempt to decipher 
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many of them would be like an attempt to 
make out an unknown language, without being 
acquainted either with the powers and sounds of 
the alphabet, or the rules of its grammar. 

The system of church music in Rome made 
its way into most of the countries where the 
Christian religion was professed. << The schism," 
says Dr Bumey, " between the Greek and Latin 
churches, which happened in the ninth century; 
prevented such changes, as were adopted in the 
Roman ritual after that period, from bemg adopted 
by the foiteer ; and the notation used before seekns 
long to hav^ been continued in the Greek church^ 
In Russia, however, all the rituals were called inc 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; and at 
uniform liturgy was established, in which .the> 
modern method of writing music was received/ 
But in the Greek isles, a notation peculiar to their 
inhabitmits is still in use, which is not only as 
Afferent from ours as their alj^bet, but totelly 
unlike that in the ancient missals." St : John 
Damaacenus, who lived in the eighUi century, i» 
^d to have reformed the chants in the Greek- 
church, as St Gregory did in the Roman : and 
pome writers tell us, .that he invented new> 
characters for notationj which he accommodated 
to the .Greek ecclesiastical ,tones ; and that these- 
^^^araeters did not, lik« ours, express merely 
su^e sounds, but all the intervals used in melody; 
^^a semi'^tone, tone, third major, third minor, &C4 
^cending and descending, with their different 
duration. 

[ Such is rthe best account we have of. the 
lutroduction of music into the church ; and in this 
*^te it continued for several centuries. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HISTOBT OF MUSIC, ECCLESIASTICAL AND SECUUAR, Ul 
ITALY, TO THE PBBSBMT TIMS, 

Little appeaiB to liave beto done for mcuic, 
Bor is there one mfBsical name of emiikeiioe 
vecorded after St Gregory, in the amiais «f Italian 
science, till the coimnenceihient of die eleventh 
century. During that period, the imperAM^ and 
restricted scale on which ecclesiastical musicwas 
grounded, governed the seciOar; whic^ appears 
to have been confined to the 'diatonic genus, 
without the license of tranqpositioiis ; whust aH 
keys and scales, not used m ecclesiastical com* 
positions, were excluded. Tlie consequence was, 
as Dr Busby observes, that the melody of tilie old 
composers was quaint, barren, and destitute both 
of beauty and character. Gei^bert Scholasticus, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II. to whi<^ d%nirpjie 
was elected a. d. 999, and who died a. d. 1008, 
is said, indeed, to have cultivated nmalc verv 
assiduously, regarding it as the second m rm 
among the liberal arts. He acquired cdnsiderable 
reputation, and was cdebrated by file authors of 
the twelfth century, as Gerbert the mosiofatn. 
William of Malme^bury sp^idn with wonder of 
the perfection to which he had brought the organ, 
by means of blowing it with warm water. He 
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prdbMy pared the way for the ducoreries of 
Guide Aretinus, a native of Arezso^ a tmall toim 
of Ti]8caiiy» where he was boniy a. d. 990; and 
to whom we are, perhaps, indebted for the foun- 
dation of a system, out of which die modem 
improvements in the art have .been derived. 

Of the life of Guidon very little is known ; and 

that little it does not &11 within our province to 

relate, except to remark, that he was a chorister 

in the monastery of the Benedictines at Areszo, 

where he studied the music of the period, and 

became impressed with a woae a£ its intrieaey ; 

which was so great, that ten years were f;ener8Uy 

conaumed in merdy acquiring a knowledge of tlie 

CkuUo Fnwo. This intricacy Guide undertook 

to. remove ; and his first step was^ to convert 

the.Gre^ tetrachords into hexachords.; ue.% 

diatonic ascent from the key note to its sixth ; and 

to. these six sounds, he applied die syllaUes n^ 

re, miffa^ m^ Ith the initiBl syllaUes of an ancient 

hymn to St Jdbn ; this is what ia now called 

uobrnzation* He simplified notation, by reducing 

the number of letters used to denote sounds, from 

fifteen to seven ; and instead of placing them at 

different liei^ts above each other, to denote the 

elevation or d^resrion of the voice, he wrote 

them at the conmiencement of the lUie, using a 

point where they were required to be repeated* 

The letters were in time discontinued entirely; 

and points only were retained. He was the first 

that used the intervals between the lineato. denote 

degrees ; placing the points in those intenraby 

as well as in the lines themselves. The lines 

were of different colours. He is. said, too, by 

some, to have been the first who added to the 

ancient system a bass note, answeriag. to sol^ oq 
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the firstiine of the clef ySi, which he deaiigaaiteA 
by the gaimma of the Greeks, and firom it the tenn 
gamut is supposed to be derired. . The stave of 
five lines (or. of four &r ecclesiastical pinrposes) 
if not invented by Guido, was simplified, and 
adapted by him to its present purposes. He also 
setded the use and distinction of elds, which he 
placed on the lower lines, at the head of his 
staves, representing them by the characters r, 
C, and F. The first represented a progression of 
sounds, from the lowest note in the scale upwwrds 
to £ ; the second a series fromC to A ; and the 
third another series, from F, through B |^ (whtcfar 
note was first used by him) to D. By this syst^iv 
and the use of the harmomc lumd^ tVe»a represen- 
tation of the lefl hand, upon the thumb and fingers 
of -which the names of the several notes were 
written, the art of solmization, and of singing, was 
quickly learnt. The notes at this period, and.for 
sonie time afterwards, were all of equal length. 

The invention of counberpoint^ has generally, 
though erroneously, been ascribed to Guido. He 
was an early, writer on the subject ; but soon aft^ 
the' introduction of the organ, as we have befeie 
observed, this branch of the art was invented, 
though in a simple and restricted shape. The 
minor third was one of the first unions of sound 
remarked for its pleasing harmony, and was 
therefore generally used; the fourth was also 
used for a part under the plain-song, or chant, 
and it became allowable to double the plain-song, 
(Mr the orgcumm, by octaves, ad libiiuin* Guido 
introduced another method of under-singing or 

♦ This term is derived from contrapunctum, t. e. point 
against point; the notes in each stave being placed in 
opposition to each other. 
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the fourth and tfaeloney the major and the minor 
thirds (the first of which was always considered 
a discord by the ancients^ but which he exalted 
iofco a concord,^ r^ecting the semi-tone and the 
fifth. The unaer part mieht be sung in any of 
these four interralsy with we upper, according to 
certain rules which he gives. In addition to these 
improvements, Guide added finur other times to 
those before in use» his scale ascending from the 
lowest line G, in the bass, to the fourUi space £» 
in the treble, and comprising twenty-four notes. 
Guido succeeded in introducing his improvcK 
n^iits into his own convent^ as ajbso at Komoy 
and other parts of Italy ; but, after his death, we 
find the science of music to have advanced in 
Italy hy very riow degrees. It did not, howev^» 
wholly perish, during the disastrous wars <tf the 
middle ages, but it would appear as if the |Hractice 
of the art for several 3Fears was^ duefly c(mfined 
to the church, and to the bands of trayelling 
musicians, who migrated, under different names, 
fi[^m ^aoe to place. The aid of these wandering 
minstirels was resorted to at festivals, and in 
processions ; and we find, in some of the historiima 
of the time^ incidental passages, which shew that 
tiieBre was much splendour and magnificence 
absenred in the dresses and decorations of these 
children of song, when they attended the courta 
of sovereign princes. Of individual musicians^ 
we have scarcely any notice remaining. Dante ^ 
celebrates one Caselli in his Dwma Cammedkh 
of whom no other memorial is left. Soochetto, a 
contemporary and friend of Dante, also iqppeara 

• Dante was bom a. d. 1265 ; and died in 1321. 
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to have been ft musician, and to have set some of 
his poetry to music. The poet speaks of two 
different species of song in his time, the Canzoney 
and the Cantilena ; \ht former denoting a song 
composed upon grave or tragic subjects $ the 
latter a comic or buffo composition. He also 
mentions the Madriffol, or Madriale ; the first 
application of which term appears to have been 
to hjonns addressed to the Virgin. 

Marchetto da Padova, a contempcnrary of 
Dante, is one of the earliest writers on music 
in Italy. Two unpublished manuscripts of his are 
preserved in the Vatican, which were perhaps 
written 1274 and 1288. They contain some rallier 
interesting specimens of the state of music at that 
period, and present us with many attemjpts at 
Kew combinations, some ai which have bem 
retained to the present day. 
'- From Dante to die middle of the fourteenth 
eenturVy there is little mention of either composera 
<»* performers. Philip Villani, who flourished from 
ld43 to 1406, celebrates a Francesco Cieco, who 
was then living, as surpassing all the Florentines 
of former times, who had rendered themselves 
memorable by the art of music. He was crowned 
at Venice with the laurel crown; aa was the 
celebrated Petrarch at Rome, in 1341. At the 
coronation of the latter, two choirs of music weiis 
employed ; one vocal, the other instrumental ; 
which were constantly employed in ainging and 
playing t;} harmony.* We may therefore con*^ 
dude, that the improvements introduced by Franco 

Sirhich will be hereafter mentioned) had made 
eir way to Italy; and that the adoption of 

• See an account of Petrarch's coronation, published 
at Padua, in 1549. ^ 
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the tinae-table had rendered the science more 
eiNnplete in theOTy, and perfect in execution. 

- In these early ages, music probably flourished 
more at Naples, than in any other part of Italy. 
in the 11th century, Cardinal Alberie, Frederic 
11^ Manfred his son, and Robert of Anjou, 
encouraged and cultivated the art; so did Robert, 
iCFho: reigned during the age of Petrarch ; and 
Philip da Caserta, a member of Robert's court. 

We learn from Boccacio some particulars of 
the state of music in Florence, and probably it 
WB8 the same in other parts of Italy, during the 
fourteenth century. Laudi spirkuali were per- 
formed at Florence as early as the year 1310, 
by the Philhannonic Society in that city ; and 
Boccacio makes music the reoreation of the 
personages whom he assembles together, afler 
the plague, in 1348. They play on the lute and 
the yiol, sing and dance ; and the day is usually 
ecmcluded with these amusements. The singing 
was accompanied by some instrument ; and as he 
describes ail his characters as being able to take 
a part, it would seem that music was generally 
cultivated. Amongst eminent professed musi-* 
eians, Boccacio celebrates Minuccio d'Arezzo a& 
an: exquisite singer and player on the viol, and 
wfco is said to have been in great favour with 
Peter of Roan, King of Sicily. 

^Extemporaneous descant, in a succession of 
liiirds and fidlisj called faburclen by the English^ 
fimadforden by the French, and fodsabordane by. 
the Italians, seems, in the early part of the four-* 
teenth century, to have. been carried to such a> 
length, as to haVe corrupted the genuine simplicity 
of the Gregorian chant, and produced, in a.d. 1322, 
the bull of Pop^ John XXII. prohibiting the use 
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of this species ofbaiinany. The pontiiFaiaBitted, 
howerer, by a dauae at the end, that it was nol 
bis intentioii ^ wholly to pevent the use of con- 
cords in the sacred senrice, particularly oa great 
festivals, provided the ecdesiasticBl chant, or 
plain-song, was careAiHy preserved.'* The minim 
had been invented before this period, as ^ipears 
by a passage in this bull, censuring those who^ 
** attending to the new notes and new measures 
of the disciples of the new school, would rather 
have their ears tickled with semi-breves and 
minims, and such frivolous inventions, than hear 
the ancient ecclesiastical chant." 

In the fifteenth century, we find the writers of 
the day lavish in praise of the art, and of singing 
and playing in general ; yet again there is scarcely 
any notice of &e talents of individual musicians- 
Christopher Landino, in his Commentary on 
Dante, which was published in 1481, tells us of 
a &mous organist of Florence, of his own timea^ 
named Antonio, and sumamed dagi* Orffom^ 
whose fione was so great, that *^ many mosl 
excellent musicians from England, and the most 
distant regions of the north," crossed ^ the sea, 
Alps, and Apennines, in order to hear his per* 
formance." Leonardo da Vinci was a musician,: 
and not only performed on various instruments, 
but invented a new species of lyre, in the shiM 
of a horse's skuU. * Castiglione, an ItaHaa noble- 
man, (who lived between 1478 and 1529,) also 
neaks of smne celebrated singers, — contrasting 
the performances of two, named Bidon imd Mar- 
ohetto Cara, who appear to have possessed very 
eonsiderable powers. 

The foundation of the Neapolitan school was 

« 

* Many of the early painters were brought up as musiciani. 
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l^d between 1450 and 1490, by John Tbctor, a 
native of Brabant; who, having in early life 
acquired a celebrity for his musical proficiency, 
w^as invited to Naples by Ferdinand of Arragon, 
and appointed chapel-master and professor of 
latisic. At Florence, Heindrich Isaacs, a German, 
to whom. Politian, tutor to Leo X. (who was 
himself a musician) gave the fantastical name of 
Arrigo Tedesco, was the first who, about 1475, 
conxposed the Canii Camascialeschi — songs that 
used ta be sung in the streets of that city by 
persons in masliK. These songs were soon after 
composed in eight, twelve, and even fifteen parts* 
• Of the nature of the favourite melodies of this* 
period we are ignorant, as none are remainingi* 
Few theoretical writers on music were produced* 
The principal being, John of Mantua, the Car-« 
thusian, a native of Namur, though educated in 
Italy; and Prosdocimo di Beldemandis, who wrote 
in 1412, and has left a treatise. on the Pmctica 
MensuraMbus Cantus of John de Muris, and 
another treatise on counterpoint. 

The compositions for the church, during the 
fifteenth century, seem to have been chiefly the 
productions of foreigners. There is a collection 
of masses in the British Museum, which were 
used in the Pope's chapel at Rome, and in other 
places of worship in Italy, principally the efforts 
of Flemish, German, and French composers. 
Tliey afford most curious specimens of early 
C:Ounterpoint, and were printed about the begin- 
ning, of the sixteenth century. 

We cannot agree with Dr Bu^gh, who imagines^ 
that Italy was, at this time, as she has been since,, 
supreme in musical science. The civil wars of 
which she was the theatre seem to have destroyed 
the arts, none of which suffered more than music. 
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Clanden rose to tihe od^irity. which Ite^ now 
enjoys ; and we find, from the thirteenth ceatuiy 
to the sixteenth, that, whilst France largelj- par«^ 
ticipated in the advantages imparted by the 
flemish school, the churdies and the courts of 
Italy were filled with Flemish composers and 
Flemish singers. The Italian composers did^not 
take a prominent station till Palestrina arose* 

About the year 1500, Grafurins, or, as he is 
otherwise called, Franchinus, a. native of LodiJa» 
Italy, (wh^e he was born about 1451,) — havings 
with great pains and eiqpense, procured oopiss 
and translations of the treatises of.Aristidfl^ 
Quintilianus, Bacchius, Senioris, Manuel Bryen- 
nius, Ptolemy, and other ancient musicians ; and 
having thoroughly studied Boetius. and Guido 
Aretinus, — ^read lectures on music in the. public 
schools of Mantua, Verona, Milan, and othop 
l^ovinces and cities in Italy. The knowledge of 
the science he thus diffused, gave rise to a new 
q>ecies of con^osition. He published- seveiail 
works on the theory of music, in which he speaks 
only of five characters of time,-*- the maxtmoy the 
kmffy the breve, the semi-bretfey and the mmtm ; but 
in decompositions of theearlypart of the sixteenth 
century, we also find the crotchet, quaver. Bad semi* 
quaver — farming the following time-table :*— 



I M I =°: 



^ 



Maxima and rest Long and reat. Breve and fitemi-lmfe 

nat andnat 




Bfimin and Crotchet Quayer and 8eniiF.quav8t. * 

reat and rest. rest. and reat. 
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- It ti iiot ncfW' known wko was t&e fit*st Inventor 
of 'tiict species of composition styled fiigues ; nor 
m^inl^ef they are of Italian, Flemish, German, 
FVench, or Engticdi origin* They first appeared 
ftbout the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
ftnd 88 the effect of them has been not inaptly 
compared to that of an echo, it has been imaginea» 
that ** die accidental reverberation of some pas- 
sage in a tfme, may hai/>e suggested the idea of 
composition in fi2^e;"-^from which canons and 
catches were derived. Sir John Hawkins fixes 
the invention of ^mons between the publication 
of Franchinus's Treatise, in 1518, and the Micro- 
iogus of Onothoparcus, (a German theorist,) in 
I5d5. Morley ascribes the invention to the 
Italians and the French. 

Palestrina, to whom we have before alluded, 
was bom a. d. 1529, and, in 1571, he succeeded 
Giovanni Animuccia as maestro di capella of St 
Peter's, at Rome, — dying in 1594. He has been 
termed the " creator of modem church music ;*' 
and he certainly introduced a style of magnificent 
grandeur into ecclesiastical compositions, which 
has only been equalled by Handel, and a few 
others of his successors. The principal character- 
isties of his style were, '^ precision and cleamess 
in the observation of the rules of harmony, grace 
and truth in expression, with pure taste, and the 
noblest simplicity in modulation." His hymns and 
motets for severtu voices are deservedly admired i 
and if his compositions are deficient in melody, 
that was the characteristic of the age, — in which 
cantatas, or songs for single voices, appear to have 
been unknown. At this period the music for pri- 
vate entertainment was the madrigal^ composed 
to the verses of Petrarch, Ariosto, or Tasso, most 
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firequentlj in tbe fiigue style, and for three' or 
four voices;* which species of composition wiM^ 
brought to great perfection by Lucca MareBso^ 
in the early part of the century. In fact, the 
harmonic style of composition appears to -have 
been used in Italy almost, if not entirely, to the 
exclusion of melody; and this state of things 
prevailed till the time of Carlo Gesualdo, Prmce 
of Venosa, who flourished towards the latter end 
of the sixteenth, and at the beginning of. the 
seventeenth century—^ dying in 16144 Blancames^ 
in his Chfvnologia-Maikemaiicorumy says, << The 
most noble Carolus Gesualdus, Prince of Vena- 
sium, was the prince of musicians in our age, he 
having recalled the rytkme into music, introduced 
such a style of modulation, that other musicians 
yielded the preference to him; and all singers 
and players on stringed instruments, laying aside 
that of others, everywhere eagerly embraced his 
music." This prince, by the way, is expressly 
said to have imitated the compositions of James L 
of Scotland ; so that, instead of the music oi the 
latter country being derived from Italy, it would 
appear that the Italian music owes much of its 
beauty to the old Scottish airs. Alessandra 
Tassonif says, — " We may reckon amoi^ us 
•moderns, James, King of Scotland, who iu>t (ml^ 
composed many sacred pieces of vocal music, but 
}b1so, of himtelf, invented a new kind of musics 
plaintive and melancholy, different from all other ; 

4 • ' 

* Simple madrigals, for chamber music, liave beeo 
claimed as the invention of James Arkadelt, chapel-master 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine, who published five books of 
them, in 1572; but they appear to have been in use at the 
commencement of the century. 

f An Italian poet, bom at Modena in 15^; died in 16S5. 
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in^whHih he has beea imitated by .Carlo Gesilfddojt 

l^riBce of Venosa, who, in ouil age, has improved 

miuHc with new and adjnirable inventions/ * Dc 

Barney^ indeed, questions the accuracy of thia 

account^' He says, that after an Attentive perusal 

of the whole six books of the Prince of yeno8a'9 

madrigals, he could find not only no imitation 

i^ or similitude to, Scottish airs, but no melodies 

at. all* Have not scrnie con^sitions of Qesualdo 

escaped the research of the learned Doctor ? It 

Beems strange, that the contemporaries of the 

|Hnnce should have ascribed this improvement to 

him if he did not introduce it; and jit is well 

loAown^ that Geminiani often declared, that he 

<< laid the foundation of his studies on the works 

of the Principe di Venosa." , > 

Whoever was the first improver of the Italian 

style of secular music, it is certain that about^ or 

shortly after, the era of the Prince of Venosa, it 

.was cultivated with a success almost equal to that 

which had attended the efforts of Palestrina to 

unprove the music of the church, and masters of 

the first enunence arose in the different schools. 

The most ancient secular music, in parts, is to be 

&und in Naples, and consists of the rustic an4 

street tunes of ^at kingdom, which, under the 

denominations of. Arie^ Canzonette^ Villote, and 

Villanella alia Napolitana, were as much in 

^fyttAwm throughout Europe duriiig the sixteenth 

xentury, as the melodies of the troubadours were 

previously, and as the Venetian ballads have 

been since. The state of music in Naples, at 

, .thi$ era, may be learned from Two Dialogues 

on MusiCf published in 15^, by Luigi Dentice. 

* Pemteri Dwersit lib. KX 
R 
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He describes a concert given at tlie polaciB of 
Donna Giovanna d'Arragona, at whicdi he tells 
US) the vocal performers were accoaq^anied by a 
baiad, and each sung to his own instrument ; hat 
** there are few musicians," he adds, << who sing 
to their instruments that have entirely satisfied 
me, as they have almost all some defect of 
intonation, utterance, accompaniment, execution 
of divisions, or manner of diminishing and swell* 
ing the voice occasionally, in which particular 
both art and nature must conspire to render a 
performer perfect." This author celebrates the 
talents o£ two female singers. Donna Maria di 
CJardona, Marchese della Padua, and Sipiora 
Fagiola, as being possessed t>f all the requisites 
of vocal perfection. 

During this century several sdiools were esta- 
blished at Naples ; the first in 1537, and named 
^t Maria di LoreUa ; a second in 1589, entitled 
I poveridi C^ristOy and suppressed in 1715; a 
third, Lapietadi Turchiniy was instituted in 1583) 
suppressed after a short tri^l, and re-established 
in 1592; the fourth, called S^ Onqfrioy was 
founded in 1583. Rocco Rodio was one of the 
chief ornaments of the Neapolitan schools in this 
century, and Adrian Willaert, a native of Bridges, 
is geneiaUy cmisidered as the founder of that of 
Venice. 

The Lombard school attained to consideiabk 
eminence in the sixteenth century. Fadier 
Costanza Porta, a scholar of Willaert, was at its 
head, and many able and distinguished miisieiaBB 
sprung fi*om it. Among them were Gniseppe 
Cakno, a voluminous composer of madrigals* «t 
Milan, between 1560 and 1585 ; Giacomo Gas* 
toldl, or Castoldi, bom at Caravaggio, but liviog 
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ciatieflf at M3aD» a deUghtfid oon^ioaet of ballad^ 
the first edition of which was published at Ventoe 
in 1591 ; Gtiiseppe fiiffi, many of whose madri- 
gals were published between the years 1582 and 
JfilOO; Gio Faolo Cima, an eminent organist and 
composer at Milan, from 1591 to 1610 ; Pietrd 
Pontio^ of i^arma, who flourished about 1583 ; 
Orafita Yecdii, who . was many years chapel*^ 
master at Padua; and Claudio Monteverde^^ 
chapiel^Daaster of the divirch of St Mark at 
Y^oe^ one of the most eminent composers of 
th9 period. Other eminent Italian composera 
during the sixteenth century were, Constantiu* 
Fei^ whose madrigals (some of whidb were 
printed as.eady as IMl) are said by Dr Bumey. 
to possess <^ more rhythm, grace» and facility,, 
than any production of his contemporaries ;'^ 
Jacqpies Arkadelty who is thought by dome 
writers, to hare been an Italian, add by others a 
Freofihman, but whose name seems to indicate a 
Hapaish origin ; Jacket Berchem» or GiachettOi 
aa. the Italians call him, whose madrigals and 
motets are distinguished for simplicity, and purity 
of harmony and design ; Francesco Corteceia, 
diapcd-master to the Grand-duke Cosmo the 
Second, and died in 1581 ; Alessandro Streggio, 
a lutenifit and voluminous composer^ who sue* 
ceeded Corteccia at the court of Florence; 
Giovanni Croce^ chapel-master at St Mark's 
oboffch at Venice ; Giovanni Animuccia, a com* 
poser of madrigals and motets at Venice ; Gio* 
vanni Maria Nanino, afellow-student of Palestrina; 
Bernardo Nanino, a brother of the latter ; Felice 
Anerio, a pupU of the elder Nanino ; Ruggiero 
Giovanelli, successor to Palestrina in the church 
of St Peter at .Hornet Horatio Vecchi» a native of 
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Mikn ; and Valerio Bona, a Fnmciscan mook of 
that city. By the united efforts of these com* 
posers — many of whom rank very high^ — Italian 
music was hrought to a degree of perfection 
hefore unequalled ; and the way was prepared 
jfbr stiU greater improvements. 

Several writers on the history and thecHy of 
music flourished in Italy during the sixteenth 
century. The principal of these was Zarlino^ a 
native of Chioggia, an episcopal city in one of 
the islands of the Gulf of Venice, where he was 
bom, about the year 1540. He died at Venice^ 
in the year 1589. He composed several pieces 
for the church, and wrote nme different treatises 
on music, which contain a fund of musical 
erudition. They have at all times been held in 
high estimation by musical men. Nicolo Yin* 
centino, Giovanni Maria Attusi, an ecdesiastic* 
of Bologna ; Orazio Tigrini, a canon of Arezzo ; 
and Ludovico Zacconi, an Augustine monk of 
Pesaro, were the principal theorists after Zarlino. 

About 1583, a new species of music, ue, con- 
CEBT MUSIC, began to gain ground in Italy. It 
was principally cultivated at Venice and Ferrara ; 
the Duke of Ferrara keeping a very large number 
of musicians in his service, and employing a great 
variety of instruments in his concerts. Annibale 
Melone, who was born at Bologna in 1550, 
contributed much to the introduction of this 
species of music He published a work cm con- 
Certs i and though a contemporary of Palestrina, 
he did not servilely follow that master, hot 
displayed great originality and genius. 
• The greatest improvement in harmony was 
made in 1590, by Claudio Monteverde, who 
invented the harmony, of the donunant. « He 
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wt8 iHflo the first who ventiured to uae the sevenlh 
aaelthe ninth of the dominant openly and without 
preparation; he- likewise employed the min<^ 
A&h as a ccmsonance^ which had always before 
been used as a dissonance." * The same professfMr 
introduced the double dissonances, and diminished 
and altered chords. 

A few years after, Ludovico Viadana, chapel* 
master^ mrst of Fano, a small city in the duchy 
of Urbiao, and afterwards of tl^ cathedral of 
Mantua^ conceived the idea of giving to the 
instrum^ital bass a different melody frcnn that 
of the vocal, to which it had previously strictly 
acQiered ; and he also invented the figured, or 
thorough, bass* At the close of the century, 
John Diodati endeavoured to introduce the 
metrical psalmody, which the Refcnrmation had 
made popular in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Bngland, into Italy. This style of singing had* 
however, no charm for the Italians ; but the Latin 
puUmsy motetSy caniUmesy lameniaUonsy hymnSf and 
spiritual sonps^ which were composed for theii^ 
use, were sufficiently numerous. 

Oratorios were first introduced in the sixteenth 
century* They most probably owe their origin 
to the Mysteries and Moralities of the middle 
Ages, which finrmed a chief part of the populas 
amusements, not only in England, but in most 
countries of the Continent, being consonant to 
^e genius of the Roman Catholic religion. In 
Italy, << the first representation or exhibition truly 
^hamatic that was performed, according to Apos-* 
tolo Zeno, was a Spiritual Comedy, at Padua» in 
124S^ Another representation of the Mysteriea 

* Choeon. 

R 8 
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of the Passion of Christ, &c. according to Mnra^ 
tori, was exhibited at Turin, in 1298. In 1264, 
the Compagnia del Gonfalone was instituted at 
Rome. Their principal employment was to act, 
or represent, the sufferings of our Lord in Passion 
Week."* Crescembeni attributes the origin bf 
the sacred dramas to Tuscany; and Tirabosch 
goes still farther, and '< claims the origin and 
invention of every species of drama for the 
Italians." It seems, however, that sacred dramas 
were performed in England at a much earlier era 
than in any other country. Fitz Stephen, a 
Canterbury monk, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry the Second, and died in that of Richard 
the First, in 1191, says expressly, that in London, 
instead of common interludes belonging to the 
theatre, plays of a more holy subject, repre- 
sentations of those miracles which the confessors 
wrought, or of the sufPerings wherein the glorious 
constancy of the mart3rrs appeared, were com- 
mon. But though almost every European nation 
appears to have had its sacred dramas, — if, 
indeed, we may apply the epithet sacred to the 
gross productions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, in which subjects that we deem too 
solemn for light or trivial mention were intro- 
duced on the stage, and the personages of Holy 
Writ were represented in the most ridiculous 
situations, amid the laughter and shouts of the 
populace, — yet, prior to the seventeenth century, 
they " seem never," says Dr Burgh, " to have 
been entirely sung, but chiefly declaimed, with 
incidental airs and choruses ;" and entire musical 
dramas made their way only gradually into the 

* Burgh's Aneedoteft'ofMuMic, 
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'chiirelle(8', originatiiig, according to the Italian 
"wnterSf with St Philip Neri, who was born in 1515, 
aod died in 1595. He founded the congregation 
of the Priests of the Oratory at Rome, in 1540 ; 
and his contemporary and friend, Giovanni 
Animuccia, then maestro di capella at St Peter's, 
planted the first germs of that species of music, 
since so celebrated and so popular, under the name 
of Oratorios. Neri having performances of music 
at the ** Chiesa Nuova," where he delivered pious 
discourses on a Sunday evening, Animuccia 
composed iaudi, or hymns in parts, which were 
sun^ on those occasions, and were afterwards 
worked up into complete dramas, when some 
story from Scripture was set to music, and sung. 
These performances brought the OraJUyry into such 
repute, that the congregation became daily more 
numerous. And hence this species of musical 
drama obtained the appellation of Oratorio. 

Though Dr Bumey was in possession of the 
words, but not the music, of two sacred dramas,. 
printed at Florence in 1556 and 1565, which 
appear to have been entirely sung, the £rst that 
we positively know to have been so performed 
was one entitled << JR^presentaiione di Anime^ e di. 
Corpo^ written by Emilio del Cavaliere, and 
which was printed, and performed on a stage in 
the church of La Vallicella, with scenes, decora- 
tions, and a chorus, after the manner of the 
ancients, in the year 1600. 

We must now advert to a subject of great 
importance in the History of Music, viz. the 
application of the chanted declamation of the 
Greek tragedy to the Italian lyrical drama. The 
first application of music to the secular drama is 
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of ancient date.* A drama, cdled » J(m^ : M 
Angelo Politianoy a canon of the eathedral «f 
Florence, was produced in 1475; and in 148G^ 
a musical tragedy waa performed at Romeu 
Alfonso della Viola, who was duqpel-maater ta 
the Didce of Este^ at Ferraia, aboiit 1541, also, 
applied his talents to musical dramas, and it is a- 
common opinion, that he was the first who united 
singing with declamation in dramatic represonta*' 
tions. If so, to him must be ascribed the hoaour. 
of being the first dramatic composer. It is 
certain that the earliest monument which now 
remains to us in the form of an opera, a|^>e8ffed 
at Ferrara, in 1541, under the title of Or i eecke 
Ttagedkk di Giambattisia GtrakU CinMo Ftr^ 
rarete ; in Ferrara^ in Casa dell! Autorcy dmmm 
ad Brcole 2 dEste; Dnea 4 di Ferrara : feet la. 
Musica Alfonso ddla Viola : fa TArehiteOo e U 
Dipintoro Girolamo Carpi di Penwra. Viola also 
composed music for Ar^Msa^ an opera, in 1563 ; 
n /Saerifizioj a pastoral drama, bj Agostio* 
Beccari, in 1565 ; and Lo SfortunatOy in 1567. 
Other musical dramas, of which express mention. 
is made, are, / Pazasi Amanti^ performed in 
1569 ; La Poesia rappiruentaixva^ in 1574 ; Lm 
Tragedm Frangipani^ composed by Claudio 
Merula, who was organist to the Duke of Pwma^ 
and flourished between 1570 and 1604 \ H IU 



* Sulpitius, an Italian, speaks of the musical 
as SB entertainment known in Italy in the year 1490^-^ 
it would seem plays with music had been performed eren 
earlier ; yet but little progress could have been made 
in the application of music to the stage ; for Ricooboni 
speaks a( an opera, esMbited before Henry IIL of Franee, 
hf order of the Doge and Senate of Venice, i|» the year 
1574, as the first entertainment of the kmd. 
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Saiammie, 1579; Paeee ViHoriay 1580; PaUade, 
ld81 ; and L^Anfi^Pamasgo, of Orazio Vecchi, 
L597. The music of these works is said to have 
been completely in the madrigal style ; and part 
of it consisted of monologues, sung by several 
voices, on account of the want of instruments for 
ac€X>mpaniments. The first indication of an opera 
in iJie niodeite form, in which the recitative was 
adopted, on the plan of the ancient Greek declama-^ 
tioBy was the Ik^ne of Rinuccini, which was com- 
posed between 1594 and 1597, being represented 
in the latter year. The following is the account 
fl^ieh is given us of the origin of this opera: — 
Many persons of taste and letters in Tuscany 
being dissatisfied with every former attempt at 
perfecting drtunatic poetry and scenic exhibitions, i 
gdme of their number determined to unite the 
best lyric poet with the best musician of their' 
time, with a view to effect an improvement. 
Three Florentine noblemen, therefore, Giovanni 
Bardi^ Count of Verino, Pietro Strozzi, and 
Giacomo Corsi, all enlightened lovers of the fine 
arts, selected Ottavio Kinuccini as the poet, to> 
write a drama, which was entitled Dafne, and 
the music to which was composed by Giacomo* 
Peri, the most celebrated musician of the age, 
fibnisted by Count Giacomo Corsi, who, although 
only an amateur, was a good musician. This' 
piece was privately represented, in the palace of 
^». Count, A. D. 1597 ; and though the compo<« 
sition was destitute of many of the adventitious 
^ids which grace the operatic representations of 
the- present day, it excited a great sensation, 
was well . received, and frequently repeated.- 
There. was little in the music of this opera toi 
interest the hearer ; its- success must, therefore^ 
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he ascribed to the noveky of the attemfiftk llw 
perfonnera were the maibor and his mends ; a 
tmrpfflchord, a viol da gamba, a harp, and a lute, 
formed the accompaniment ; and the recitatiTe 
(there was no attempt at air) was marelj a kind 
of measured intonation, which^ to modem eat^ 
would be insufferable. 

After this successful experiment, Rinuodni 
wrote SuHdice and Ariadne^ two similar dnnas. 
The music to the former was ccmiposed hy Per^. 
and to the latter by Claude Monteverde. 

. In the same year, EmiHo del Cavaliere .oam«* 
posed die music to an opera, cdiled Ariminef air 
Rome ; and the friends of this composer and of 
Peri respectively lay claim to the honcmr of the' 
invention of recitative for. each of these aitistSi 

The JEuridiee of Peri was, however, the fint 
piece of the kind performed in public ; its. rep»t. 
sentation taking place at the theatre, Floreiioe^ 
in 1600, on the occasion of the marrii^ of Hemy 
IV. of France with Mary de Medicis ; . and Pietrot 
della Valle, a Roman. knight and amateur musi^ 
dan, who, in 1640, published an aUe hii^oiicBb 
disquisition on the science, expressly says, the 
first dramatic action * ever represented at Rome 
ifas performed at the carnival of 1606u< 

. The lyrical drama, it would appear, from wtet 
has been stated, took its rise in Florence; wft 
then find it at Rome, and shortly after at Venice^' 
where the Orfeo of Claude Monleverde 
performed in 1667. f It continued in a 



* Of course the secular drama is here meant. 

f The first regular serious opera was performed at 
Naples A. D. 1646. It was entitled << Amor non Uggty** 
and the music was composed by several mastevft, wbOM 
9«n£fl. have npt been repotdfid.. . 
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•tdaple atfttefor loine jears; aiid seveiral composers 
contributedto bring it to perfection. 

One of the earliest composers in this century 
w«ft Carissimiy who began to write when the 
jsevere style of Palestrina was in its vigour, and 
we. owe to him a freer style in cathedral music. 
He introduced the viols and bass-viols into the 
aer^rice of the diurch, and is usually considered 
to be t^e first who gave to oratorios a regular 
Ibmiy and made that species of composition gene- 
rally p(4>ular. He greatly improved the lyrical 
dwBina, unidag the charms of music, and the 
pevpers of oratory ; and he perfected the recita- 
dve^ by imparting to it a nobler and more graceful 
atjle ; rendering it, at the same time, melodious 
and esBressive. The modern recitative is 
modelled upon that of Carissimi. He greatly 
improved the bass, which, before his time, was' 
of a very heavy and monotonous cast, giving to 
it passages of great variety, and even elegance, 
Imt depriving it of no part of its strength. 

DomenichoMazzochX one of the Roman school, 
about the year 1638, improved the composition 
c€ madrigails. He also invented the characters 
of crescendo, dimJBuendo, piano, forte, and the 
enharmonic sharp ; which, originally used for 
dwatncal and clumiber music, soon passed from 
tkence to the church. Gregorio AUegri was his 
eontenqKirary, who composed, for Uie Pope's 
duipel,' tilie famous Miserere ; the effect of wluch> 
as sung in that chapel by the unaccompanied 
human voice, cannot be exceeded. This piece 
b forbidden to be copied, under pain of excam* 
munication. Mozart, however, on hearing it 
perfiNrmed twice, wrote it down in almost penecf 
oonfbniuty to the original MS. In 1771, it was 
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printed in England, under Uie BUperi&tettdasbe 
of Dr Burney ; and, in 1810, M. Choron inserted 
it in his Collection of Classical Music 

The opera did not improve for several yean 
after its nrst introduction : it rather degeneraited, 
and was made a vehicle for costly shows and 
complicated machinery, instead of good poetry 
and music. The first airs, connected in spirit 
and sentiment with the dialogue, occur, in the 
opera of Gtasone^ composed in 1649, by Francbeo 
Cavalli, chapel-master at Venice, and Cicognini. 

Alessandro Stradella, of Naples; who flourfsbed 
from 1650 to about 1680, was an excellent com- 
poser, and performer on the violin. He also 
possessed a fine voice, and an exquisite tast^ in 
singing. Dr Bumey says, '< his compo9iti<»s, 
which are all vocal,- are perhaps superior to 
any that were produced in the seventeenth 
century," with the exception of the works of 
Carissimi, and those of Alessandro Scarlatti. 
It is related of this musician, that two bravos^ 
who were sent to Rome to assassinate him, were 
so charmed hy his singing, .in an oratorio of his 
own composing, that they abandoned th^ piirt- 
pose, and suffered him to escape* This faet 
B|^ears to be perfectly well authenticated. 

Though the oratorio soon spread itself all over 
Italy, it long retained its primitive simplicity of 
air, and paucity of harmonic combination : it had 
been improved by Carissimi ; but it was not till 
the exalted genius of this master, about tiie yetst 
1670, gave a new spirit, fulness/ and polish to 
these productions, that they proceeded beyond 
<< the baldness of an accompanied recitative, a 
languid, heavy, and inexpressive melody^ and A 
paucity of chorus, which betrayed .. bdth "die 
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abwBoe of inventiony and the very humble tlate 
of complicated counterpoint." From that period, 
oiatorioB have been marked bj a richness of 
execution, a fulness of harmony, and an extension 
cf contrivance, which were bef<Mre unthought of, 
and, of course, unattempted; and they hare 
been successiyely << enriched by the meUifluous 
airs, and dignified by the elaborate choruses of a 
Caldara and aCdonna, a Leo and an Alessandro 
Scarlatti, a Jomelli and a HandeL" 

Alessandro Scarlatti did more for the opera 
than any of his predecessors. He tnade the 
overture, which had, before his time, been a mere 
meagre obligato symphony, a species of musical 
prologue, or programme of the action ; he per«> 
feeted the obligato, or accompanied recitative, 
and introduced the da-capa^ * or ritomel of the 
symphonies into recitatives of strong passion. 
Dr Bumey says : << This master's genius was 
truly creative ; and I find parts of his property 
among the stolen goods of all the best composers 
ctf the first forty or fifly years of the present 
[seventeenth] century." Scarlatti, and Leo his 
follower, did fi>r the aria what Carissimi had done 
for the recitative, ->- they adorned it with graceful 
melody, and brilliant acoompeniments ; and dis^ 
tiootly marked the difference between them. 
From Scariatti's sdiool, besides Leo, sprung 
Porpora, Vi&ci, and Duranti, who all contributed 

r 

* The dm (mpo was not enidqyed in tlie old opens : 
it is not found in those of Colonna; but, in an opera 
.of the ^der Scarlatti, fZa Teodora,) composed in 1699!, 
it is used, diough not in all his songs ; and, after that 
period, the use of it seems to have become general. In 
tempera of Oaspaiini, (R Tartar luUa CkiiUhJ the dm 
e^ it louad in evciy wag, 

8 
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8(Nnelhing towards briDging the science of music 
to perfection. 

Corelliy who was bom at Fusignano, near 
Imola, in the Bolognese territory, in 1653, 
established a new school in instrumental com- 
position, distinguished from that which preceded 
It by a graceftd rhythmical and natural manner 
of writing. He was the first composer who 
brought die violin into repute ; and his originality, 
&cility, and delicacy of style, greatly contributed 
to the popularity of that instrument. He was 
the founder of the Roman, or what may now be 
called the ancient, school of violinists, and obtained 
the proud title of " Princeps Musicorum.'* After 
the publication of Corelli's works, there was 
scarcely a town in Italy where the violin was 
not cultivated, and in which some distinguished 
performer on that instrument did not reside. 
Most of his contemporaries formed themselves 
on his model, — as Albinoni, of Venice ; Guiseppe 
•Torelli, of Verona; Guiseppe Valendni, whose 
works were published in Holland ; and Marietto^ 
who was a Neapolitan violinist, attached to the 
household of the Duke of Orleans. . James 
Sherard, an Englishman, also composed several 
sonatas, so nearly equal to Corelli's, and resem- 
bling them so perfectly in style, that they might 
have been taken for that composer's. Tartin^ 
the most celebrated performer on the violin of 
his day, formed all his scholars on the solos of 
Corelli. Tartini was the first who observed the 
phenomenon of the third sound, which he did in 
the year 1714, at Venice. This is the resonance 
of a third note, when the two upper notes of a 
chord are sounded. Thus, if two parts are sung 
in thirds, every sensitive ear will feel the impre»* 
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laon of a basg, or lower part. This may be 
distinctly heard if a series of consectitive thirds are 
played on the violin, they being perfectly in tiine. 
vlTe now find accompaniments generflily intro- 
duced into ecclesiastical music. Ottavio Pittone, 
who lived from 1660 to 1750, was one of the 
first composers for the church who made any 
extended use of instruments : previously, he tells 
us, there had been only two composers for the 
clAifch in the Roman school who made use of 
stringed instruments in accompaniments. 
. Cantatas first came into fashion in Italy about 
the year 1618, when several were composed 
and printed by G. D. P. Romano, a singer in 
the Pope's chapel. Sir John Hawkins, indeed, 
attributes their invention to Barbara Strozzi, a 
Venetian lady, who, in 1653, published vocal 
compositions under that title. It is clear, how- 
ever, that they are of much more ancient origin ; 
Du Cange having shewn, that cantatas for the 
church service" were composed as early as 1314, 
.*^and from the church the transition to the 
chamber was easy and natural. In 1622, Spoleto 
published cantatas; and Dr Bumey found the 
title applied to a short narrative lyric poem, 
* printed at Vienna in 1638. Hawkins, therefore^ 
notwithstanding his general accuracy, is incorrect 
in attributing the invention of this species of 
composition to Signora Strozzi. The cantata was, 
by Carissimi, again transferred to the church, 
from which it was first derived, and Dr Burney 
affirms, that this composer << was the first who 
gave the true form to the cadence of recitative," 
in a beautiful cantata on the death of Mary 
Qtt^en of Scots. Cesti, who flourished for some 
years before and citer 1660, was the next who 
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iin{>n>ved cantatas, bj farnishing them with mm 
idioms and fonns of musical £^>eecbt and '< pcdisb- 
ing ^ the recitative and melodj — particularlj the 
former. Amongst the other composers of cantatas 
in this cmtury, were Salvator Rosa^ Stradella» 
Lui|^ Rossi, I^Bgrenzi, Cavalli, Pasquali, Bandku^ 
Pistoochi, &e. 

Bassani, of Bdogna, was one of the fint who 
added a violin accompaniment to the cantata; 
and Scarlatti ( Alessandro,) Gasparini, Bononcini> 
Lotti, the Baron D'Astorga, Marietto, Caldara, 
and Vivaldi, hj applj^ing their talents to the task, 
brought this species of cpmposition to such per- 
fection, that the era in which they lived has been 
called << the golden age of cantatas in Italy.* 
They used only a bass accompaniment ; but the 
style of Porpora and Pergolesi, who wrote at a 
somewhat later penod, was much more elaborate. 
These musicians derived an advantage, whidi 
few of their successors have enjoyed, from having 
the divine poems of Metastasio, who has been 
called ** the last poet of Italy," as themes for the 
eicercise of their great abilities. This poet, who 
lived from 1698 to 1782, carried the lyrical 
drama of Italy to great perfection, and wrote 
many cantatas, which almost all *^ turn upon 
gallant, gracefel, and sometimes impassioned 
subiects." 

The eighteenth century was the most brilliant 
period for musical composition in Italy. Masters 
of the greatest eminence from the schools (^ 
Rome, Naples, Venice, and Bologna, were eon- 
temporary with, and followed each other; and 
attamed for their country a superiority in most 
branches of the art. Till the middle of this 
century, ecclesiastical, rather than dramatic, music 
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was cultivated at Rome; but after, the Padre 
Martini, (who died in 1784,) we find few eom- 
posers who added to the copious collections. of 
munc for the church* At Naples, Florenise, 
■Veaice, &c. the prevailing taste in compositions 
has been for the stage ; and many of the operas 
of this period are likely to be popular as long as 
a passion for music is cherished. 

Among the more eminent of the composers 
who flourished in Italy during this century, were 
the following: — Logroscino, a celebrated .com- 
poser g£ the opera buffa } he was styled by the 
Neapolitans, <' II Dio dell' Opera Buffa." Giovanni 
Bononcini, a Bolognese, famous for his competi- 
tion with Handel. Geminiani, who was born at 
Lucca in 1698, and died in 1762, was celebrated 
both as a composer, and a performer on the 
violin. Fergolesi was born near Naples in 1704, 
and died in 1737. He was the greatest composer 
of the century ; his works are not numerous, but 
they are all excellent. This great man << exhibits 
a Bingular instance of the temporary absence of 
tttte in his countr3rmen, who hooted his music, 
^d pelted the poor composer whilst living, but 
after the short period of only two years, when 
death had satisfied personal malice, and mollified 
pi^c asperity, they sought for his compositions 
vith the utmost eagerness, admitted and admired 
^ir excellence^ listened to them with rapture, 
and odled them divine." * . . 

Galuppi, or II Buranello, as he is more com- 
monly eddied in Italy, from his native plaoe 
Burano, where he was born in 1703, may be 
<^nsidered as one of the finest composers of the 
'' . . ^ 

* Quarterly Musical Magazine, viii. 34^ 

St 
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oomie openu He was die sdiolar of iMd, and 
became cliepel-maBter of Si Msik, at Venioe. 
He lived to a great age» dying in 1805. Nicalo 
JoneDiybomat Avena in 17i4> is a master whose 
name is as oeldxated as that of any of the pn^- 
fiessors of the ^^teenth century. Whether as 
a composer for fiie diurcbf the theatre, or the 
cbamber, he merits h^h praise for the sidiliaii^ 
of his harmony, the touching tenderness of im 
melody, and the fertility and originality of his 
ideas. He died in 1794. Picdni lived betwe^ 
1728 and 1801. He was an eminent master of 
the Neapolitan sdiooL His fertility in oomposi*- 
tion was astonishing ; previous to 1776, when he 
visited Paris, he had composed three hundred 
operas; and he wrote many in that capital* as 
well as other works, all of wmdi are distinguished 
by originality of genius, and brilliancy of iraagi* 
nadon. Picdni, in his Cecdnoy and Za Bmmm 
FigluoiOf was one of the first who mtroduced 
into operas concerted pieces and finales,* whicby 
though but sparingly used at first, have since 
become the most prominent features of the lyricdl 
drama. Sarti [1730^1802] and Sacchini [17d£k 
— 1786] were contemporaries of PiccinL The 
chief attributes of the latter were facility and 
brilliancy in his accompaniments, and purity and 
nobleiiess of expression in his vocal compositions. 
Sarti was deficient in depth and sdidity ; but his 
melodies, and the general structure of his music, 
were elegant. Guglielmi(Pietro),[1729-*-1604^] 
Paiesiello [1741—1816,] and Cimarosa, [1754 
-^1801,] accompanied and followed Sacchini aai 
Sarti ; end, catdiing a full shajre of that gewua 

« The merit of inventing the finale is also daimed ht 
Ijflgmcino. 
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^hicb ammated Haydn and Mozart, whose 
fiune had resounded through the musical irorldf 
tbey moulded theur own talents to the forms 
prescribed by resplendent genius ; whilst the 
exquisite pathos of the first, the sparkling bril- 
liancy and sweetness of the second, and the 
softness and elegance of the last, gave to each 
novelty and variety, and, combined with the finest 
taste, strengthened by the surest rules oi art, 
fyirm a whole that is always certain of its effects 
Paiesiello and Guglielmi have more simplicity 
and purer taste, but less vigour and richness of 
iaraagination, than Rossini ; — Cimarosa less abun* 
dance of melody, but more fancy and ingenuity 
m its treatment. 

. S^bastiano Nazolini, a native of a village in the 
Venetian states, where he was born in 1768, was 
a dramatic composer oi much grao^ but little 
pewer* He died at Venice in 1799. Vincensso 
Federici, born at Pesaro, in 1766 ; Francesco 
Moeca, a native of Milan ; mid Fran. Grecco, 
ham at Genoa in 176&, and who died at Milan 
Id; 1810, are the only other composers of this 
period worth mentionmg. 

The eighteenth century saw singing carried 
to the greatest perfection in Italy. In 1660, 
Kstocchi was a celebrated professor of song ; and 
ia 17^0, Bemaccbi, his pupl^ made great im- 
provement, in the vocal art, whidi was l»'ought 
to perfection, in 1778^ by Pacchierotti. At the 
sailie time, the schools of Naples, Rome, Bologna» 
Venice, Modena^ Genoa, Milui, and Fl€weiiee> 
taiight the mani^ement of the voic^ ahd the 
iBMoa^ of expressing well the language of poetry. 
I^ese sdiools produced the celebrated Farinelli, 
Gaudagni, Rafi, Mancini, Vittorio, Tesi, Faustina^ 
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Bordogni, and others, whose names will be meit^ 
tioned in our Sketch of Music in England. 
Instrumental music was also advanced ; and there 
was scarcely a town in Italy but could furnish a 
good orchestra for any purpose. 

The glory of Italy in the nineteentJi century, 
is undoubtedly Rossini, who was bom in February, 
1792, at Pesaro, a small town in the Papal states. 
We wish our limits would permit us to give a 
full biography of this composer; but we must con* 
fine ourselves to a few of the leading features in 
his professional progress. His &ther and modier 
belonged to one of those strolling companies of 
actors and musicians who frequent the fairs of 
Italy; and when accompanying them on their 
excursions, the young Giachimo gave the first 
proofs of his abilities. He appears not to have 
commenced the study of music till he had attained 
the age often years, but his progress was so rapid, 
that before he was sixteen, he took his place at 
the piano as director of the orchestra, at Lugo, 
Ferrara, Senigaglia, and other small towns. He 
was also able to sing, at sight, any piece of mvsic 
put before him. In 1808, he composed a sjmi- 
phony, and a cantata, his first vocal essay, called 
// Pianto cTArmoniit. The following year he is 
said to have written his first opera, Demetrio et 
PoHbio^ which was performed at Rome in 1812. 

His parents, about this time, having no engage- 
ment, returned to Pesaro ; and the young Ros^im 
had the good fortune to attract the notice of the 
Perdcari family,- by whom he was sent to Venice, 
where he composed (in 1810) a little opera,' ih' 
one act, called La Cambiakdi Matrtmonioy fbr 
the thieaire San Mosd; in 1811, he prodQced 
L'Equivoca Stravagantey at Bologna; and in 181^ 
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UJnganno FeUde, fbr the Carnival of Venice* 
There are the most decided marks of genius in 
every bar of this opera ; it is perhaps the most 
original of his works ; and in it are to be found 
the parent ideas of many of his subsequent pieces* 
In the same year, he produced an oratorio, called 
Ciro in BtiyUmia ; and also a farze (opera in 
one Act) caUed L' Occasumefu il Ladro, 

For the carnival of 1813, he composed another 
fofit»ey II JigUo per Azzardo ; and his fine, opera 
seria, Tancrtdu One of his biographers says-** 
^^ No adequate idea can be formed of the success 
which this delightful opera obtained at Venice* 
Suffiee it to say, that the presence of Napoleon 
himaelf, who honoured the Venetians with a viait^ 
was unable to call off their attention from RossinL 
All was enthusiasm I tuUofurore^ to use the terms 
of that expressive language, which seems to have 
been created for the use of the arts. From the 
gondolier to the patrician, every body was re- 
peating Mi rivedrai^ ti revedro;** and in the very 
courts of law, the judges were compelled to 
impose silence upon the audience, who were 
ceaselessly humming this popular air. 

The beautiful and clever cantahicebuffay Mar* 
colini» was at this period at Venice. There 
appears to have been one of those liassonSf so 
common on the continent, between these parties, 
and Rossini composed for her the gay and ani- 
mated part in L'lteUiana in Algeria This opera 
placed him in the first rank of modern composers. 
In the autumn of the same year, he composed 
La Pietra del Paragme, (the Touchstone,) which 
many consider as his best comic opera ; it was 
supported by the talents of Maroolini, Galli, 
Bonoljdi, ana Parlamagni ; and << obtained a 
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success which was little short of extravf^;ance.'* 
Rossini's remuneration for writing these operas 
was not great. He presided at the piano during* 
the first three representations, and tiien received 
his 800 or 1000 francs. Of these receipts he 
sent two-thirds to his parents at Pesaro, (address- 
ing the letters to his mother in the following 
21e : — " All* Omatiasima Signora Hossmij 
vdre del celebre Maestro, in Bohgna ; **) and 
with the remainder, he set off to amuse himself 
as fortune might dictate. He was usually fiied 
in the towns which he visited; his agreeable 
manners, his talents, and celebrity, made him a 
welcome guest wherever he went ; and he was as 
happy as a light heart and an unceasing flow of 
animal spirits could make him. 

In 1814, he accepted an engagement for Milan, 
and composed Aureliano in Palmira, for La Scala. 
It proved unsuccessful; as did // Turco in ItaHa, 
which he produced in the autumn of the same 
year. Though coldly received on this occasion, 
this opera was reproduced in 1818, and heard 
with the utmost enthusiasm. M. Barbaja, the' 
impresario of the opera at Naples, now thought 
it worth his while to conclude an engagement 
with Rossini, who agreed to compose two new 
operas for him every year, and to arrange the 
music of all those he might produce at the theatres 
San Carlos or Del Fondo. Barbaja covenanted 
to give // maestro 12,000 francs per annum for 
these services ; besides an interest in a bank for 
play, which the impresario farmed out, and which 
added some 30 or 40 louis to Rossini's income. 

It was in 1815 that Rossini proceeded to 
Naples ; and JBlisabetta Regina d^IngUiera was 
the first opera he composed for the dieatre San 
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CarloSy which had the most brilliant success. 
The principal performers at this theatre at that 
period, were Mademoiselles Colbran and Dan«- 
danelii ; Signer Davide, a celebrated tenor ; and 
Signor Nozzari, a baritone. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for Rossini that he could place his 
compositions in such hands : the talents of the 
singers added greatly to the celebrity of the 
<^>eras. Afler the success of his ElisabeUa^ he was 
called to Rome for the Carnival. Here he com- 
posed Torvalda e Dorliskuy a serious opera, which 
quickly passed into oblivion; and that delightful 
specimen of the comic opera, // Barhiere di 
AimffliOy — perhaps the happiest of all his com- 
positions. 

On his return to Naples, in 1816, he produced 
a farce, La Chzzzetttiy which was quite unworthy 
of his fame ; and the same year his OteUo appeared 
at Del Fondo : this production the Italians con- 
sider the chef-d'ceuvre of lyric tragedy. " The 
style differs considerably from that of ElUabeUa. 
It possesses more dramatic truth, the ideas are 
better developed, and there is a profundity in it, 
which penetrates, and gives birth to strong and 
vivid impressions."* 

In the latter end of the year, Rossini again 
visited Rome for the Carnival, and composed La 
Cenereniola^ for the Theatre Valle, which met 
with considerable success, and has become a 
favourite in most of the capitals of Europe. After 
the. Carnival, in the spring of 1817, he went to 
Milan, where his celebrated La Gaaza Ladra 
was written, ' and performed. The Milanese, 
angry with Rossini for leaving their city for 

* Quarter^ Musicai Magazint and Review, vol. z. p. 2&i 
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Ni^leiy went in crowds to the theatre, detenmaed 
to cover the unfortunate composer with disgrace ; 
and he^ aware of the popular mood, took his place 
at the piano^ with spirits considerably below par. 
Such were the merits of the opera, however, that 
they disarmed the rage of the Milanese, made 
them forget their mortified vanity, and caused 
them to hail the author with the most unbounded 
applause. *^ Bravo maestro J" ^' Viva JRassim F 
resounded on every side; and as the master, 
when thus called on, is obliged to make his 
obeisance to the audience, Rossini declared, that 
he was as much fatigued with this ceremony, as 
he was with the direction of the opera. 

On his return to Naples, he brought out 
Armida. Madame Colbran was the heroine; 
and as her voice now began to fail, she did not 
five that support to the music which it required 
&om the singer. The Neapolitans, too, timcied 
it inferior to La Gazza Ladra ; and they were 
piqued that the best operas were not reserved for 
them* Arrmdoy therefore, although it contains 
the most magnificent duet Rossini ever wrote^ 
Amorpossenie nomey was only coldly received. 

He again visited Rome in 1818, where he 
brought out his Adelaide di Borgognoy at the 
Argentina; and the same year he composed 
Adina oma U Califfo di Bagdad^ for the opera 
of Lisbon; it was performed at the theatre San 
Carlos in that city. On his return to Naples he 
wrote his Mose in BgiUoy the success of which 
was most decided ; its melodies being sung 
.throughout Europe. Ricciardo e . Zariaide wu 
composed and performed in the autumn of the 
same year. In 1819 he wrote Brmione, for San 
Carlos ; it was in the style of Eicciardoy but fell 
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liesfrly BtiH^bom to the ground* In this year fae 
▼i^ited Venice, where his JSdoetrda e Vrisihia 
was brought ooL It was d^eAj a selectimi from 
his other operas, containing very few neit^ airs tit 
cdDcerted pieces. He retnmea to Na|des at the 
usual period, and on the 4th of October, La 
Ihtnlmi del Logo was per form ed at San Carlos r 
Signora Pisaroni tip{)e8rilig as the heroine* The 
i^ame nflght Rossini set out to faliil an engage^ 
meht mt Milan, and on die 86th tf December 
hm Skaneo e FaUero wvJi performed, but with tt 
rerj dif^redt fiite from IM Oazssa Ladnu Ita 
reioeptian Was so cold as to amount to a fkilure. - 
His Maometto Secondj was brought out at 
Ktqides^ in December^ 1820^ and coldly received. 
Miic^c^the music is pretty, sotne of it subfirae; 
but due opera occupies only a second rank iit 
his works. A writer from Naples, speaking of 
Uds typers^ relates an anecdote, which illustriites 
Rossinfs mode of cmnpointiata, and when takeef 
m connexion wilii the haste in which most of hia 
Woiks were written, friHy acconnts fdr the Want 
of finish, and apparent marks of <Miirelessne^' 
which are numerously scattered orer even his 
best pi^oductions. <^ Rossinit'' he says, <^ like 
maBy other men of genius^ passes his tkne between 
lapses of idleness and struggles of exertion ; his 
work is unthoi^ht of, or neglected, until he ii 
spurred oh by circumstances; then he rousei 
himself and labours, as a daily task, on that 
which he should never touch, but in the glowing 
hour gHT inspiration. We caUed upon him on the 
Friday evening, that is to say, on the 1st of tMs 
inonik> ^December,) and found him still engaged 
on his work, with twenty unfilled scores before 
him, surrounded by DoimiuiihdSignors, chattering 
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pfretty sothinea, harassed by interruption, and 
worn out by nitigue. The copyists had still to 
make out their duplicates, and what time would 
then remain for the instruments to practise their 
difficult and complicated parts, for the singers to 
study their long recitatives and elaborate songs, 
for choruses, ror rehearsals? What, in short, 
could be expected, but that the opera woiild 
be presentea to ^e public, in an unfinished 
and imperfect condition ?" This very probably 
accounts for a circumstance of no uncommon 
recurrence, viz. that of several of his operas 
having been received with coolness at first, and 
enthusiastically admired afterwards. The same 
music given by performers afier a hasty perusal, 
and again, when they have had time and oppor- 
tunity to study, and make themselves masters of 
its beauties, must have a very different effect 

We next find our composer at Rome, where, 
in 1821, he brought out Comadino and McoUda 
dH Shabran. His Zdmira was performed at 
Naples, in 1822, and is ^* considered as the most 
satisfactory of his compositions, with regard to 
invention, and the ingenious manner in which the 
ideas are developed."* His Semircmiide caxAe 
out the same year, at the Teatro della Fenice at 
Venice. In this year, Rossini married Sienora 
Colbran, and closed his engagement with Signor 
Barbaja, proceeding with his bride to Vienna. 
Since that period, he has visited England and 
France (at Paris he brought out Le Siege ek 
Carinthe, in 1827, // Campte dOry, in 1828, and 
GiuUame TeUy in 1829) ; and has everjrwherc 
been received with the most flattering mark^ of 

* QuarUrfy Musictd Mag, x. 40. 
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esteem and attention. Rossini is now engaged 
as Director of the Royal Academy^ at raris; 
but at present (Jan. 1830) he is in Italy, having 
obtained leave of absence. 

Rossini has composed very little sacred music 
During his stay at Naples, he produced a mass 
for the church of St Ferdinand, where it was 
performed; but having been executed in two 
days, it bears decided marks of haste, and is 
not at all above mediocrity. He has written a 
number of cantatas, — amongst them, // vero 
Omaffffioy executed at Verona, during the Con- 
gress, in honour of the Emperor of Austria. 

The popularity of Rossini has been unprece- 
dented. His works first began to make an 
impression in Italy about eighteen years a^o; 
and there they have nearly succeeded in drivmg 
from the stage the most popular compositions of 
his predecessors. The Germans, justly proud 
as they are of the fame of their native composers, 
have been compelled to yield to the force of 
Rossini's claims ; and in England his supremacy 
has long been undisputed. It is true, at the Opera 
House, and at concerts, we have at present a 
little more variety than was presented to us a 
few years back ; the selections do not offer to us 
Rossini, Rossini, and nothing but Rossini, as they 
erst did ; but still, very little foreign music is heard 
with so much pleasure as Rossini's, and we take 
the reason to be, that, whilst it is not so elaborately 
constructed as that of Haydn, or Mozart, or 
Beethoven, — whilst it offers fewer examples of 
perfect harmony, or profound modulation, and 
puts forth fewer pretensions to the majestic and 
the grand, — it is always addressed to the social 
affections and feelings. The beautiful and elegant 
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m^lpdi^ sink iato th« b^art ; they are «ii|>able oi^ 
being. understoQd aad felt by all ; their briUiaat 
vivacity makes them always s^reeable ; and« though 
Rossini breathes few pathetic stiraio^ and is ioffiT 
rior ia emotion^ iii patho9» and ia depictiag the 
mare stormy passions, as well a^ in originali^, to 
iqaay pf bispredeoessors and contem|K)rariea, he 
]|ktheci)a^ioaerfortbepppu)iac($;* be is the artiste 
far those who foUow music aa a pastime, not as ^ 
lesion, and who adopt it as mi agreeable amuse* 
mfint, not as a pro&iiimd science. The^e always 
coostituibe 9Jt least oine put of ten m every 
audience ; and here, we thiok» is the secret cC 
Oosaiiii's pi^ularity. 

. Roa9uw has introduced a much more florid style 
in songrwriting tbaawaAJuuse before bis time. 
This, ia observable, more m his later works, thaq 
in those of an earUejr date, aod.it is said to have 
been^ ^dopte^ in consequence of the multiplicity 
of orpanie^ts which the singers were in the habil 
of introducing, so that a composer c^uU) scarcely 
l^QW hia own work. The. ancient composers^ ia 
certain parts of their operas, merely furnished 
the singer with a canvass to wosk upon; and bcy 
£^itbful to the tmxH'^o of the master, gave it widi 
the utmost simplicity, and wa^ content to intro- 
duce his own ornaments only in the last few bars 
of die piece. The modern singers, however, 
were not governed by such good tastes and 
Rossini, disgusted at hearing a singer (Yelluti, it 
is $aid,.) completely change the character of his 
songs, by the ornaments introduced, resolved io 

♦ Very similar opinions are expressed in two articles 
yMch appeared in the New MorUhbf Magazine for I)eoem> 
faer» 18SiO, and J«iaarr, 18dQ. The ahove was written 
bpl^ ShoB» articles had. been pexused by the author. 
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future to fill his scores so full of notes, as to leare 
no room for the exercise of the singer's caprices. 
We have devoted so much room to this neces- 
sarily imperfect sketch of the great master, that 
we must be very brief in our notices of the other 
modem composers of Italy. Among the most 
distinguished are, Antonio Salieri, a native of 
Legnano, where he was bom in 1750; Nicholas 
Zingarelli, a Neapolitan, bom in 1752 ; the present 
director of music at the Conservatoire of San 
Sebastiano at Naples; Cherubini^ a Florentine, 
bom in 1760. This composer has chiefly resided 
at Paris, and is well known in this country^ by 
his overtures ofAnacreon^ Lodaiskoy and Les JDeux 
Joumies. He is one of the most scientific com- 
posers of the Italian schooL Guiseppe Farinelli, 
a native of Este, was bom in 1770. He has 
composed a number of operas, some of them of 
great merit. Valentino Fioravanti, bom at 
Rome, in 1771, is a celebrated bufFa composer, 
still living at Naples, having left the theatre for 
the church. Guiseppe Niccolini, bom at Piacenza, 
in 1774, has written almost an equal number of 
pieces for the church and the theatre. He 
belongs to the old school, and .the fervour for the 
Rossinian style has thrown his productions into 
the shade, raer is a native of Parma. He was 
bom in 1774, and has for some years been a 
resident in the French capital. He resembles 
Paiesiello in his style, and is surpassed by none 
of his contemporaries for the sweetness and ele- 
gance of his melodies. Spontini is a native of 
Jesi, where he was born in 1778. He is one of 
the most popular of modem composers, at least 
in France; but there is too much wMe in his 
compositions to please the strictly musical ear. 

T2 
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Hia X0 VesUtiet Fenumd Cartez^ and Ofhqrie, 
are Iiis most caletuiatad produottona; and Ibe 
QVfirturaa of the two latter frequently fera^ part 
iof the aekctions at English oancerts* Francesca 
Moriaccbi, bom at Perugia, in 1784> ia a compoeer 
of a vefj versatile chai^ter. The ef)era» both 
serious and ccanie, ecclesiastical music> (masses^ 
ve^fiers, and oratoriosi) chamber music aed in- 
strumental music, have round in him a votary, and 
his devoirs have generally been successfully jiaid^ 
Some of his compositions possess great medt 
One of his best operas is Jl CqpraiOy composed 
lor the theatre at Genoa* 

J^e Chevalier Cara& is a Neapolitwi cosiposer 
of celebrity. He was bom in ITBd ; and is eont 
sidered as uniting an ardent mind to the most 
exquisite sensibility. All bis compositions- attest 
these two qualities. His first opera was Jl 
Vasceiio dell Oceidenie; and his GktbrieUa de 
Verge^i is ranked among the best ,of modern 
compositions. His Eufemia 4i Meninth produced 
at Rome in 1823, was not very sucoessnd. 

Carlo Coccia is a native of N^les, and has 
distingui&bed himself as composer and direottf 
for the Italian operas at Lisbon and London* He 
haa produced a number of operas, several of great 
merit ; his last, Roswwmdh brought out at Vemc^ 
had only moderate success. 

Generali was born in 1787. He is a composer 
of the bofia opera, whose works are popular is 
Italy. Bqssini undoubtedly .owes mudi to this 
composer, whose / JBacccmidh produced in Ma^ 
1829, at Leghorn, met with decided success. . 

Mercandante is a native of Naplec^ and wu 
born in 1798. He is tiiere considered onlj 
inferior tp Rossini and Faer. |Ie studied uwto 
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j^iagt^eUi at the Caneervatmo San S^a^Hana, 
and his firdl vocal compoQitian app^ara^ to have 
been L*Umone ddk BdU Arte, written in 1818, 
for the Twntra Fmdi. He is best known in 
England by \m Mmia Stuart and JEUsa e Ciaitdic^ 
He composed an opera seria for the carnival of 
leSS^ Jmdrameo, which itas performed at the 
T^ao^ Femx of Venice. In 1823, he produced 
9t Milan an opera seria, Amfetta^ which wa^ 
hissed. His Alfonso ed JSlisa, subsequently 
lu»iight out at Mantua, wias found to be little 
jnoce than Andronico in a new dress. 

Giovanni Paccini i» a composer of great merit. 
Hift jLa Vestaky performed at Milan, in 1823!, 
though containing strong resemblances to Roa- 
sini's music, is evidently a work of genius. His 
li THonfo della Crvce possesses but little intrinsic 
nif rit* His GH Arain nelle Gattie was successfid 
«t)Genoa and Verona, and failed at Mantua and 
Turin* His La SacerdoteUa d'lrminsul^ brought 
out in 1829 at Messina^ pleased very highly* 

Bellini is a young Italian of rising reputation. 
In 1828, he produced an opera, 11 Pirate, at the 
theatre La Scaia At Naples, which soon made its 
way to Vienna ; and it has stood the test of both 
Italian and German criticism. It is analyzed in 
the Quarterly Musical Bmew,* and the opinion 
pf the accomplished editor is favourable. Zaira^ 
another opera by this composer, was lately brought 
out at Parma, with only partial success. 

Vaccaj, Valentini, Donizzetti, Aspa, £. Patrellf, 
Ricci, Raimondi, Bonfichi, Sapienza,f with some 

• Vol. X. p. 222—232. 

f Vinc^ozo Bigbisi should have been mentioned in the 
list of composers of the eighteenth century. He wnf* 

2 
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others, are scattered over Italy, and compose 
<^eras for the different theatres ; for it is very 
rarely that any other music is now composed in 
that country. They are of little note or fame, 
and the most successfU of them are outrageous 
imitators of Rossini. 

We must conclude this account of Italian 
music with a brief notice of the existing state of 
the science in some of the principal cities of that 
country. 

Of the state of music in Rome, we have recently 
had an interesting account from the pen of a 
German, M. Francois Kandler,* from which it 
appears, that there are at present many celebrated 
masters in that city, as well as singers, though 
some of the former suffer themselves to be seduced 
into bad taste, and dis6gure the genuine simple 
majesty of music, to please ^^ the ears of the 
groundlings." In the Pope's chapel, and in the 
churches generally, music is on the decline, and 
the cause is, the want of treble and counter-tenor 
voices. There remains, however, a feeble hope, 
that the choirs in these places may be restored 
to perfection. A diligent search is making for 
the musiciy (or artificial soprani,) who in former 
times carried the reputation of Italian airs so high. 
A school has been established for them in the 
institution deg^li Chfanelliy which includes many 

bom at Bologna about 1758, and died in 1812. He 
resided for some time at Prague, and was for a long time 
chapel-master to the King of Prussia. Rigiiini*s stjrk 
very much resembles that of the Gexfosai composers ; iaA 
his works were first introduced into England, we believe» 
by the Rev. J. C. Latrobe. 

* A translation was published in the Quarterfy Mwical 
Magazine and Review, vol. z. p. .18. 
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yi^img pefsoEis from various parts of Italy, who 
are i^udified by accidqnt or dis^ase^ (we should, 
ai^reh^nd ^lone are now repder^d &o by design,) 
and who are placed under the direction of Signor 
Sagat^elU, the most celebrated of the BoinaH 
musid. 

Ecidesiastical music stiU, howeveiv bold^ a high 
•r- indeed the highest-^rank in Rome* At the 
principal diurches the compositions of the ol4 
masters are heard in aU thek purity ; and, though 
the modern productions by no means equal thos^ 
of Palestrina, Agostini, Carlssimi, and others, yet 
some <^ them poissess great merit* The Miseren 
of L' Abbate Guiseppe Baini, a celebrated singei^ 
and composer, and the most distinguished membei$ 
af the Six|ine chapel in the Vatican, and chapelrv 
master to the Pope, (which was perfortned for 
the first time on the holy Tuesday oi 1821,) is ^ 
justly admired production. Next to Baini, the 
principal singers in this chapel are, Cucuccionr> 
Vhp rivals the former by the beauty of his pur^ 
and rich bass voice ; the Abbe Dorid, the principal 
tenor ; Mariano Patroni, who has long been the 
pi^incipal soprani ; Terri, a soprano ; and Asto^ 
an alto. 

At the chapel of San Pietro, Valentino Fiora-* 
vante, already mentioned, is the chapel-master. 
The best singers at San Pietro are Sagatelli, the 
soprano; Pellegrini, the contralto; and Jodran» 
the tenor. 

Terziani is the chapel-master at the temple of 
Sao Giovanni Laterano. He << is distinguished 
fa^ his compositions, where the resources of 
counterpoint are employed with rare sagacity: 
Ms voice parts are flowing; his harmony, natural 
and correct." 
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At the church of Santa Maria Trastavere, the 
chapel-master is Guidi, a pupil of Magrini of 
Florence, who, as a composer, is celebrated for 
his force and energy. " He may be regarded at 
Rome," says M. Kandler, << as a model of pure, 
constant, and incessant application." 

There are three theatres at Rome — Argentina^ 
Tor di NoncLj and VaUe. The latter was rebuilt in 
1821, and opened, for the first time, at the Car- 
nival in 1822. Tlie operas brought out at these 
places of amusement are very ordinary produc- 
tions ; and <' neither the theatres nor the singers," 
says M. Kandler, <' are distinguished in any way 
from what are to be met with in the other great 
cities of the continent, although singers and 
composers, dancers and ballet masters, are ofien 
engaged for the Carnival at most enormous 
prices. The orchestras are evidently on the 
decline." Manzocchi is the prima donna at the 
Teairo Valle ; Signor Ravaglia is the tenor. At 
the Teatro Tor di Nona Signora Petralia is tha 
only singer above mediocrity. 

At Naples, there are seven theatres ; two of 
which are designed expressly for the populace ; 
and at the others, particularly at San Carlos, the 
opera is performea in all that perfection which 
Italian art can give to it. Public concerts have 
very little success in Naples ; but the dilettanti 
there cultivate the science with more ardour, 
probably, than in any other city in Italy, Milan 
excepted. The style of sacred music has much 
degenerated ; the compositions usually performed 
in the churches are miserable trashy productions. 
Festa is one of the best leaders ; the organist at 
the king's chapel, Parisi, is an elaborate and skilful 
performer. As singers, the soprani ViUani and 
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Tarquini, widi Nozzari, a baritone, appear to be 
'he principal stationary ones. Di Lucca^ Valen- 
oni, and David, are considered the best tenors ; 
and Cirio and Guarini the best basses. 

The principal female singers are the three 
sisters Pignaluerd, who are highly accomplished. 
*^ The Signora Pauzzini has gained great reputa- 
tion by her execution of the two stabats of 
Zmgarelli. The two sisters Catalani, and parti- 
ctdarly Louisa, have great voices, and sing with 
much taste. The mezzo soprano of Madame 
Picciola is of a pure and metallic quality. The 
Signora Ra&ellina Ferri possesses a charming 
soprano, and sings with exquisite taste. The 
&cility of Madame Theresa Cadolini in bravura 
passages is extraordinary, and surpasses all we 
have ever heard."** 

At Milan, they have the finest theatre. La 
Scala^ in Europe. The orchestra is more nume- 
rous and better selected than any either in the 
French or the English capital; and the prima 
donna, Madame Lalande, is scarcely inferior to 
Pasta or Sontag; indeed, many prefer her to 
either. Tambourini is a bass (or rather baritone) 
singer of great clearness and compass, as well as 
a respectable actor. There is at Milan a good 
seminario for music and dancing, where none but 
females, possessed of the finest figures and voices, 
are admitted as pupils, f Madame Pasta was 
engaged at Milan for the season 1829 ; she sub- 
sequently sung at Bologna, where the society of 
the Cassino presented her with a gold medal. 

Ilie church music in Milan is very inferior. 
L. Simond says : ^^ Church music in Italy, if 

* Quarterfy Musical Magazine and Review, vol. x. p. d2. 
f Sinclair's Aubmn in Jtafyt foroaing vol. 46 of Cw- 
iUAWt Myscdlany. 
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we Wfere to judge froin ;wkat we have Ikmpd in 
the catheilral of Mikn, on a thaitkBgiving day 
for a pleniafiil fatrvest, Lb greatly. inferior to that 
in an EngliiA cathedra^ and the organ is very 
indifferentiiy played." 

** At Venice, music is the uniTersai resource of 
the i^hionableS) who delight in diBCUfising what 
they consider a national subject. Ihcfir enthn- 
uasm or animosity towards particular composers 
appear alike amusing and absurd to our ultra- 
montane imaginations. £ven the conuson peo^e 
bestir themselves in so grave an affair, opposmg 
iimovations in any thing connected with what 
they term the divine art cf musici^ and tfaaey- dis- 
play as much zeal and fervour in the cause of a 
CimarosB) a Paieslsllo, or a Rossini, as if they 
were the heads of political pin'ties» or raiigicMS 
sects."* 

There are three theatres at Floarence — tii^ 
Pergola, at which operas and ballets are vefx^ 
sented, bein^ the largest. Although^ at prestnit, 
DO first rate sii^rs can be boasted 6f» (the 
S^nora Guiditta Grisi is the best,) the orchestral 
aocampaniments are admirable. Indeed^ hotwift** 
standing our great advance lately ia instrimimitBl 
music, Mr Sinclair tells us, that we must^ in this 
respect, << yield the palm to C^ermany and Itidy; 
for, ewen m the minor theatres of ti^ese xurtioDa^ 
we are excelled. They have fdway s asn im|>esiBg 
host oi performers!^ scarcely inferior to our land'* 
lefs and Nichobons, from amongst whom thiy 
make their se)ections."f 

But vocal mnsic is the glory of Itdy. The 
lower class of the ItalisBS sing beautifiil aks in 
parts, the works of their most esteexned .«obi- 

• Sinclair's Autumn in Italy, . f Rfifl, . . 
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posers ; but they have also a species of songSy 
as barbarous ana unmusical to a foreign ear as 
can well be conceived. The traveller, however, 
is seldom disgusted with the latter, whilst, in 
every town, he meets with numbers capable of 
giving, in perfection, the delightful music of the 
country — which is delicious, sofl^ flowing, and 
graceful, calculated to excite the milder passions, 
and to fill the mind with languishing emotions. 

Besides the cities named in the prece<Bng 
pi^es, Bologna, Sienna, Vicenza, Turin, &c. &c. 
torve tiheatres, where music is perfectly executed, 
and whefe, at the yearly recurrence of the Car* 
softi!^ a number of new operas are sure to be 
praduced ; for. one feature in tiie music of Italy 
IS, tiiat the ^< existing generation is never eobtesfit 
mtfe the produedons of any or every former era.'' 
Thus they have always novelty, if they have no 
Miprovetnent ; aad thoogli probably the art has 
not advanced for the last fihy or sixty years in 
;|liat iSDuntry, jret, as not one of the great citaes 
in Italy is willmg to receive t^ music cooacpeaed 
^ others, but eaeh most have its own, great 
additions have been made, and are makings to 
tito-musieal compositions of the country in every 
•stteoeeding year. 

it will goarottfy be credited, that in Ickly they 
¥mve DO printed music <^ From Naples to Milan," 
ai^^Mr Mathews^ in his enteTtaxAing IHcuy of 
4m JkvMdf << I believe there is no such artist alft 
an 'engraver of ixiu8ic» and you never ^e a jimsie 
shop. You must therefore go without it, or 
^KAploy a copier, whose trade is regulated by the 
ni^st a{^pn)ved cheating rules. He i^arges you 
aecordiiig to the quantity of pa^r written oil, 
and Ijierefore takes care not to write too ckeely " 

u 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



HISTORY OF MUSIC IN FLANDERS AND 6BRMAMT. 

The Germans, a branch of the Teutones, or 
Goths, have had, from the earliest antiquity, a 
species of national ballad, and a national music, 
of a simple, unornamented, but impressive and 
affecting cast, and bearing the stamp of cordiality 
and artless sincerity, which, from the time of 
Charlemagne, has been preserved by a species 
of minstrels, who wander from place to place, 
obtaining their livelihood by the charms of their 
voice, and their skill in playing upon various 
musical instruments. We have, however, few 
facts recorded of the progress of music in Ger- 
many, till we come to the eleventh century, when 
we find Magister Franco, who appears to have 
been a scholar of Liege, about 1066, first deve- 
loping the principles of modern rhythm, and 
inventing the time table. Up to this period no 
characters were invented to distinguish or mark 
time ; and written music in parts was the sin^ 
counterpointy such as is still practised in our 
parochial psalmody, consisting of note against 
note, or sounds of equal length. The ancients 
had no means of marking the time, but by the 
simple accents " and "^ , a long and a short; and 
to Franco the honour, not perhaps of being die 
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first inventor of measured notes, but certainly of 
reducing the crude hints of some of his prede- 
cessors into something like a regular system, is 
unquestionably due. He allows himself, that he 
has inserted in his work, entitled Ars Cantus 
Mensurabilis, what others have said well on the 
subject, as well as supported what he himself has 
invented, by good reasons ; and in one of the 
Cotton MSS. on music, it is said, speaking of the 
Canio Fermo of an earlier period, — " Thoi%h 
tousic was at that time not measured, it was 
approaching towards measure, when Franco 
appeared, who was the first approved author, or 
writer, on measured music." 

The notes mentioned by Franco are as follows : 

a double Umg | ; a perfect long Pj, equal to 

three breves ; and the imperfect hng^ represented 
by the same figure, equal to two breves; the 
mrevej a square note, without a tail ■; and the 
semi-breve # • He used a point for prolonging 
the length of a note, with rests of the same 
duration as their corresponding notes ; and seems 
to have first pointed out the use of bars, which, in 
his musical examples, he places as pauses for the 
singers to take breath, at the end of a sentence, 
verse, or melody ; they were not generally used» 
however, till some time afterwards. 

If France had her troubadours, and England 
her minstrels, Germany had her minnesingers, 
or love singers. They were the earliest poet8> 
who used the vernacular language of the country^ 
their songs being written in the High German, 
or Suabian dialect, and the Nether German> 
or Upper Saxon. War and love were their 
themes, principally the lattjer ; and in the reign 
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of Louis le DebojuMure, their strains» it mgei , 
hftd gained admission even into convents, for that 
monarch issued an edict to the German nuns, 
to <^ restrain their passion for love songs." 

In the tweHlh and thirteenth eenturies, min- 
strelsy was liberally patronized in Genxiany> and 
particularly during the re^ of Frederic Bar- 
bsrossa, whose " niemory m still preserved and^ 
eonnected with many local traditionsr The ruins 
cf bis palace at Gelnbausen are said still to can} 
with them the traditioiMury i^tachip^nt of the 
neighbourhood ; and even in the dark recesses o^ 
the Hara forest, the legend places hioi in a sub-, 
terranean palace, in the caverns of the Kyffhau9 
iiionhtabi->t-his beard ^wing on the grpuad> and 
himself reposing in a trance upon bis marble 
ihrone, awakening only at intervals, to reward 
iaay. votary of song who s^ks his Ipnely court"* 
'. ^ The commencement of the fourteenth cen« 
tuvy witnessed a total revolution in the literature 
pf Gemiany*" During the preceding, ages, th^ 
disputes with the Popes bad partly released tl|f 
people fron^ the fear of the church; and they 
followed their own incUnationi^ which }e4 theo^ 
Hterally, to " eat, drink, artd he merry.'' But ihJi^ 
** the church regained ifes power pve? tb^ min^ 
jmd the pedantic rules of the ^mei^ters,' (ipaaters^ 
or professors of poetry,) and of their song^scbool^ 
.Yduch now arose, effectually shackled the flights of 
J»acy. Princes left oiF singing ; courts no longed 
gathered together the minstrel tribes ; Germai^ 
.was cut off from its intercourse with Italy and 
Sicily; its freebooting age of second barbaristip 
commenced ; the whole mce of society changed; 
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and poetry speedily sunk, with very few excep- 
tions, into the lowest depths of poverty and 
trifling."* 

To this revolution in the popular manners it 
is doubtless owing, that Germany, though she 
has been so fruitful of musical men in the last 
two centuries, and so indigenous as music seems 
in that country, has furnished, up to the fifteenth 
century, no specimens of musical composition. 
The most ancient music applied to German 
words, which is known to be in existence, is set 
to hymns of the first Reformation, some' of which 
were written by John Huss, one of the earliest 
martyrs to the reformed feith. 

In the fifteenth century, music made consider- 
able progress both in Germany and the Low 
Countries. It met with great encouragement 
at the court of the Duke of Burgundy ; and in 
the latter part of the fifteenth, and the early part 
of the sixteenth century, the Flemish musicians 
and singers were to be found in every court of 
Italy. Lewis Guicciardini, (nephew of Francis, 
the historian,) who was contemporary with 
Paiestrina, and died before him in 1589, gives 
a list of several eminent Flemish composers : and 
adds, that, in his time, it was the practice in the 
Netherlands, and had been a custom there of 
long standing, to furnish Europe with musicians. 

The most eminent Flemish musicians of this 
period were, Gilles Binchois, Caron, Regis, Dufay, 
and Brasart, who preceded John of Okenheim, 
the master of Jusquin Des Pres, one of the most 
celebrated contrapuntists of his day; and who> 
even anterior to Ptuestrina, invented many of those 

•^ Lay* of the Minnesingers, 
U 2 
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ing^BioHft modulatioiifi of haniiDn v, wbksh render 
thfi modarn style ao superior tq t1^| of aatiquity. 

Philip Verdelot, whose works all hear dat^ 
^reviQus tp 1550, is celebrated by Rahelai^ and 
•i^ fnentioned by Zarlino aAd others, as one of the 
fei^lt ipasters of the beginning of the sixteentfa 
l^^ntury, Nic. Gombert, Clement vpn Pap% 
(Cyprian liose, Orlando di Lasso, (the two ^rsl: 
musiiyians who ha3arded what are now cdied 
chrmnoHc passages,) Hobrecht, the master of 
Eiraamus, Philip de Monte, Jacob de Ker], Cor- 
peliujs Caris, and Jpsquin Barton, were the oth^ 
principal flemish composers of this era* 

Germany affords the names of fewer nuisiciaas 
Ihan almost any other country, in the. siJt^nth 
eentury, if we except Spain. Pierre de la %\Kh 
a leiM^ned and excellent contrapuntist^ and one 
of the most voluminous composers of t^e age^ 
resided principally in Germany; bvit it is not 
linown whether he was a native of thai couDtty. 
Caspar Krumbhorn was bori^ at Lignitz, in 15^ 
and became totally blind», frOiin the effects of 
small-poap, at the age of thr^e y^ars« Nptwitb- 
atanding this privation, he n^ade great proficiency 
on the ftutei violin, and harpsichord^ aad wafs 
deei^y skilled in the art of practicial po«nppsitioD. 
, Reincke was a pelebrated Gerjipian cQmposer, 
wbp lived to be neaj^ly qne hundred yeaf^ old; 
and Maurice, {^andgrave of He^se Casse), i^ cele- 
brated as a composer of motets^ a^d other pieces 

of solemn music. 

Germanj^ was much more fruitful in th^rists 
than musician^ during this period- The principal 
writers wer« Martian^ Agricol^ of M4gdeburgh; 
and John Kepler, of Wiel, in the duchy of 
Magdeburgh. The latter has some ingenious 
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GtfHy^^tuf es updn the origin of clefs, and of ^t 
an4 filiarp signntures ; but neither of them added 
louph to the pr^viow store of musical knowledge^ 

Germany se^ms at this time to have been 
&Dapu8 for organ building ; and that instrumaill 
W08 very generally adopted in their churches^ 
Ja the year 1480, a German, n^med Bembard, 
improved the OYgan, by iiiventing the pedal} 
t]ier?by g^-eatly inpreasing the hlu-mony of ^^ 
instrument* 

The Reforniation in Germany produced little 
change in the solemn musical services of the 
church. Luther was devotedly fond of music v 
and) in coBJU)i^tion with bis friend MelanctlDon> 
he franked a ritual, in which the ch(H*al s^rvice^ 
w^s retained in as much splendour and ipagni- 
ficence as the times would allow« Several hymns> 
are yet extant composed by this eminent reformer; 
andf. al^ough it is doubtful whether that adnu- 
cable piece of sacred music, ^' Great God, what dp 
I aee and hear," which is, in general, attributed to 
Luther, was written by him, it is certain, that his^ 
prpficien^y in the science was ^r from contemp-, 
tible. The High Dutch version of the Psalius was; 
made, soon after Luther's death, by some of th^ 
ablest of the JHitcb clergy. 

Calvin was as much opposed to the discipline- 
as to the doctrines of the Church of Rome* He 
introduced, in lieu of the impressive chorus, and 
the simple, yet magnificent plain-song, die me- 
trical psalinody, which is at present ip genercd' 
use in the reformed churches of the continent;* 
and was, till lately? uniformly practised in our 
parochial churches. The version of the Psalms 
adopted by Calvin was begun by a Frenchman, 
named Marot, and finished by Theodore Beza*- 
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Calvin employed Guillame Franc to set these 
psalms to easy times of one part only. They 
were printed at Strasburg in 1545 ; * and soon 
became so popular, that the people seemed to be 
infatuated with the love of psalm singing ; and 
these compositions were used alike to stimulate 
their devotion, and to rouse their courage, when 
they rose in insurrection against their persecutors. 
This was not, however, the first departure from 
the Romish ecclesiastical style of singing : Plain 
Congregational Singing was practised by the 
Wickliffites in the fourteenth, and by John Huss 
and his followers in the fifteenth centuries. The 
United Brethren had published, in 1538, at Ulm, 
what they termed " A fine new Hymn BqokJ* 

To return to secular music. Charles V. was an 
excellent musician, and had a regular band, who 
performed during dinner, and at other periods ; 
and it is generally understood, that vocat concerts 
had their first rise in Flanders, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when that sovereign 
made Brussels the residence of his court ; and 
great numbers of eminent musicians were drawn 
thither, from all parts of Europe. The compo- 
sitions chiefly sung appear to have been of the 
madrigal species, and were for three or more 
voices. 

Germany was devastated with wars at the 
close of the sixteenth, and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century: during the latter period, 
the dreadful thirty years' war took place, when 
the empire was traversed by five several armies, 
in different directions. German music now fell 
far behind that of Italy, remaining, for some 

* They were soon afterwards set in parts by Bourgeois 
and Claude Goudimel. 
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y^OBh ^ this wooDfbMry state. The EiBperor. 
heoffiiid^ who . ascended the throne in 1657, 
revived a love for the art. He was particularlj 
struck with the compositions of Carissimi^ and 
determined, to introduce Italian music into Ger^ 
many ; and as soon as the restoration of peace 
perniitted him, we find him invitipg Italian com-* 
pOsiers to his courti: and honourably distinguishing 
the most eminent of them, particularly Santinelli^ 
Caldara* Ziana» Sotto, and Bononcini. 

The Italian opera was introduced into Germany 
in 16OT, by SantineUi, an Italian nobleman, whose 
musical abilities^ when he was making a tour in 
Germany, were brought under the notice of 
Leopold^ i^ho made him his chapel-master* In 
this capacity, haying to write a composition im 
honout of me marriage of his royal patron^ he 
composed the opera of Gli Amori d% Offeo ed 
Euridicey which is said to have been superior to 
any then extant ; and was so much approved of 
at Vienna* that an Italian opera was established 
in that city, which has been supported ever since.' 

The first German opera appears to have been 
performed at Hamburgh, in 1678 ; it was called 
OronteSf and the music was by Thiol, the chapel"* 
master a£ that city. Keyser, however, who was 
bom at Leipsic, in 1673, is generally considered 
as the. founder of the l3nric theatre in Germany^ 
hy his operas of BcMius and La PaUoralB 
d' Tsmeney performed in 1692 ; he composed no 
less than one hundred and thirteen musical pieces 
for the theatre, which served as models for 
Handel and his successors in the German school* 
The melodies of Keyser are beautiful ; and he 
made no hesitation of breaking through the old 
and fi9(rmal rules which music was in his time 
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acquiring. He had not very promiBing mateijali^ 
to work upon ; for at this period, and for soDoe 
years after, the native opera was in a very low 
state. Riccoboni tells us, that the performersy 
particularly at Hamburgh, " were all tradesmen 
or handicrafts. Your shoemaker (says he) was 
often the first performer on the stage ; and you 
might have bought fruit and sweetmeats of the 
same girls whom the nisht before you had seen 
in the character of Armida or Semiramis. Soon, 
however, the German opera rose to a respectable 
situation ; and, even during the seventeenth cen^ 
tury, many eminent composers flourished in that 
country." 

Matiieson, Handel, Cousson, and Telemann, 
were all composers for the Hamburgh theatre; 
and the opera was established at Vienna, Berlin, 
and Dresden during the lifetime of these com- 
posers. In a short period, however, the native 
Wrical drama was supplanted by the Italian. 
The lesser courts, (those of Manheim, Munich, 
Stutgard, &c.) followed the example of that of 
Vienna, and the empire became peopled with 
musicians. The most celebrated composers and 
performers were invited from Italy; and for 
eighty years, more music was composed and 
performed in Germany, than in any other country 
in the world. It will be found, that the . operas 
of Handel and his contemporaries were of a 
sober, solemn, and majestic cast; addressed to 
the loftier passions, they had little in common 
with the everyday feelings and affections of the 
mind. The style was grand and pure, but it was 
austere : and, though formed for the admiration 
and study of the skilful professor, or the learned 
amateur, they were not calculated to be popular 
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anfidbgdt the '^ million," whom fashion brings 
withtn the precincts of the opera. The lighter 
compositions, therefore, fashioned on the Italian 
school (at the same time that the particular 
features of the national taste were preserved,) by 
J. F. Agricola, Grami, Hasse (who married the 
celebrated singer Faustina,) and others, soon 
became popular. 

Gluck (who was bom in 1714, and died in 
1787) was one of the greatest composers of this 
era. His genius was creative, and he extended 
the limits of his art beyond its existing bounds, 
giving it a grandeur and energy which did not 
before belong to it. The family of the Bachs, 
M. Naumam), chapel-master to the Elector of 
Saxony, M. Misliweseck, a native of Bohemia, 
Dr Pepusch, who, from his long residence in 
England, is usually considered as belonging to 
the English school, the two Stamitzs, Fischer, 
Gretry, and Winter, were the principal composers 
of the eighteenth century, with the exception of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

in the last century, a most remarkable revolu- 
tion took place in instrumental music. Corelli, 
who obtained the proud title of " Princeps 
Musicorum," is generally considered as the 
founder of what may be called the ancient school ; 
and Handel and Geminiani brought the style of 
that school to the highest peifection. Their 
compositions are dry, and to modem ears cold 
and tedious. ^< Heavy introductions, fugues 
wrought up with infinite art and little effect, 
andantes without variety, and jigs without gaiety, 
complete the sum total of most of them. At the 
same time, they exhibit a depth of thought which 
often nmkes up for a want of fancy ; and the 
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leitovat whidi has Aiidentiy fateti heil&$mi M 
their production, gives them a giand and-ciiB^ 
lectuai air, diat fleemt to insure oontiniial f^M|)e«f 
and admiration/'* 

The intermediate composers to the tim^ -4^ 
Haydn formed a second schooi, frhiciiy wiih- lei* 
force and grandeur, hut more lightness, ttam 4ie 
ancient, and less brilliance and elegance -thtffiPlhe 
modern one, uHll not be bo eaduritig an tidier. 
Their abilities were more immediately directed 
to the structure oi o^ems, and tasked to set-off 
the powers of the great sing^«, who about tlMt 
time arose bodi in Italy and Germany; but Had^, 
and, afber ban, Mozart and Beethoven, have^ 
Iby die force of their transcendent g^us, givefi 
to instrumental oompositiens a variety, aneniergy^ 
and an interest, which were before eonsideled 
impossible to be imparted to them. 

Francis Joseph Haydn was a native of Rohraa, 
a small town in Silewia, where he was bom ki 
Matdb, 1732. His fatjierwas a wheel-wri^t; 
and his earl^ years were chequered by varl^ns 
fortunes^ wfiieii did iios, however, damp ^e 
ardoar of Ms g^us, or sally the lust^ of life 
fame* He was equally distinguished as a^ eifUP- 
poser of secular and ecclesiastical musie; i^d-his 
oiHtorios are well icnown in this country, where 
they are deservedly popidar 2 selections from 
ne Seasons and The Creation (and oecasionail)r 
those two oratorios entire) being performed 'St 
our festivals, as often, nearly, as those of Hand^ 
himself. Haydn was an en^usiastic admifer of 
tbat composer, whose music he heard in Ix^di^ 
terming him the faiiier of modern nm^cians. 'M 

* Quwkrh/ Mmeal Mag* vol ii. fr. Uk. 
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he had never aAadred Handel, most probably he 
would never have composed 77ie CrenOAon: his 
eenius and his love of eminence appearing to 
have been excited by the example of that master. 
Great, however, m his vocal efiPorts are, it is his 
symphonies which have most contributed, to exalt 
lus fiune. They are characterized by simplicity, 
vivacity, and a most felicitous use oi the instru- 
ments. His style in this department of musical 
composition possesses a graceful melody ; an in- 
exhaustible fertility of ideas ; a harmony pure 
and powerful, increasing in fulness as he increased 
in years ; and a modulation rich and varied, and 
difiering from that of his predecessors by its 
novelty, as much as it surpassed all former efforts 
by its judicious adaptation. Haydn died on the 
26th of May, 1810. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was bom on the 
27th of January, 1756. His precocious talents 
were most remarkable ; for he was capable of 
playing difficult compositions before he was six 
years old ; and, at that early age, had a &cility 
of improvisatrising at the instrument truly remark- 
able. His early conceptions of harmonic combi- 
nations were sJso wonderfuL He dotted down 
some of hb thoughts when a child, which he 
shewed to his father, who was delighted with 
them ; they were, however, too difficult for him 
to perform. He made an itinerary through 
Germany, with his father and sister, to Paris and 
London, before he was eight years old, performing 
at all the courts of the different states he passed 
through, and before the principal nobility and 
gentry. The &mily party arrived in England, in 
April, 1764, and remained here till the mllowing 
year. During their stay, the&ther of Mozart was 

X 
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takendangerooftly ill of a sore ihtoat ; «ftd wHiliC 
he was ccmfined to the hons^ his doo, tiien Utde 
more than eight yksacs of ag^, wrote his fv8t 
mnfimku It was scored with all the instruments^ 
hot omitting drums and trumpets; and to hii 
sister, who sat neat' him white he wrote, he 
remarked, << Remind me diat I give the honi 
something good to: do." 

It is impossible, however, for us to IbUow 
Mosart throuah his professional careeir; whidt 
was one of the most brilliant of any modem 
brofessoc, not excepting: even Rossini. As a pei> 
former, and as a composer for the theatre or the 
church, for the voice or for instruments, he is 
particulari J distihffuished ; his s3^phonies abound 
m beautiful melodies, and delightful hanhomes ; 
whilst his operas of IdomeneOy La. Clemenza di 
Tkoy LeNozxedi Figaro^ Giavanniy and Der 
XmAerfiaUy his Masses and his JRe^wm, present 
k variety of beauties scarcely to be met with in 
any other author. << He excelled in all styles^ 
from -the symphony to the diulce, from operas to 
the most simple baUads;" and his wotIes are 
eminently remarkable for the ingenuity and no^ 
velty 6£ his arrangementof the wmd instruments; 
. This eminent composer died in Decehiber, 179^; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that, ^< in less than 
fbrty years, so completdy haft every bodfly trace 
of Mozart vanished from the minds of die people 
bf Vienna, that there is not a sotil there who caii 
even tell the place where he was buried."^ 

Ludwig Von Beethoven was bom in the year 
1770, at Baun, where his fedier was- at that time 
the tenor singer in the chapel of the Elector. 

* Musical JRamikin Cfemaiuf, p.- ISS. 
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iJ^eflfetfaepauiit'OrgjanistyHaydiiy andAttmeditST^ 
berger, i^rere his masters; and he has reflected 
baQdur. ewn upon their. illustrious names. He 
waa. T^ry early distinguished lor. his iabilities as a 
perfonAer^ -^ his gpreatest pow^r qonsisting, it 
afqpears, in -extemporary perfdmlance^ and in the 
art. of varymg. any given theme, without the (east 
premeditation. In this he^prpached nearcist to 
Mo^art^ and has nev^r had a rival since; widi 
the escoeption of our young oontempwary. Master 
George Aspull. . 

« Beethoven waa a laost. volumanous composer. 
He ffdlowed Haydn and Mozart in emidiingand 
eniargmg the sphere pf instrum^tital music $ and 
hif^Qni^>h|Hiie8, whilst they ace stribingly original|» 
]|av^ semf of thenn an air of .ndld romance 
mna^iing thro|i^ them^ which is bewitchii^ly. 
oi^tsvating. : According to the Editor of. the 
i^ULtUviy Musipc^ Sevtewy << his peculiar beaiitiea 
may he emimerated as fellows :-r-^origiiiali{>y of 
iwention, uacoitimoa passages, a very energelio 
msaaBBTr imitative passages almost innumerable^ 
and abstruse scienti£k3 modulation." . For- some 
yearsi before his death, Beethoven was affiicted 
with mi incurable. deafness; a melancholy &ite 
for one> with a mind so ardent^ to be siibiect^d 
to ; and which operated upon his physical tetn- 
perament, but had np e&ct upon his talents* 
He died on the 26th of March, 1827, at Vienna, 
under circumstances of pecuniary embarrassment/ 
which had obliged him, a short time before, to 
make aa appeal, that was promptly answered, to 
Uie bounty of the professors in this comitry. 

T<» entOT into, a philosc^ical and critical 
disquisition upon th^ talents of thes^.^ree 
eminent masters, would open a field &r too 
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wide and varied for the limits to which we are 
confined. Those who are curious upon the 
subjecty will find a number of well written articles 
relating to it in the pages of the Quarterfy 
Muneal Review; and we would particularly 
refer to one of these, entitled " The Great 
Symphomsts."* We must content ourselves with 
briefly remarking, that Haydn's genius araears 
to have been more sober, better regulated, and 
more concentrated, thui Mozart's ; who, however, 
composed in a style richer and .more various, 
than that a£ hb conten^Kirary. Beethoven 
differed firom both: he was strikingly original; 
and. his works have approadied nearer to the 
sublime than those of either Haydn or Mozart 
He endowed the symphony ** with subUmity of 
description and power," whilst Haydn " gave it 
form and substance, and ordained the laws by 
which it should move ; adorning it, at the same 
time, by fine taste, perspicuity of design, and 
beauty of melody ;" and Mozart '< added to the 
fine creations of his fancy, by richness, warmth, 
and variety." Well may we say, in the words of 
the writer firom whom we quote, " O I for the 
artist who shall combine all these attributes ; for 
what others can be atkkdf"^ 

The most celebrated composer Germany has 
produced since Beethoven, was Carl Maria Von 
Weber, a native of Eutin, in Holstein, where he 
was bom in 1787. The celebrated Der Freischutz 
has made the name of this author as familiar in 
the mouths of Englishmen << as household words ;** 
and his. qualities are as well known to us as those 
of any of our native-bom professors. Till the 

« Quarterly Muiical Review, voL viiL p. 21S-^28& 
t Ibid, vol vui. p. 234. 
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ye^ 18S4, however, he had been scarcely heard 
of in England, thou^ his countrymen were 
enraptured with him ; and the first question put 
lo a forei^ amateur, on his arrival in G^many, 
was, ^< Do you know the Freyschufz of Marie dc 
Weber?" " No," was invariably the reply^ 
** Fly, then," was the response, " and get rid of 
jrour culpable ignorance, and we promise ' you 
pleasure — admiration — delight — enthusiasm I ** 
AH th^se emotions that opera is tmdoubtedhr 
efi^>abIeof exciting; and his Oberon m&EuryarUMe. 
su^ scarcely less highly distinguished by marks 
of original genius. The enthusiasm excited hj 
the performance of J)er Freischtitz in £nglan<l| 
where it was brought Out in 1825, caused Mi 
KemUe to engage M. Weber as director and com^ 
poser of the music for Covent Garden Theatre^ 
He was in England, however, only a few months, 
when he died at the house of Sir George Smarts 
ill 1826, to the great regret, not merely of the 
musical world, but of all who knew him. 

Peter Winter, a native of Manheim, or Munich, 
who died at the latter place on the 2dth of 
October, 1*825 ; Mayer, who is still living, and 
whose opera of Medea is so popular in England ; 
Weigl, who was lately residing at Stutgardt ; M. 
Gyrowetz, a veteran sinfonist, who finished an 
opera, called IThe BUnd Harper, in Janiiary, 1829, 
he beiiig then in his 75th year ; Ludwig Sphor, 
whose operas of Fcnistus and Jessonda are soien- 
t£c and elaborate compositions ; Hurimel, ah 
eminent pianist, and one of the most distinguished 
composers of the age ; and Meyerbeer, a native of 
Bedii), the composer of U Croeiato in EgittOf are 
theprincipal modemcomposers of Germany, whose 
worxs^ffO' making their way throughout JSurope; 

xs 
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They are not, however, the onlj professors of 
which Germany can hoast At Vienna, the kapeB- 
jneisters Glaser, Riotte, Hysel, Kessl^, Wen^el^ 
Muller, and Drechsler, are composers for the 
theatre. M. Reser also lately produced an opera, 
called Ydva^ die Rusncke Wdue^ (Yelva, the 
Russian Orphan,) which is said to d[>oiind with 
spirited and characteristic melodies ; and the 
accompaniments throughout are full of expres- 
sion and effect. His Der Alpenhonig^ (King' of the 
Alps,) contains some pretty airs, and masteriy 
accompaniments. The most successful produc- 
tion at Vienna for some time, however, appears 
to have been Cewr m Egifpty an heroic historic 
haUet, by Count Von Gallenborg. For numy 
years, no work has met with such miiversal and 
rapturous applause. A new comic opera has also 
been brought out within the last few. months, 
called La LaUiere de Monifermeily the music of 
which is by Conrad Kreutzer. And a young lady 
has appeared as a singer, — a daughter of Madame 
Grimlmum, — who is announced as worthy to be 
compared with Sontag. 

Baron Von Poissl has the direction of the 
German opera at Munich ; and M. Moralt directs 
the Italian opera in that capital. Kapell-meister 
Lindpiunter is a composer for the German opora 
there. His JDer Vampyr is highly spoken of. 
M. Chelard's Mcuheth is also celebrated for the 
powerful character of the airs, and the highly 
dramatic nature of the recitative and accon^Muu- 
ments. J. Marschner is a rising composer of 
ereat powers. His Der Vampyr^ brought out 
m 1827, at Magdeburgh,. is distinguished by ori- 
ginality (^conception. At Dresden, the director 
and composer for the theatre is M. Reisseger» a 
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\'^y:clever young musician. At Leipsic, Otto 
Claudius is a dramatic composer of celebrity. Die 
Aladin oder Die Wunderlampey is his best pro- 
duction. . Carl Blum (there is no euphony in the 
iiame) ia a composer of merit, at Berlin ; and 
Felix Mendelssohn (at present, or very lately in 
England,) has shewn evident signs of genius. 
Some of his cantatas, performed last year at 
Berlin, at the musical soiries of the celebrated 
traveller, Alexander Humboldt, excited general 
admiration. Kapell-meister Schneider is a com- 
poser for the theatres at Berlin. Amongst the 
performers in this capital, are Madame Turrsch- 
midt, and the Franlein Von Schatzel, an interest- 
ing singer of first-rate talents. 
. Germany, besides composers, has produced a 
number o/ instrumental and vocal performers, 
whose merits have raised them to the very first 
rank in their profession. In the former class we 
inay mention Stamitz, Cramer, Quantz, Fischer, 
Schwartz, Rodolphe, Punto, Krumpholtz, Hull- 
mandel, Edelmann, Adam, Dussek, Steibelt, 
Hummel, Ries, Kalkbrenner, Listz, &c. ; in the 
latter, Graun, RafFe, Mengotti, Mara, Sontag, 
Schutz, &c. &c. She has also sent out families 
of musicians, who have excited the greatest sur- 
mise by their musical abilities : such were the 
Rainier family, who visited England in 1827; 
and the Messrs Herrmann, four brothers, from 
Munich, . who are now making a musical tour 
through this country. The latter are unrivalled 
as perfisrmers on the violin and violoncello ; and 
they sing the airs of their country with singular 
effect. In the course of the past year Paganini, 
a performer on the violin, has acquired a high 
reputation in Germany, being said to have eclipsed 
all former performers on that instrument. 
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The cultivation of music is probably more 
general in Germany than in any other part of the 
world. Even in charity schools thia art is taught ; 
and we are told, that ** no schoolmaster is alldwed 
to exercise his pi*ofe8si<Hi, unless he is able td 
teach the elem^its of this art, and some instru- 
ment& Besides this, there are, in several towns, 
public and special schools, where any one may 
be admitted without conditions, and where every 
branch of composition is taught." It is no wonder, 
with all these aids and si^liances to boot, that 
the Germans should generally be such excellent 
musicians. The wonder would be, if they were 
not. Mr Edward Taylor, in the introduction to 
his Airs of the Mhim, (lately published,) a&js, 
^^ it is rare," in Germany, << to meet any assem- 
blage of instrumental performers, to whom a 
cultivated ear may hot listen with considerable 
satisfaction, and frequently with astonishment and 
delight, when the extremely humble character 
of the people, and their gains, are considered." 
<' With regard to vocal music, those who have 
been accustomed to the fine organ, the delicate 
and distinct articulation^ and the varied and 
passionate expression of Italian artists, will pro- 
bably be disaf^inted, if their expectations of 
German* singing are highly raised.' But there 
is a great natural genius for vocal, as well as 
instrumental music ; and ^' the peculiarity which 
strikes an Englishman in Germany,'* says the 
same gentleman, <^ is the general sensiMlity to 
vocal harmony* If he hears a party of country 
girls singing m a vineyaf'd, or a company <^ 
conscripts going to drill, he is sure to hear ttieai 
smging in parts.'' Mr Planche, in his Detcmip/ 
the Iktnubey also notices the skill with which the 
Bavarians sing in parts, apparently intuitively. 



J 
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The school of Flanders has not been remark- 
ably celebrated since the sixteenth century. In 
several of the principal towns, however, music 
continues to be cultivated with considerable 
assiduity and success. Amsterdam possesses an 
Harmonic Society, a Dutch opera, and a French 
opera, where the best compositions are repre- 
sented. At Rotterdam, ecclesiastical music* 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, is at a very low 
ebb : a few years ago, they had only one organist, 
who had risen to any degree of eminence. In 
the Protestant churches, the singing is entirely 
^n unison ; and the Roman Catholics, for want of 
funds, cannot support efficient choirs. There is 
no opera ; and very little music is performed at 
the Dutch theatre. The concerts given there 
are respectable, and well attended ; and there 
are some good vocal and instrumental performers' 
amongst the resident professors. 

" At Antwerp," says Dr Crotch, " no temporal 
business interferes to stop the daily performance 
of that class of music which, in our Protestant 
country, is eagerly sought iafter by amateurs in 
^e various holes and comers of our metropolis 
which furnish Catholic chapels — places in which 
the imagination can but ill conceive the pompous 
celebration of the mass as it takes place in the 
vast churches of the continent, where music, 
painting, architecture, blending together, form, 
like colours when combined, another material, 
and produce in the mind poetry." * 

* A Ramble among ike Musicians of Germany, p. 1,2: 
— a book which we recommend to those who wish ta 
obtain an accurate idea of the modem state of music in 
that country. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE MUSIC OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS OF EUBOPS* 

AND OF $WITZERl4ANp. 

The north of Europe has always been inhabited 
by a race who may be called the children of wmg^ 
9niong whom the bard and minstrel, those <^ who 
sung of the battles of heroes, or the heaving 
breasts of love/" have always been esteemed an4 
honoured. This was equally the cas^ amongst thq 
Celtic tribes, — the ancestors of the Scots,, thet 
ancient Britons, and the Irish ; and the Goth^ 
or Teutones, from whom the Germans, D^es^ 
Swedes, and English are descended. The former 
came originally from Scythi^ ; and Odin, * wh(| 
may be looked on as the founder pf their natioOji 
was also one of their first poets and musicians^ 
The scalds, (polishers,) or poets of Iceland — long 
the university of the North — kept alive the spirit 
of poetry and music in all the northern tribes ; 
residing in the courts of the princes, whom fhey 
accompanied to battle, and afterwards sung thei^ 
achievements at great and solemn entertainments. 

The Slavonians, the ancestors of the modern 
Russians, were passionately fond of music. In th^ 
sixth century, they told the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople that music was their greatest pleasure ; 
and that even in their journeys they seldom 

• He lived 70 B. c. 
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'carried arms^ blit ^ways lutes and hai*pd Of their 
owii workm^ship* Not only in the tranquillity 
t>f peace, imd when in their own country, but 
even in their warlike expeditions, and when 
within sight of their enemies, they indiilged 
themselves in singing and making merry. Fro- 
copiiis tells lis, that, when attacked by night, in 
the year 592; by a Greek general, the Slavi were 
80 engrossed by their amusements^ ^ to be 
defeated, before they could itiake any delHsnce. 
There ate niariy popular sbngs tiow extant in 
QLusatia, Liixembiurgh, And D^mada, which 
apt>ear very aiicieht ; bad so do lomny Russian 
ampi^tSf still currentj in which the g6ds of the 
Diebiube and of p^anism are celebrated. * 
. ; Kiissian music is more usually vocal than ih^ 
atrtunental; Their sohgs are simple reditations^ 
antient or modern, on the subjects of love and 
mature : sometimes foimded on tales of chivalry^ 
and not unfrequently tinctured with licentious* 
tiess. There is great monotony in their melodies^ 
as well as mudi sameness in the different stirs ; 
but spme of the fonner are agreeable to the ean 
Oh, Sundajrs and holidays, v^ry good vocal musie 
is htiard m their churches, which is sung by 
singers expressly taught, and mostly, from the 
Ukraine. The Cossacks have a natural eajr for 
music ; and they siiig in parts very finely. Bus- 
sian notation is after the ancient method, by 
points. The principal national instrument is the 
CoW'hom ; which is a kind of cornet, from osie 
to four feet long, made of wood, or ^e bark of 
treeSi The Bataiha is a very ahcieiit instrument^ 
in common iise ambngist the Kussians and Tartars; 

' ^ KAaAlitsiN*6 Hiataire de VEtnpire de Rnssie, torn. i. 
p. 84. 
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and Niebuhr says, it is used both in Egypt and 
Arabia. The body is an oblong semicircle, about 
a span long, with a neck or finger-board. It has 
only two strings, or wires, and is played on like 
a guitar : one of the strings gives a monotonous 
bass, the other plays the air. They have also 
the Chidaky a miserable violin of three strings : 
the Dutka^ made with two parallel reed pi{>es, 
each with three holes, differing in their notes up 
to aii octave, so that it appears «s if two persons 
were performing : the JRiiek, a kind of lyre, of a 
very common description: the Gussi, a horizontal 
harp, with wires, played with the fingers ; and 
JBetUj which are much used amongst the sailors. 
We must not omit to mention a very peculiar 
kind of music, which was first introduced into 
Russia about the middle of the last century ; this 
is the hunting, or horn-music. It was suggested 
by the Marshal Kirilowitsch ; and M. Maresch, 
then director of music at the Russian court, 
undertook to bring it to perfection. He formed 
at first -a svstem of three semi-tonic octaves, bv 
means of hunting-horns, o^ different sizes ; each 
of which performed only a single note. The 
system was afterwards extended to four octaves, 
with the interval of a fourth more, with all the 
semi-tones comprised in that compass ; and, 
finally, the sounds of the three upper octaves 
were doubled, by the addition of thirty-seven 
other horns. The emperor and empress first 
heard this music at the castle of Ismailor, near 
'Moscow, in 1757, on the occasion of a great 
hunt, given by the Marsha. The performers 
were afterwards so well drilled by M. Maresch, 
that they became capable of performing an entire 
opera. 
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Gueseppe Sarti visited Russia in 17d5» and 
was appointed, by the Empress Catherine, to the 
office of chapel-master at St Petersburg. An 
idea of th^ Russian taste for music at this period, 
may be formed from the following anecdote, Sarti* 
made his debut in St Petersburg, by giving a 
sacred concert, composed of the music for Good 
Friday, with some psalms in the Russian language* 
The band by which this music was performed, 
consisted of 66 singers, and 100 Russian horns, 
in addition to the ordinary number of wind and 
stringed instruments. This orchestra was not 
noisy enough, however, to please his new auditors; 
and, in a iTe Deum^ which was executed after 
the taking of Ocksakow, Sarti employed the 
firing of cannon, of different calibres, placed in 
the court-yard of the castle, to form a bass to 
certain parts of the performance. 

Petersburg has now its musical clubs and 
philharmonic society/ When Dr Granville was 
there, the finest dilettante player in Europe was in 
the last mentioned society. Private concerts 
are numerous ; and sacred music is performed in 
their chapels with great effect. They have a 
celebrated composer, Bortniansky, whose com* 
positions in cathedral music, Dr Granville says, 
Madame Catalani preferred to any other with 
which she was acquainted. Plain-song was 
introduced into Russia by a few chorus singers, 
sent by the Patriarch of Constantinople to the 
Grand-duke Vladimir ; and they have now 
adopted the studied and complicated rhythm of 
Italian music, which is said to have been con* 
siderably improved by the above-named composer, 
and another, called Ber^zoosky. Bortniansky was 
one of the singers of the court in 1768, under 
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the Empress Catherine ;' who, struck with his 
extraordinary talents, sent him to Italy, where, 
mider Galuppi, at Venice, he made a most 
extraordinary progress. An Italian opera has 
been established in St Petersburg, which, after 
&lling into desuetude, was revived in 1828. 

The Poles have a national melody, peculiar to 
their own country. What is called a PoUmMey 
or Polacca, in the rest of Europe, is always in 
triple time, and resembles the English liampipe 
hi that measure, except that the close is made 
en the second note of the bar, instead of the 
first. All the national music that Dr Bumey 
had seen, was in this measure: and so were 
some specimens which, some time back, fell into 
our hands. 

The Hungarians, who, like the Russians, the 
Poles, the Bohemians, &Q. derive their ongin 
from the great storehouse of nations, Scythia, 
first made a settlement in Europe about the ninth 
century. They brought with them the musical 
mstruments they used in their fatherland, all of 
which appear to have been wind instruments; 
and for some time they had no other. Though 
it appears that, as early as 1192, a person was 
MiGDt to Paris to learn the French melody, yet it 
was not till the reign of Corvinus, who was 
proclaimed King of Hungary at the age of 15, 
m 1458, and reigned till 1490, that music was 
raised fi*om its pristine state of mediocrity. 
Under him the art of singing was so successfully 
cultivated, that the Pope's nuncio, who visited 
Buda in 1488, for the purpose of concluding 
a peace between the Emperor Frederick and 
Corvinus, said, in a letter to his Holiness, << the 
singers of this prince's chapel are the best of all 
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those I have ever heard." He kept a number of 
musicians in the royal court ; and though, under 
Ladislaus VI. and Lewis II., music was studied, 
and its interests promoted, yet they did not 
imitate Corviniis in the pomp of their musical 
establishments, nor in the number of their bands. 
Like all other half-civilized people, the Hun- 
garians sang their national songs to tunes without 
time, key, or harmony. They are 'fond of soft 
sounds, and slow measures: and though this 
description of music may be considered as rather 
more feminine than masculine in its nature, yet 
their patriotic songs frequently produced a 
surprismg effect. It is said, that at a repast 
given by Attila, the Enckesius, or director of the 
music, had a seat on the right hand of the throne ; 
and, after the service, two men sang verses in 
honour of Attila's victories. Part of the audience 
wi^t ; but the rest grew furious, and desired to 
be led to battle. Two stanzas of these songs 
have been preserved in their original language^ 
and in Latin. The following translation of them 
is given in JRees*s CydaptBcUa : — 

** Let ufi ever remember those ancient domains. 
Which our ancestors left, when they flew 

To a dimate more mild, from the Scythian plains, 
Where dread mountains of snow are in view. 

To Hmigary they hastened, with God for their guide, 

And chose Transylvania for home ; 
Be their force and their courage for ever their pride, 

But, like them, let us ne'er again roam." 

The nomade Laplanders do not appear to hftre 
any notion of music. Their singing is a fearful 
yell ; their songs consisting of five or six words 
repeated over and over; one that Dr Clarke 
heard, consisted merely of the following words : — 
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<* Let us drive the wolves ! 
Let us drive the wolves ! 

See they run ! 
The wolves run ! *• 

And no wonder Acerbi used to observe, tliat, if 
the wolf be within hearing when they sing, he 
should be frightened away. When singing, they 
strain their lungs, so as to cause a kind of 
spasmodic convulsion of the chest, which pro- 
duces a noise like the braying of an ass.* The 
airs of the Fins, specimens of which are given 
by Acerbi, are much more pleasing. 

Derwent Conway, ^who, as he prefers being 
known by that name, it will not become us, per- 
haps, to give him his real one,) in his Narrative 
of a Journey through Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, says: — << In Norway, generally speak- 
ing, musical talent is at a lower ebb than I have 
found it in any other mountainous country. There 
are few facilities in any part of Norway — none 
in the interior — for the encouragement of know- 
ledge in instrumental music; and the climate 
scarcely admits of great vocal excellence ; and 
although many of the airs possess considerable 
beauty, and a certain kind of wild attractiveness, 
yet they are, in general, so indifferently executed, 
that I should incline to attribute by far the 
greater portion of the enthusiasm, or feeling 
excited by the songs, to the poetry."f 

Music, in Sweden, is esteemed one of the most 
polite accomplishments, especially among the 
ladies. It is, indeed, in that country, fdmost 
a general science. Musical professors are held 
in high repute ; and their vocation is deemed so 

• Dr Clakke'8 Traveb, vol. v. p. 851. 
f Conatabi^9 Mxao^Baxy, yoL zzxyiii. 
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honourable, that persons of the highest distinction 
are solicitous of their company and acquaintance. 
Among the Swedish highlanders, the shepfaerdb- 
esaes blow a kind of long trumpet, made of birch 
bark, and called a Mir. This mstrument, some*- 
times four yards in length, has a strong ahd sharp 
sounds and, in calm weather, can be heard at a 
great distance. Though so very powerful, and 
generally used to frighten away wild beasts, its 
tone is pleasant and musical, ihe Swedes have 
not, howeyer, at any period discovered an original 
genius for music. There is an opera at Stock*- 
holm ; but the pieces performed are of French 
or Italian, or some other foreign <H^in. In 1772, 
a Royal Academy of Music was founded at 
Stockholm by Gustavus III. 

The national songs of the Danes very nearly 
resemble the old English ballads, both as to the 
nature of the poetry and the airs to which they 
are sung — bodi being of the same Teutonic origin. 
There is an Italian opera at Copenhagen, land 
Madame Pasta is engaged to sing there this 
winter, (1829-30.) 

In Switzerland, as in most mountain districts, 
music is indigenous; and the simple national 
airs have the greatest efiect upon the feelings of 
the peodie. Every one has heard of the Rane 
des Vacnes. This celebrated air, S. W. Stevenson, 
Esq. heard sung at the village of Ekersried, when 
there in 1828. <' Its commencement," he says^ 
<< is slow and heavy ; but the burden is in a 
quicker movement, and a more lively strain. The 
melody is ordinary enough, and the words unin- 
terestmg; yet the character being that of 
unmeasured simplicity and mournful wildness, 
its effect is by no means destitute of influence 

Y 2 
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even over a stranger's feelings.*' * It ought, 
says Professor Wyse, to be heard at a certain 
distance, in order to modify the rudeness of 
sounds that proceed from a powerful breast, and 
are uttered with energetic force. ^' It requires 
to be sung with the whole heart and soul, by a 
shepherd, who is calling together his scattered 
flocK, or descending gaily with his load from the 
mountains. Ignorant of all the rules of art, and 
guided by his fancy alone, he utters such sounds 
as produce the most harmonious effects in the 
distance, and are attended with an indescribaUe 
charm." f 

Madame Stockhausen's delight^ singing of 
the Swiss airs has made them familiar to our 
English ear. There is a wild simplicity — a 
sweet and soothing melody, in those which have 
been introduced at our concerts, that is enchan- 
ting ; and the varied and rapid changes from one 
note to another, from the tones below the break 
of the voice to those above, and from above to 
below, which the Swiss express by the term 
yodlen, has a singularly pleasing effect. It is 
impossible to acquire the art of making these 
transitions peffecttyy unless it be learned in early 
youth ; it is a wild interchange of guttural souncb 
with those of the falsetto; and is introduced 
in the part songs of the Swiss and T3nrole8e 
peasantry, and substituted for an instrumental 
accompaniment. 

The Alp horn is the national instrument of 
the Swiss. It is first mentioned by Conrad 

• A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern Italy, Switzer- 
land, ffc. vol. i. p. 395. 

+ Travels in the Bemer-Oberland, by Professor Wybi, 
of Berne. 
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Gessner, in his Account of Mount Pilaie, pub- 
lished in 1555, and was for centuries in general 
use, though at present, according to Professor 
Wyse, seldom to be met with ; but Mr Stevenson 
says, '^ It is played upon in all the mountainous 
districts of . Switzerland, and serves to summon 
the shepherds and cow-keepers to their employ- 
ments, and to call the cattle themselves to 
pasture in the morning, and to re-enter their 
stables in the evening." It is made of fir, and is 
a hollow tube, four or five feet long, of a moderate 
size, bent at its thickest and lowest extremity, 
and terminating with a basin similar to that of 
a trumpet,* to which instrument its compass may 
be compared. 

* Stevenson's Tour, IL p. 451. 
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TBB MUSIC OP 9PAIN AMD PORTUGAL. 

In the account of Arabian music, our readers 
will recollect, that we mentioned the dancers and 
singers of Bagdad, by wlK)se means a knowledge 
of music was carried into all those countries 
which had any intercourse with Arabia. We 
are told, that one of these singing boys, formed 
in the city of Moussoul, came to AndsJusia, in 
the reign of Hokm Ben Hecham Ben Abdor- 
rahman, who gave him an honourable reception, 
and loaded him with presents. Under him 
famous singers were formed in Andalusia, who 
survived the dynasty of the Ommiades in Spain. 
It was particularly at Seville that music flourished, 
whence it afterwards spread to the other cities 
of the province. 

The Goths brought their music, as well as 
their poetry, into Spain ; and in those provinces 
which they subjugated, it became amalgamated 
with the Arabian melodies. Their national music 
was also used in the early Christian churches of 
that country. 

In 1068, under Alexander II. the Gregorian 
chant was introduced into Arragon and Catalonia. 
The inhabitants, however, evinced a great predi- 
lection for the Gothic service ; but Gregory VIl. 
succeeded in persuading the kings of Arragon 
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and Castile to abolish it, and establish the Roman 
in its stead. We are told, that two champions 
fought for the two liturgies, which were also sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of fire. The Roman one 
was consumed, whilst the Gothic remained entire ) 
but' the authority of the Pope prevailed, and the 
Romish religion, with the Gregorian chant, was 
triumphant. 

The fame of the Spanish ballads has spread 
over the whole civilized world. They are called 
by the natives, Cancwnes, Homanzes, and Copku. 
The most ancient are termed Ims coplaa de la 
Zarabanda, and are common vulgar songs, of an 
amorous, satirical, or jocose turn, to light quick 
movements. These are conjectured to be as old 
as the twelfth century. 

Music was very early admitted into the circle 
of the sciences of Spain, Don Alphonso, king 
of Castile, who reigned from 1252 to 1284, 
having endowed a professorship for that art in 
the University of Salamanca. This prince him- 
self cultivated poetry and music with great 
ardour; and a MS. now exists in the Toledo 
Library, containing his songs, with the music, 
which is written, not only with the points 
employed by Guido, and used in ecclesiastical 
books, but with the five lines and the clefs. 

The Spaniards had their Decidaresy or Troba- 
doresy who appear to have flourished in the 
foturteenth and fifteenth centuries. Towards the 
end of the former, at the request of John 1. king 
of Arragon, two troubadours were sent from the 
college of Toulouse to Barcelona, where they 
formed a consistory for their favourite art, whicn 
remained till the death of Martin, thb successor 
of John. The Marquis of Sante Julliana, (vul- 
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garly called Santillana,) who wrote a treatise oir 
Castilian poetry, about 1440, speaks of one Don 
de Jorge Saint Jorde, a Valencian, whoflomi^edin 
his times, as an excellent composer and musician. 
He also mentions several others ; some by name, 
and others by incidental allusions. But we know 
yery little of the state of music in Spain anterior 
to and in the sixteenth century. There were, 
howeyer, many famous musicians in the Pope's 
chapel, both singers and composers, fitHn &at 
country. It is, Uierefore, to be presumed, that 
the art was cultivated there with a considerable 
portion of success. Francis Salinas, who was 
bom in 1513 ; Christopher Morales, who was a 
singer in the pontifical chapel, imder Paul III., 
about 1544 ; and Tomaso Ludovico da Vittorio^ 
another singer in the Pope's chapel, are the most 
celebrated Spanish musicians of this era* 

In the foreign musical catalogues, we also find 
the names of Carlos Patino, Juan Roldan, Vin- 
cente Garcia, Matias Juan, and Viana Guerrero, 
of Seville ; Flecha, of Catalonia ; Ortez and Ca> 
beson, of Madrid ; Infantas, of Cordovo ; Duron, 
of Estreraadura; and Azpilowta, of Navarre; 
composers who flourished in the sixteenth cen^ 
tury. In the seventeenth century, the mdo- 
drame was introduced into Spain, by Lopez de 
Bueda, in whose time the performers sung behind 
the scenes, the old airs called JRomanxesy without 
any accompaniment. It does not appear duit 
musical dramas were performed in Spain previous 
to the reign of Charles II. On ^e marriage of 
his Majesty with Maria Anna of Newbourg, dramas 
were represented, with LuUy's music, — the first 
being Armada* Soon after, Italian music and 
singers were imported from Milan and Naples; 
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— and fitwa tliat period, this species of music has 
been constantly supported ; and the first singers 
in Italy have usually been engaged for the theatre 
at Madrid. There is also an Italian opera at 
Bareelona and Seyille, where the master-pieces 
c£ Italian composition are represented. 

Of the national musical drama, there are 
several kinds: The SaynMe is an interlude, which 
usually opens, and is interspersed, with music ; 
the Zarztieku are lyrical dramas, nearly allied 
to the French comic operas; the TonadiUoy ori- 
ginally a simple and popular song, sung in the 
2^arzuda and SayneiUy now frequently represents 
an entire action, consisting of a whole scene, or 
even of an act. 

The Spanish ecclesiastical music is excellent ; 
and immense sums are expended in its support* 
« A person, very well informed, and curious in 
these researches, has calculated, that merely in 
the cathedrals and collegiate churches of Spain, 
an annual expense o^ 400,000 ducats was, before 
the revolution, incurred for sacred music, without 
reckoning the fees of every professor on particu- 
lar feasts, which, in Madrid only, are said to have 
amounted to 20,000 pesos.*'* 

Among the Spanish living composers, the most 
known are DoyagUe, of Salamanca; Nielfa, of 
Madrid ; Sor, Aquado, and Ochoa, professors on 
the guitar, and composers of con^iderable merit ; 
and Camicer, the only Spaniard who has devoted 
his talents to theatrical composition. He was in 
London in 1826. 

The Spaniards are singers from nature. They 
have a fine ear, and their songs are full of simplicity 

* Qu/arUffy Muncai Moffaznie, iii. p. 489. 
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and feelingy partaking more of intellect and £uu:y, 
and of romantic and refined sentiment^ than of 
bacchanalian or comic expression. It has been 
well observed, that '^ the natives of Spain, full of 
intellect and fancy, dreipn when other Europeans 
would reflect, and sing when others would speaL 
Living but in the fantasies of their ever-active 
imaginations, Spaniards have always been ani- 
mated with the love of romance and song. From 
Pelagius to Mina ; from the conquest of Grrenada 
to the last moment of their struggle against 
French domination, they have intonated the si]^- 
gestions of their patriotism, and equally vocalized 
the tender themes of love, and the bold efiEusions 
of public virtue." 

There are very few Spaniards who do not play 
upon the guitar. At Madrid, and the other 
chief cities and .towns of Spain, the young men 
serenade their mistresses, b^ placing themselves 
under their windows, and smging some amorous 
ditty, to their own accompaniment; and in 
the provinces, there is scarcely an artificer 
who, when his labour is over, does, not gq to 
some of the public places, and amuse himself 
with this instrument. Take the Andalusian 

Eeasant, for instance, who, after a hard day's 
Lbour, instead of resorting to the glass or 
jug for refreshment and relaxation, tunes his 
guitar, and exercises his voic^. Night comes 
on, and the song begins. He and his companions 
in toil form a circle, and, at the head, place the 
orchestra, that is, the Spanish national instru- 
ment. Each of the assembly sings a couplet, 
always to the same air : sometimes they tinpv- 
vise; and, if there be among them any who can 
sing a romance, (which is not uncommon,) he ii 
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Kstened to with religious silence. The music of 
the national romances, though melodious, is a 
recitatire, rather than a song, and very much 
partakes of the style of performance supposed to 
nave been practised by the ancient jongleurs* 

The music of Portugal is derived from the 
same sources, and partakes of the same qualities, 
as that of Spain. They possess many songs of 
great antiquity and merit, — some of them, pre- 
served in their collections, being by their king, 
Dionysius, vho died in 1325 ; and others by 
Peter I., who died in 1867. The national airs 
of the country are the latidumsj and the modin^ 
has; * and the latter are distinguished by peculiar 
features, from the popular melodies of all other 
nations, in their modulation. << These Portuguese 
airs," says the Rev. W. Kinsey, ^< are singularly 
beautiful and simf^e, generally expressive of 
some amatory, tender, or melancholy sentiment, 
the effect of which, when well accompanied by 
the voice or guitar, is often known to elicit the 
tears of the audience. It would be well if the 
Portuguese confined themselves to their native 
harmony, instead of attempting the Italian style ; 
to do justice to which, even the great pianist of 
Portu^, Bontenqx), notwithstanding his just 
reputation, can scarcely be pronounced equal; 
not to mention the inadequate pretensions of 
Portogallo, and his brother, Simao Portugal, 
Jo86 Mauricio, (a Brazilian mulatto,) and many 
other musical composers, whose names are well 
known, and even much respected in Lisbon."f 

In Portugal, the most eminent professors of 
die science of music have received the ground- 

* ue. Little tunes. f Portugal UhiOratedy p. 68. 
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work of their education in the church ; tind there 
are many Portuguese composers now living, 
capable of giving every effect, if they pleased, to 
their own national airs. Yet the general instruo 
tion in music is almost entirely in the hands of 
Italians ; and <^ to this cause we may surely be 
justified in tracing the very inferior distinction 
to which the Portuguese have yet attained in 
the world, as possessing a school for the cultiva^ 
tion of national music, and that there should be 
so few professors of music at Lisbon, who are 
mentioned out of their own country."* 

Da Costa, Franchi, and Schiopetta, are the 
most celebrated Portuguese composers of the 
present age. The latter has a great facility, 
both in writing the words and arranging the 
music of the modinkas; still they betray an 
Italian source, and are not the genuine national 
melodies of Lusitania. It is much to be regret* 
ted that these melodies are not cultivated in their 
simple, natural style ; for nothing can be more 
beautiful. 

There is an Italian opera at Lisbon, (originally 
established by Jomelli), where the works of the 
most celebrated composers are performed ; and 
in private society Italian music predominates 
over that of Portugal. About 1821, or 1823, 
Bontempo succeeded in establishing a philhar* 
monic society in Lisbon ; but the continued dis* 
turbances which have prevailed in Portugal since 
that period, have not been very favourable to 
the advancement of the fine arts. 

♦ Portugal vBxtstratedy p. 60. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



FRENCH MUSIC. 



The natives of France seem to have been 
singers and musicians at a very early period. 
Many incidental notices relating to music are 
found in their chronicles; and some of their 
existing ehanmms are of great antiquity. These 
pfld-take of the character of the Teutonic ballad 
in some degree ; but are characterized by an airy 
sprightliness, which does not exist in the latter. 
Many of their early songs were written in Latin ; 
but the French language was also employed in 
their composition. Numerous instruments were 
used on festive occasions ; and the victories of 
their kings were celebrated in triumphal songs. 

It is generally believed, that the organ was 
first introduced into France in 757, when one of 
tliose instruments was sent as a present to Pepin, 
&ther of Charlemagne, by the Emperor Constan- 
tine VI. The Gregorian chant was soon after 
brou^t from Rome ; and Mabillon thinks, that 
Ae organ greatly contributed to bring this style 
of singing to perfection. During the reign of 
Charlemagne, musical missionaries were sent from 
Rome to instruct the French in the Gospel 
service ; and that monarch also applied to Pope 
Adrian for singing-masters to teach the Gregorian 
chant. The pontiff sent him Theodore and 
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Benedict, two chanters, who took with them 
an antiphonaria, noted by St Gregory himself. 
According to this antiphonaria, all the singing 
books in the ehipire were corrected, by royal 
command ; and the Gregorian chant was univer- 
sally adopted. 

As to secular music, in the time of Charlemagne, 
it would appear that itinerant minstrels and 
mimes were numerous ; and they were not only 
the musicians, but the historians of the kingdom. 
Their songs constituted the principal part of the 
history of France, and celebrated the most heroic 
actions of her kings. At this early period, the 
minstrels had no very high character ; Chade- 
magne forbad their admission into convents ; and, 
in the first Capitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
speaks of them as of persons branded with 
infamy. The military songs of this period were 
long preserved. One of them, in praise of 
Roland, the Orlando inamorato e furioso of 
Boiardo, Bemi, and Ariosto, was sung as late as 
the battle of Poictiers, by the French warriors. 

Several musicians flourished in France fttm 
the time of Charlemagne to that of Guido, the 
principal of whom appear to have been RatMinus, 
and Hayman of Halberstadt, contemporaries with 
the missionaries sent by Pope Adrian ; Heris, a 
disciple of Rabanus ; Remi, of Auxerre, one of 
the most learned personages in the Latin church 
at the end of the ninth century; Hubald, a 
monk of St Amand, who was contemporary with 
Remi, and preceded Guido about one hundred 
years ; and Odo, abbot of Cluni, in Burgundy, 
who is placed, by Mabillon, at the head of 
literature and the polite arts, during the former 
part of the tenth century. Both Remi and 
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Iiubft]d wrote treatises on music, copies ef whicb 
are in the library of the King of France. The 
latter gives specimens of rude harmony, which 
shews that singing in c(Hispnance was invented 
prior to the time of Guido. Some of Odo s 
hymns, chants, and anthems, are still preserved 
in the Romish church. 

As there was only one form of the Christian 
religion then Imown throughout Europe — the Ro- 
man Catholic — tlie plain-chant, and the descant 
famiBd upon it, became, by means of the priests, 
common to all the countries in this quarter di 
the globe. . This music was applied, generally, to 
the Latin ; but, in the ancient* French missals, 
tliere are chants existing in that language, some 
of which are as old as the year L250. The 
melody, as compared with plain-chant, is very 
florid, and full of such embellishments as seem 
to have been in use in the thirteenth century. 
Hie original copy consists of three kinds of notes^ 
-*-^<mgs, breves, and semi-breves; besides liga^ 
tures and triplets. 

Philip Vitriaco, supposed by some to be the 
same as Philip de Vitry, Bishop of Meaux, who 
^ed in 1361, is generally said to have been the 
inventor of the minim. The name of Vitriaco 
frequently occurs in ancient authors, particularly 
in England; but, if it should be applied to the 
Bishop of Meaux, it is not very probable that he 
invented the minim, which appears, from the bull 
of Pope John XXII. bef(N*e quoted, to have been 
in use some time before 1322. Vitriaco is the first 
who notices that deviation from the natural scale, 
called by the ancient musicians Musica Ficta : it 
appears to have been music in which flats and 

z 2 
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sharps were introduced, being the first departure 
from tlie plain diatonic scale. 

In the twelfth century, the Troubadours made 
their appearance in Provence. They were the 
founders of modern versification, and the poets 
of love and gallantry; di£Pusing through the 
difierent courts of Europe which they visited, a 
taste for their language, and for poetry ; and a 
love of music and die fine arts generally. Thej 
sung their own songs to the melody of their own 
harps ; and when they were not able to do die 
latter, minstrels accompanied them, who recited 
the lays the troubadours composed. The most 
ancient melodies extant, that have been set to a 
modern language, are those which are preserved, 
in the Vatican Library, to the songs of the 
troubadours, written in the ancient dialect of 
Provence;* and, for two centuries subsequent 
to the time of Franco, no secular music can be 
found, except that of these Provencal poets. As 
every species of Italian poetry has been derived 
firom Provence, so Air, the most captivating part 
of secular vocal melody^ appears to have had the 
same origin. 

The minstrels who accompanied the trouba- 
dours, were known under the general name of 
Jongleurs. Their subdivisions were Vioiarty or 
performers on the vielle and viol; JuglarSy or 
flute players; and Mtuars^ or players on other 
instruments. They travelled fi*om province to 
province, singing the verses of the troubadours 
at the courts of kings and princes, who rewarded 
them with gifts of clothes, horses, arms, and 
money. 

♦ BURNEY. 
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The Froyencal language and poetry arrived at 
the greatest degree of splendour about 1162; 
and they continued to be predominant till 1382, 
irhen the Provencals ceased writing. The most 
ancient remains of their compontions, and some 
of the most celebrated, are those of Chatelain, 
Count de Coucy, written about the year 1190 ; 
Thibaut, Count of Champagne and King of 
Navarre, who was contemporary with Philip 
Augustus, being bom a. d. 1201, and dying in 
1254 ; and of Guillaume IX. Duke of Aquitaine. 

After the time of Philip Augustus, songs in 
the French language became common. Gautier 
de Coincy, an ecclesiastic of St Medard de 
Soissons, composed a great number, which are 
still extant. The most ancient compositions of 
this kind were called lays. << In the thirteenth 
century, the songs in vogue were of various kinds, 
—moral, merry, and amorous ; and, at that time, 
melody seems to have been little more than plain- 
song, or chanimg* The notes were square, and 
written on four lines only, like those of the 
Bomish church, in the clef of C, without any of 
the marks for time. The movements and embel- 
lishments of the air depended on the abilities of 
the singer. It was not till towards the end of 
St Louis's reign that the fiflh line began to be 
added to the stave. The singer always accom- 
panied himself on an instrmnent in unison."* 
. The harp was the favourite instrument of this 
period ; and as the lyre was placed, by the Gre- 
cian poets, in the hands of their greatest heroes, 
so the romances of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries frequently describe the accomplished 

* Dr BvRMEY, Htitary, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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kni^t as playing upon the harp. The! tio) 
accompanied the harp, and, indeed, disputed 
pre-eminence with it Before the sixteenth 
century, this instrument was furnished with 
frets ; aiter that period, it was reduced to four 
strings ; and now, under the name of violin, it 
holds the first place amongst treble instrumenl& 
An old French poet» who flourished about 
1230, thus describes the musicians, who accom- 
panied such bards as sung their own historioii 
songs, in the halls of princes and barons* 

" When the cloth was ta*en away. 
Minstrels straight began to play. 
And, while harps and viols join, 
Raptured bards, in strains divine^ 
lioud the trembling arches rung 
With the noble deeds we simg." 

The viol must not be confounded with the 
vielle, which was also very conunon in France. 
The former was played with a bow ; in the latter, 
the tones were produced by the friction of a 
wheel, which performed the part of a bow. The 
vielle appears to have been the same instrume^ 
as the old English rote, and the modem hurd^ 
gurdy. Towards the latter end of the fourteenth 
century, the following musical instruments, be- 
sides the harp, viol, and vielle, were common in 
France: — flutes, hautboys, bassoons, trumpets, 
kettle-drums, cymbals, tambourines, hand-bells, 
guitars, bagpipes, rebecs, and regals, or portable 
organs. 

In 1360, according to the Chronicle of Frank- 
fort, " music was amplified by n^yr singers, and 
a figurative kind of composition, unknown before." 
Guillaume Machault wrote a number of virelais, 
ballads, and rondeaux, <;hieily iu old French! 
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wUch he set for one and four voices. Before this 
time, it would seem that no music cim be found 
of more than two parts, in short counterpoint. 

The most ancient contrapuntist of the French 
school is Anthony Brumel, who was contempo- 
rary with Jusquin, and the scholar of Okenheim. 
He was possessed of more learning than genius ; 
but in his old age he composed a Kyrie Eleison^ 
in competition with Jusquin, in which, not only 
in the tenor, but in all the parts, he introduced 
the subject, ascending and descending with won- 
derful skilL Gaspar was another French com- 
poser of the same age, as was Anthony Feuin or 
Fevin, a native of Orleans. 

During the sixteenth . century, the French 
made but little progress in music, and their con- 
tinual internal wars and domestic dissensions 
sufficiently account for the low state of the art 
amongst that volatile but ingenious people. Some 
•French musicians, however, flourished during that 
disturbedperiodybut they carried the art very little 
beyond the imperfect state in which they found 
it. The most eminent of them were Clement 
Jaunequin, who composed a song on the battle 
of Marignan, in which he imitates the noise and 
din of war ; and in other pieces he imitated the 
•notes of birds, and the cries of the chase. These 
were the first rude attempts at musical imitation. 
Jean Mouton, master of the choir to Francis I., 
was a scholar of 'Jusquin de Prez ; Anthony 
Bertrand, a native of Auvergne, set to music the 
songs of Ronsard, the favourite bard of Henry 
II., Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry HI. 
Antony de Baif, private secretary to Charles IX., 
was an agreeable poet and an accomi)li8hed musi- 
cian, setting his own songs to music, in parts. 
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He estabttshed concerts at his hottse^ in the 
suburbs of Paris, which were frequently honoured 
with the attendance of the sovereign and the 
principal personages of the French court ; and, 
m 1583, he instituted the Academy of Music* 
Adrian Leroy, brother-in-law to Ballard, the first 
printer of music in France ; Grainer, who com* 
posed hymns, canticles, and songs ; Antony 
Lubret, a celebrated singer, who stood so high in 
the favour of Charles IX. that, in 1572, he made 
him Bishop of Montpellier ; and Claude Groiidimel* 
celebrated as being the master of Palestrina,— * 
though there is reason to doubt whether these 
two eminent musicians ever met, -^—flourished 
about the same period. Groudimel was a Hugo- 
not, and lost his life in the massacre of PanS) 
seemingly for no other crime than that of having 
set to music the psidms of Marot.* Another 
eminent composer was Claude le Jeune, a native 
of Valenciennes, who was composer of the cluun- 
ber to King Henry IV. Strictly speaking, Le 
Jeune belongs to the Flemish school, but he it 
usually classed with the French . musicians, to 
whom he is far superior. The following stoiy 
of the effects of his music is told by Thomas 
d'Embry, his intimate friend, and who professes 
to have had it from Claude himself. Tlie occup- 
rence is said to have happened in the year 1561, 
at the marriage of the Duke de Joyeuse. 

* According to Besa, in 1556, some of the Genevs 
sects, being at Paris, in the Prez aux Mercs, near the 
university, began to sing psalms, in which others who were 
there at the time joined. It was continued for several 
days, and great numbers flocked to the spot, among whom 
was the King of Navarre, and many Hugonot nobles, all 
«f whom toc& part in the rude psalmody. • t 
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'^ This great musician/' says the narrator, << at 
&rst caused a spirited air to be sung, which so 
animated a gentleman who was present, that he 
dapped his hand on his sword, and swore it was 
impossible for him to refrain from fighting with 
the first person he met; upon which Claude 
caused another air to be performed, of a soothing 
kind, which immediately restored him to his 
natural temperament* — Such power have the 
inflexions o£ voice over the affections*" 

Towards the latter end of this century, the lute 
was a very favourite and general instrument in 
France. About the year 1580, the violin was 
introduced by Baltarazini, a celebrated violinist^ 
who was sent, at the head of a band of performers 
an that instrument, by Marshal Brissac, to Ca- 
therine de Medicis. He was appointed vahtrde^ 
chawbre to this princess, and superintendent of 
her music* Other Italian musicians followed 
Cadierine to France; and we are told by M« 
Bonnet, in his History of Mibsicy that they con-^ 
tributed greatly to the perfection of music m that 
country. In 1581, when Henry III. married the 
Duke de Joyeuse to Mademoiselle de Vaudemont, 
sister to his queen, Louisa de Lorraine, Baltaza* 
rini c<Mnposed a ballet for the occasion, which is 
supposed to have been the origin of the historical 
and heroic ballet in that country. 

About the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
the musical theorists began to form themselves 
into sects, upon the question of the number of 
syllables used in solmization, as left by Guido, — 
some being for augmenting that number, and 
others for diminishing it. The object of the 
former was to have distinct and invariable appeln 
lations for all the sounds of the octave, of which 
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Guido had furnished only six. Ultimately, ' the 
syllable si was adopted in France for the seventh 
of the key of C. Le Maire, a singing-master of 
Paris, has the credit of adapting this new syllable 
to the sound it is meant to express. 

For a long period, under Henry IV., Louis 
XIII., and during the minority of Louis XIY., 
little was done for music. When, however, Louis 
XIY. shook ofF the trammels in which his early 
years had been involved, he patronized the arts 
with a liberal hand, and particularly extended 
his protection to music. In his reign, Lully, ' a 
Florentine, introduced Italian music into Fnmce^ 
as it then existed in Italy ; and the art seemed^ 
as it were, to receive a new existence. It was 
re-established in the churches, the theatres, and 
concerts, and since that time, it has been con- 
stantly cultivated with more or less success. * 

Lully (who was bom in 1684, and brought 
to France, at the age of ten years, by the Che- 
valier de Guise) was the first who gave to the 
music of France a determined character: he 
** may be said," according to Sir John Hawkins, 
<< to have been the inventor of overtures, more 
particularly of that spirited movement the largo, 
which is the general mtroduction to the fugue." f 
He was the first violinist of the day ; but Pierre 
Gavinies, who was born at Bourdeaux in 1726, 
had the honour of establishing the first school 
for that instrument in France, which has pro<* 
duced most of the finest masters that country 
has to boast of. 

• M. Choeon. 

f Carissimi and others employed a species of averture^ 
but very different from those composed by Lully and Scar- 
latti : die Italians daim the invention for the latter. 
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' Li41y succeeded Carusimi as an improver of 
fcbe 1 jrieal drama. << His general style appears to 
faave partaken of animation and brilliancy in a 
greater degree than that of any of his prede* 
cessors ; but the airs were very short, too much 
interrupted by recitative, and consequently could 
mot improve much in construction." His im- 
provements in instnunental music were more 
conspicuous than those which he introduced ii^to 
the vocal department. 

Lully obtained the direction of the opera in 
XQ72;* and for more than half a century, the 
French composers followed his steps; and his 
atyle, which was, in fact, borrowed from Italy, 
and, in vocal music, consisted chiefly of a continual 
recitative, heavily chanted, prevailed. Rameau 
was destined to exclude the music of the Floren- 
tine, and to inlxoduce a new style, and a new 
eystem. This musiciah was born at Dijon, in 
1688b After having learned the rudiments of 
music when very yoohg, he left his native country, 
and wandered about for some years with the 
perfcnrmers of a German opera. On his return to 
fVanee, he obtamed the situation of organist of 
die cathedral church of Clermont, in Auvergne ; 
and here he applied himself sedulously to the 
study of the theory of music In 17!^, he pub** 

* The l^t Italifui opera performed in France was fit 
'^&te Louvre, in 1646. In 1670, Perrin the poet, and 
tJaiBbeitt, the musician, brought out die fifst Freiidi 
nfwnw Qititlfid PamaMtM the Tenniil Courts in ^e Biif 
MofBaxiDe. M. Peirki had obtain^ m 1669, peimiBsiov 
to establish in Paris, and other cities, Academies of 
Music; but ih 167^2, Lull^ obtained a patent for the 
estabUshment of the Academie Roymle de Musique, for the 
pcfiofpiflnce «f operas, on the phm of the academies of 
Italy. 

2 A 
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Ushed his TraiU de Hamumie ; in 1726, his 
Nouveau Sytteme de Mtmque TTtSarique; and 
in 1750, his greatest worl^ Demonstration du 
Principe de V Hamunde^ in which work he 
attempts to shew, that the whole system of 
hannonj depends on one single and dear prin- 
ciple, viz. the fundamental bass. He was a 
composer, as well as a theorist ; and his eulogists 
s«.y, that he was the first who discovered, and 
rendered sensible to others, the mutual depen- 
dence between melody and harmony. 

The music of Rameau is, however, in fact, 
frequently absurd ; M. Choron even styles it 
monstrous. Still it . prevailed in its turn for 
several years; till Gluck (who was invited to 
Paris in his sixtieth year) succeeded in banishing 
from the stage the compositions of both Lully 
and Rameau, and established the fame of- his 
own. M. Choron calls Gluck the inventor of the 
lyrical drama, properly so called. Before his 
time, he says there were four distinct epochs ; 
first, that of the recitative, under Peri, Monte- 
verde, and their successors ; secondly, that of the 
birth of dramatic melody, under CavaUi, Cesti, 
&c; thirdly, that of science, under Perti, CoLonna, 
and Scarlatti ; and fourthly, that of expression, 
under Vinci, Porpora, Pergolese, and the other 
pupils of Scarlatti. The fifth, that of the « lyricd 
dramuy'* he attributes to Gluck; and he defines 
this species to be, << a drama composed according 
to aH the dramatic rules, and in which the music 
should be entirely subservient to the action:" The 
application of these principles to the stajge, Gluck, 
without possessing either the great elegance 

* The sixth and last epoch, is that of dramatic sympiuid^ 
under Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini, and their foUowesB* 
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or profound scienoe of the Italian and German 
masters, had sufficient talent to accomplish^ 

The first opera Gluck composed for the Freach 
theatre, was the Iphigeme en Aulide of Racine. 
He was a whole year in writing the music -^ 
stuc^ng, during that time, the Frendi language 
with the utmost care rand endeavouring to build 
iipon its flexible rhythm, the melodies of Germany 
and of Italy. In this he was completely suo 
cessful; but he encountered great opposition from 
the French musicians and amateurs, who all rose 
up in arms against the attempt to adapt the 
strains of their celebrated poet to foreign musia 
The -composer, however, was patronized by the 
ffioaiable but unfortunate Marie Antoinette, who 
4ilad been his pupil in Germany; and his opera, 
.as well as several subsequ^it ones, was received 
.with enthusiasm. The French were now in 
raptures with the man, whom, a short time 
' before, they would have gladly banished from 
the kingdom ; they said he had discovered the 
ancient music of the Greeks ; that he was the 
only musician in Europe who knew how to express 
the real language of the passions ; and he was 
at the zenith of his fame, when, in 1776, Piecini 
arrived. His style was essentially different from 
,liiat of Gluck ; his operas, though possessing 
many beauties, brillia:ht melodies, and passages of 
great elegance and pathos, were deficient in that 
:unity, which Gluck made his particular study. 
Many of the volatile French espoused the cause 
.of the Neapolitan, and a musical war commenced, 
which lasted several years, being carried on with 
^e usual artillery of pamphlets, epigrams, lam- 
poons, &c. The young were chiefly for Piccini, 
the old for Gluck. And so zealously was the 
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cMUtMi conducted, Umt no door was opened to a 
stranger, without the question being put to hiniy 
** Are you a Piccinist, or a Gluckist ? *' At length, 
the ptiblic got tired of the dispute; and termsiated 
it, in the only way in which it ought to have beea 
temiinated, by diYiding the palm between Amtu 

Theie composers greatly iraprored Frciicfa 
nittsic t and several native pSraf^ssom have added 
td tiiemusical fkme of their eountry. In chamber 
ffiUtoie^ Campra, La 8ueur of Rouen, La Liaode^ 
Blatichard, Mondonville^ Oossec^ D'Handimoni^ 
Gil-oUst Rose, and L* Saear, dfa«ctor of chanber 
fiiusic to the Emperor Napoleon, have produced 
some works fhtt^^ht with beauties of the fint 
order. For the stage, Dauvergne, La Bordcv 
Floquety J« J. Rousseau, Dufti, Phtlidor^ Mon<- 
iigtiy, GosseCf Gretr^, Vogel, Lemoyne, Bertm^ 
Catel, Mehul, BoOdieu, Eler, Gaveaux, Auber, 
Kreuteer, Plautade, Persuis, and Solie, are com- 
posers of consider^Ie iperit. The works of 
Boildieu and Auber are wbU known in this 
country. 

In the st^ie of singing, a great dwnge has 
taken place m France. The Irench were cde- 
btated for their Chamtmsy which excelled, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, " not more in the turn and 
melody of their airs, than in the poignancy, grace, 
Imd delicacy o£ the words.'' It was their castom 
to sing these chansons at table ; but Gingueoe* 
iays, that custom was abolished in his day. In 
Ibfmer times, he tells us, those of the quests who 
had voices, ftung verses in praise of either love, 
Joy^ or winey whidi were adapted to simple airs, 
and were <^en heard with interest-^always with 

♦ Jn the Enq^ehp^ie Meihodiqu^, 
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jpleaaiote^ The custom was Gcmtjnued tOl towards 
'die dose of the last century ; and ^ the regency, 
«nd half the reign of i^ouis XV., beheld the 
trhimphs of a great number of beautiful com?- 
fiosers, whose verses contmued to be- suixg at the 
suppers of the highest society." About the 
middle of that reign, a taste ror Italian music 
i)egan to prevail in France; and MM, Dual; 
Plmidor, JEOid Monsigny, composed comic operas 
ID imitation of the opera buffa of Italy, the airs 
'^rom which soon became popular, and passed 
from the theatre to the table. As these com- 
posers, and those who succeeded them, produced 
new operas, their airs continued to spread, banish*- 
ing the ancient chansons, which, from their gaiety^ 
their simfdicity, their tenderness, and versatility^ 
seem to have been peculiarly adapted .to the 
French turn of thought; whilst the new airs 
were more elaborate, and the poetry not so good» 
Ginguaoe says, that " ennui was not slow to creep 
in among the plaudits which were given to those 
who exhibited proofs of a good education,'' by 
silking the most pathetic and tender airs from 
the modern operas ; and, as it was not advisable 
to retrace their steps, and go back to their chan- 
sons, songs were banished from the table entirely, 
and sent back to the theatre and the concerts.* 
The French songs of the present day bear a 
great affinity to those of the troubadours in their 
subjects; but, of course, their language and 
melody are modern. Some of them are distinr 
guished- by a degree of affectation not pleasing 
to a cultivated ear ; they are, however, light and 
graceful, in an eminent degree. 

• The Abbe Ginguene wrote about the end of tlife 
eighteenth century. 

s A 2 
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Piuris 16 the emporium of nnisic in France. 
Inferior to Italy in the vocal defMirtment, her 
th^atties and orcheitraA rise superior in instnif- 
mental attraction^ and she imports most of the 
tcelebrated vocalists who appear at die Italian and 
German theatres* 

Durinff the autumn of 1829, Mademoiselle 
Sontag) Madame Malibran Gaincta, with Signor 
Garcia, and some other celebrated artistes, per- 
formed at the Theatre Italien, Paris. Made* 
moiselle Sontag took her benefit on the 24th of 
November, which netted her 12,000 francs, 
(£460l) The op^a was Don Giovanni. The 
Italian opera in Paris is not, however, eqnid to 
that of London, except, perhaps, in the baltec 
Rossini has, for some time past, been the coo- 
duttor. A year or two back, there was as furious 
a War carried on in Paris between the Rossinists 
and anti-RosstnistB, as between the Piccinists and 
GluckistSk Rossini, however, triumphed; and 
Italian music is now again the rage in Paris. We 
have already mentioned, that Rosnni has pro- 
duced three new operas since his residence in 
the f^etich metropolis. 

In the French provinces, music is not culti- 
vated to any great extent. The theatres are very 
indifferently supplied with performers, and ^ 
music is principally of the old school. All the 
triumphs of the art are confined to the metropoh% 
Where the conservatory and the opera form some 
of the finest instrumental performers in Europe. 
As singers, the French never did, and probaUj 
never will, excel. Their national style, which is 
now supplanted, in all well educated circles, by 
the Itauan, is a barbarous screaming. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



HISTORY OF MUSIC U9 ENGLAND^ FROM THB EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF PURCELL. 



• THXRSere few countries in the world, in whidi 
music is more extmsiyely cultivated, or more 
generally admired, than in England ; nor is this 
passion for the art one of late date in our island. 
The ahoriginid inhabstants, the ancient Briton^ 
were passionately fond of both vocal and instru*- 
mArtal music; and their bards, who united in 
one person the characters of poet and musician, 
were held in the highest estimation. Their 
songs and their music are said to have been so 
extremely affecting, that sometimes, when two 
armies were standing in order of battle, and on 
the point 6f engaging in a most furious combat^ 
the bards would st^ in between them, and by 
their soft fascinating strains, calm the fuiy of the 
warriors, and prevent bloodshed.. They played 
chiefly on the harp ; ai^d whilst the bard was the 
eighta c^cer in dignity in the court of a Bridsh 
pnnce^ it was necessary that the prince himself 
j^Muld be able to sing to that instrument. 

Alter their conversion to Christianity, the 
Britons adopted the rites and ceremonies, and 
with them, the music, of the Gallican church, as 
it existed prior to the introduction of the Gre- 
gorian chant; and when the encroachments nf 
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the Saxons drove them into the fastnesses of the 
Welsh mountains, they carried with them their 
ancient Celtic music, which thej cherished with 
ardour, and rewarded its professors with distin- 
guished honour. Their bards appear to have been 
divided into four classes ; and there were, besides, 
itinerant musicians and poets, with players on 
the three stringed crwth,* and the tabour. 

As early as the middle of the seventh century, 
we find an Eisteddvod was held in Wales, for 
the regulation of poetry and music, and for con- 
lerring degrees, which institution was continued, 
most probably, till the massacre of the bards, by 
order of Edward I. and was revived again in the 
reign of Henry VII. His son and successiHr 
encouraged this society — as did Elizabeth — and 
it is still in existence, f 

Of the Welsh music, Dr Crotch says, ^^^Bbe 
British and Welsh national music may be cob<» 
sidered as one, since the original British music 
was, with its inhabitants, driven into Wales. It 
must be owned, that the regular measure, and 
diatonic scale of the Welsh music, is more con« 
genial to English taste in general, and appears at 
first more natural to English mustcians> than 
those of the Irish and Scotch. Welsh music not 

* A species of violin. 

f Pennant tells us, that ** some vein of the ancient 
minstrelsy is still to be met with" in Wales. " Numbers 
of persons, of both sexes, assemble, and sit around th« 
harp, singing alternately pmmBs^ or stanzas of andent or 
modem poetry." — ^ Oftentimes, like the modem inmro- 
visatori of Italy, they sing extempore verses." — " They 
will continue singing without intermission, and never 
repeat the same stanza ; for that would occasion the loss 
of the honour of being held first of the song." — Tour m 
TTo^, ii. p. 243-4. 
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only solicits an accompaniment, bat, being chiefly 
composed for the harp, is usually found with one ; 
and, indeed, in many harp tunes, there are solo 
passages for the bass as well as the treble; it 
often resembles the scientific music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; and there is, 
I believe,, no probability that this degree of 
refinement was an introduction of later time."^ 

The Saxons brought their bards and theif 
milsie with them to England ; and the charactev 
of theif national airs, as well as of all the other 
TeUtXHuc nations, is strongly contrasted with that 
of the Celts. The former is marked by a good 
humoured heartinefia^ a manly simplicity and 
atoength, which gite It the stamp of sincerity, 
and causes it, at once, to find the way to the 
heart and the affections. The miusic of the Celtsi 
on the contrary, like the national character, is 
senaitiye, impetuous^ ardent, and, at times, imbued 
with a wild melancholy, and deep pathos, which 
never fail to affect the hearer with feelings of 
sadness and of sorrow. Sir Walter Scott, in 
MmrtfuoHi has well described the characteristics 
of this music : — 

** The air lie chose was wild and sad : 
Such have I heard, in Scottish land, 
Rise trotn the busy harvest band, 
When falls, before the mountaineer. 
On lowland plains, the lipen'd ear,*-^ 
Now one shnll voice the notes prolong, 
Now a wild chorus swells the song : 
Oft have I listened, and stood still. 
As it came soften*d up the hill. 
And deem'd it the lament of men 
Who Isngttish'd for their native glen ; 

• Imtrodtteikm to Spamiau of Vanon Sigka ^fMrnie. 
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And thought how sad wonld be sadi sounds 
On Susquehanna's swampy groiuid» 
Kentucky's wood-encumber'd brake. 
Or wild Ontario's boundless lake. 
Where heart-sick exiles, in their strain. 
Recalled fair Scotland's hills again.** 

The Scotch music is derived {1*0111 a Celtic 
source ; and as the language, as well as origin, of 
the Celts may be traced to the East, so to the 
same oriental spring Dr Macculloch refers for that 
species of music, deficient in the 4th and 7th in 
the mode, which << the Highlanders and the Irish, 
at least now among the most perfect existing 
remains of that fisur-spread nation, have preserved." 
This music is df great antiquity ; and the Doctor 
supposes, that it was originally composed for the 
bagpipe, which is also deficient in those notes. 
James I., who reigned firom 1424 to 1436-7, is 
celebrated for his poetry and music. He com* 
posed several anthems, introduced the organ' into 
the cathedral and abbeys, and established a fiifl 
choir of singers in the church service. From his 
•reign to that of James VI. was the golden age of 
poetry and music in Scotland. An immense 
number of songs were written during that period; 
mwiy of which are still extant. 

There is a great similarity between many of 
the Irish and Scotch tunes, the property in wnich 
is disputed with great eagerness, and no small 
portion of acrimony, by the antiquaries of both 
countries. Dr T. Campbell contends, that the 
Scotch music is of Irish invention ; and Dr 
Macculloch admits, that << the Irish and Welsh 
have both a class of music to which the High- 
landers have no title, and which no intelligent 
Scottish musidah will claim: these are the 
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iodk>die8 which belong to the harp, abounding in 
Ireland," and in Wales. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
speaking of Irish music, in the twelfth century, 
says, that, in their musical instruments, they were 
incomparably well instructed beyond any nation 
he had seen. For the modulation was not, as in 
the British instruments, slow and morose, but 
swift and precipitate, and sweet and pleasant. He 
speaks also highly of their music ; describing it 
as sweet and pure, with a full melody, whether 
it runs through four notes, or extends to five^ 
and of a pleasing harmony. They always began 
and ended upon a sofl note. Only two instru- 
ments were used, the harp and the drum. 

But to return to the subject of English music. 
The Saxons, when they conquered England, were 
heathens; they were converted to Christianity 
by missionaries, sent over by Pope Gregory, 
A. D. 596, by whom the Gregorian service was 
introduced : from that time, the arrival of pre- 
lates and other churchmen from Rome, caused 
it to be generally used in the churches of the 
island ; and, when monasteries were founded^ 
establishments for teaching music were connected 
with them. The venerable Bede, who lived in 
the eighth century, was an admirable musician ; 
and he celebrates the names of many church- 
men and others, who cultivated the tuneful art. 
Alfred the Great touched the harp with the hand 
of a master ; and, according to the annals of the 
church at Winchester, and many ancient authors, 
he founded a musical professorship at Oxford* 
Music appears, at this period, to have formed an 
important part of a learned education ; but the 
difficulty of attaining a complete knowledge of 
ity-was soch, owing to the imperfect state of 
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notation, that nine or ten years wef9 geoendlj 
q>ent in the study. 

. The celebrated St Dun»tan, who flourished 
from about a. d. 980, to a. d. 98H, was a great 
musician. He furnished several churches with 
organs ; which instrument seems to have been in 
very general use in the tenth century in this 
country. The monks encouraged the study and 
practice of music ; but to them is ascribed the 
suppression of the romantic and amorous songs of 
the Saxons, of which we have now no remains* 

The science of music suffered nothing in 
England from the Norman invasion. The army 
of William was accompanied by minstrels, one ai 
whmn, named Taillefer, who was distinguished 
no less for his courage and intrepidity, than far 
his musical skill, auced and obtained leave to 
begin the onset. He advanced before the troops, 
singing the song of Roland ; and, rushing into 
the thickest of Ihe fight, lost his life. 

After the Norman conquest, the itinerant pro* 
fosBors of music became known by the general 
appellation of Minstreb; and were also distin* 
guisbed by the more specific ones of Rkymets^ 
Singeri^ Stra^tegev, JocuiatorSy or Jy^g^kn, 
TesUntre, or relators of heroic acti<m, JB^ifom, 
and Poets. The king had his minstrel, who wis 
an officer of rank in the courts of the Normao 
monarchs ; and the household establishments of 
the nobles and great men, were not complete 
without this important character, who» *^ nigh 
placed in halls," formed a striking feature in ihie 
rude sports and solemnities of the times. Strutt 
tells us, that, « in the middle ages» the courts of 
princes, and the residences of die opulent, were 
crowded with minstrels ; and such large sums of 
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money were expended for their maintenahcey 
that uie public treasuries were often drained*"* 

The name of our gallant and chivalrous 
monarchy Richard L, must not be omitted in a 
notice^ however brief, of English minstrelsy. He 
was not only the patron of poets and minstrels, 
but himself struck the tuneful lyre with no mean 
hand ; and some of his songs are still preserved. 
The example of the king was followed by his 
nobles and courtiers; and, in their baronial 
mansions, on all occasions of high solemn feasts, 
the observances of chivalry, and the charhis of 
music, were united. 

<< niumining the vaulted roof, 
A thousand torches flamed aloof; 
From many cups, with golden gleam, 
Sparkled the red methegtin's stream :. 
To grace the gorgeous festival. 
Along the lo^ window*d hall 
The storied tapestry was hung. 
With minstrelsy the rafters rung, . 
Of harps, that from reflected light 
From the proud gallery glitter'd bright. 
To crown the banquet's solemn close» 
Themes of British glory rose ; 
■ And to the strings of various chimes, 
Attemper'd the heroic rhymes." 

- The imprisonment of Richard, on his return 
from the Holy Land, by Leopold of Austria, and 
his deliverance through the means of his minstrel 
Blondel, by whose indefatigable zeal and devo- 
tion to his master's interests it is said that the 
place of his imprisonment was discovered, are 
events familiar to every school-boy. The castle 
of Davustein, in the neighbourhood of Emmers- 

* SporU and Pastimes. 

? B ^ 
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dorf, is the place where Richard was confined* 
It stands on the summit of an almost perpendi- 
cular rock, composed of huge masses of granite ; 
and its base is washed by the Danube. In 1645, 
the Swedes took this castle; since that time it 
has been in ruins, with the exception of the tower 
in which, it is said, the heroic monarch was con- 
fined, and which is still entire. His dungeon is 
said to have been a cavern dug in the rock. 

<< Notwithstanding the hign favour in which 
minstrels were held, yet, in some of the satires of 
the times, we find them abused, under the names 
of < chantier, fableier, jangleres, and menistre ; ' 
whilst their art is called janglerie, and they are 
said to be Antichrist, perverting the age by their 
merry jangles. Piers Ploughman, an ancient 
satirist, also accuses the minstrels of debauching 
the minds of the people, and of bein^ tutors of 
idleness, < and the devil's discours :' and that they 
did imbibe some of the general licentiousness 
which, at the era of the Conquest, and for some 
time before and some time after, overspread all 
England, is not unlikely. But, for a long period, 
they were favoured by the noble and the fiur, 
and protected by royd authority. In the reign 
of Henry III. we find one Henry d' Avranches, a 
Frenchman, dignified with the title of Master 
Henry the Versifier — ^which appellation, Mr Whar- 
ton observes, < perhaps implies a character different 
from the royal minstrel, or joculator.' In 1249, 
and in 1251, we find orders on the treasurer to 
pay this Master Henry « one hundred shillings,' 
probabl]^ a year's stipend; and, in the same reign, 
forty shillings and a pipe of wine to Beatrice his 
wife. In time a gross degeneracy appears to 
have characterized the once &ned order of min- 

2 
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strels; /the soMtider port of society pursued 
thiem with prohibitions and invectives, and they 
were at last driven from the more respectable 
w^s of life to the tower orders. Their irregu- 
larities became the more rude and offensive, till 
their order expired, amid the general contempt 
of an approving nation.' " — (Turneb's Uistory.of 
England^ voU i. p. 432.)* 

It is a matter of debate as to the period at 
which the degree of Doctor in Music was. insti- 
tuted in this country. Wood, in hi^ Histwyof 
Oafordy affirms, that it was conferred by H0nry 
11. ; but Spelnian thinks that the diegree was not 
granted to graduates in any science, iil England, 
till the reign of John, about a. d. 1207. It is 
certain^ however, that musib was Vfcry early 
honoured amongst us, by the application of this 
distinction to its professors. 

Walter Odington, a monk of Evesham,, in 
Worcestershire, flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Henry III., and was cele- 
brated for his profound knowledge of music 
He wrote a treatise on the art, the fifth and sixth 
books of which treat of its state in England 
in the author's time ; and we learn from it, 
that musical tonesi were expressed by the fir^t 
seven letters of the alphabet — great,. small, and 
double ; solmization was practised dfler the Gui- 
donian method ; longs and breves were then in 
common use in the chanting, or plain-song, and 
five lines were used for the musical stave. In 
his notation he uses single characters to express 
inflexions of the voice, in almost every interval, 
and groups of notes are described by a single 

* From a series of letters in La Belle Asaemblee, by the 
compiler of this work, entitled « EngUmd^a Ancient Bards." 
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term of art. He also describes the different 
kinds of ecclesiastical chants, and gives rules for 
composing them. He divides the modes' into 
authentic and plagal, and in his specimens of 
Canio FermOy which seem more florid than a|^iear 
in missals of the period, we find examples c^ the 
apix)ggiatura: He also treated of the Canius 
MensuralUniSf — being the earliest writer on the 
subject of measured music, except Franco of 
Cologne. Our countryman appears to have been 
the first that suggested a shorter note than the 
semibreve, — ana, except in this respect, he differs 
little from Franco. 

It is evident from Chaucer, that murac was a 
very general accomplishment in his time. He 
describes his " squire" as singing or fluting all the 
day — his monks, nuns, and mendicant friars, are 
likewise vocalists ; and he mentions, amongst 
instruments, the fiddle,* psaltry, harp, lute, citem, 
rote, (or hurdy-gurdy,) and the organ. Many 
songs were written at and before this period ;'-- 
but, though we have some remnants of ecdesias- 
tical chants of an earlier date, there is no secular 
music existing anterior to the fifteenth century. 
The most ancient English song that has yet been 
met with, with the music, i& one written and 
composed upon the battle of Agincourt, in 1415. 
At this period, the English people frequently had 
music at their weddings, banquets, and other 
solemnities ; and even the lowest class were not 
without it in their humble amusements. The 
theory of the art was little known beyond the 
clergy, who were the composers of the songs, 
(for the most part, at least,) which formed the 

* This was a Saxon term, and seems to have meant 
the same instnmient as the French vUUe. 
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di>rersion of the laity. Music had also become 
an essential part of the choral, service of the 
church : it was used in all cathedrals and colle- 
giate churches ; and in most of the latter there 
were large endowments for the canons, minor- 
canons, and choristers. 

It is not exactly known when, the musical cha- 
racters now in use were invented, nor when they 
were introduced into England. They all appear 
to have been derived from the points, the use of 
which, Guide, if he was not the first to invent, 
greatly simplified. We find Thomas de Walsyng- 
ham, who flourished about a. d. 1400, mentions 
five characters as used in his day, viz. the larger 
the long^ the breve, the semihreve, and minim. 
He adds : '< Of late a new character has been 
introduced, called a crotchet, which would, be of 
no use, if musicians would only remember, that 
beyond the minim, no subdivision ought to be 
made.'' What would this ancient have foid to 
the quavers and demi-semi-quavers of our days ? 

Musical notation was much improvj^d by the 
invention of printing, which, as Sir John ^aw•^ 
kins observes, proved an effectual remedy for all 
the evils arising from its instability ; and, besides 
easing the public in the article of expense, it 
introduced such a steady and regular practice, 
as rendered the nuisical an uniyersa} character. 
The first specimens of musical printing appear 
in the works of Franchbus, pointed at Milan>. but; 
merely from wooden blocks ; though in the yeat 
1500, printing musical characters, from moveable 
types., had. arrived to great perfection amongst 
the Germans. In France, the art of making, 
music types, and the method of printing from 
them, was known before the ye^r 1603. As tp, 

2 B 2 
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our own country, we find, in the Polychronicon 
of Ralph Higden, which was printed in 1495, bj 
Wyidien de Worde, at Westminster, the follow- 
ing musical characters, — which Mr Ames sup- 
poses to be the first of the kind printed in 
England: — 




Grafton improved upon these characters in 
Marbeck's Book of Common Prayer, published by 
him, in 1550. Of the notes used in this work, 
the following explanation is given : — << In this 
booke is conteyned so much of the order of 
Common Prayer as is to be sung in churches, 
wherein are used only these iiii sortes of notes. 




<< The first note is a strene note, and is a breve; 
the second is a square note, and is a semybreve; 
the iii a prycke, and is a mynjnnme. And when 
there is a prycke by the square note, that prycke 
is halfe as muche as the note that eoeth before it. 
Hie iiii is a close, and is only used at the end of 
a verse." 

This notation must be considered as chiefly 
i^ppiicable to ecclesiastical music. In secular 
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compositions somewhat subsequent to this time, 
we find the following eight characters in use :— * 



Large. Long. Breve. Semi- Minim. Semi. Chroma. Semi- 
breve, minim. chroma. 

These notes proceeded in regular gradations, 
the large being equal to two longs, four breves, 
eight semibreves, &c« Any note written in red 
ink was diminished a fourth part; thus, a red 
semibreve, instead of being equal to four semi- 
minims, was only equal to three. From these 
notes, (which had their corresponding rests,) 
those in present use appear to have been derived. 

Besides these distinct characters, certain com- 
binations of them were used, called ligatures, of 
the origin of which no satisfactory accotint is 
anywhere given ; and it is extremely difficult to 
decipher their meaning. 

Of secular music, previous to the Reforma*- 
tion, we have very little in existence. That 
there must have been abundance of it is, how- 
ever, evident, from the fact of so many of the 
nobility and gentry having large establishments 
of minstrels, who were treated with great con- 
sideration. There is a very ancient volume of 
soBtgs in existence, with the music, composed by 
WiUliam of Newark, Sheryngham, Edmund Tur- 
ges. Tutor, or Tudor, Gilbert Banester, Browne, 
Bichard Davy, William Cornyshe, jun. Sir Tho- 
mas Phel3rppes, and Robert Fa3rTfax« Little is 
known of these musicians, except that the name 
of Turges was among the musicians of Henry 
VI. Cornyshe was in Henry VII.*s chapel ; and 
Fayrfax was admitted to the degree of D*M. at 
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Cambridge, in 1511. They appear to hav^ beeo 
secular composers ; as Fayrfax's is the only name 
which is met with in compositions for the church. 
Cornyshe is said by Dr Barney to have been the 
first who had the courage to use the chord of 
the sharp 7 th of a key, with a false 5 th. The 
music to these songs seem» to be confined to a 
few fundamental melodies, to which yariations 
were made, and new words written^ ad infiniiuau 

With respect to the ecclesiastical music of 
the period, in the musi<; school at Oxford are 
pf'eserved a set of books, containing masses and 
services to Latin words, some of which were 
composed in the reign of Henry VII., and all 
before the Reformation. The names of the com- 
posers are, John Taverner, Dr Fayrfax, Avery 
Burton,' John Marb^k, William Kai&r, Hugh 
Ashton, Thomas Ashwell, John Norman, John 
Sheppard, and Dr Tye. ^^ The compositions of 
these early English masters, '< says Dr Burney, 
<< have an appearance of national originality, free 
firom all imitation of the choral productions of 
the continent." << Few of the arts of caoony 
inversion, augmentation, or diminution, were as 
yet practised by them. Short points of imitalaon 
are sometimes discoverable ; but they seem more 
the effects of chance than design."* 

Both Henry VII. and Henry VIII. patronized 
music ; indeed the latter composed several pieces^ 
both for the chureh an(d chamber, some ci the 
former of which are remaining. The bluff 
monarch appears to have had a very cotopetest 
knowledge of counterpoint. 

At the era of the Reformation, a great change 

• Histanf, ii. 555. 
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-viraft eflbcted in the church music of England. 
Previous to this important event, complaints had 
been made by the clergy and others, of the great 
difficulty and intricacy of the ecclesiastical com- 
positions. This went so far, as to lead to pro- 
posals for a change ; and Latimer, in his churches, 
in the diocese of Worcester, forbade singing of 
every kind. There is no doubt but the cathedral 
music of this period was, as the late Rev. William 
Mason, in his Essay on Church Music, describes 
it, ^' extremely intricate ;" for we find Erasmus 
complaining of << a cumbersome and theatrical 
music in the churches ; a confused and disorderly 
chattering of some words ;" and the commis- 
sioners appointed by Edward VI. for the reforma- 
tion of the church service, speak of " a quaver- 
ing operose music, which is called figured ;" and 
they recommend that it *' should be wholly laid 
aside." The object of our reformers, both m the 
reign of this Prince, and that of his father, 
appears to have been << to restore the liturgy to 
the pure simplicity of the first ages of the 
church." They took from the choral service the 
Hymns to the Virgin, and those to the Saints, but 
retained the Te jDeam^ the Sanetus^ the Gloria 
in Excdsisy the Gloria Patriy Magnificat^ and 
Nunc DimiUis. The Psalms of David were trans^ 
lated into English, and adapted to the ancient 
Gregorian chant. << I have travelled," said the 
venerable Cranmer, << to make the verses into 
English, and have put the Latin note imto the 
same." The antiphonal, or alternate manner of 
chanting, was also retained. 

Marbeck was the first who set the cathedral 
service for the Reformed Church of England; 
his composition was for one voice, and was pub- 
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lished in 1550. Some years after, »:iolher Service 
Iras published for four voices, by iseveral fcom- 
posers. This was founded upon the superstruc- 
ture erected by Marbeck, and #as printed in the 
years 1560 and 1565. About the same time with 
Marbeck's Book of Common Prayer, the Tersion 
of the first fifty-one of the Psalms, by Stemhold 
tod HopkinSj* a{)peared; they were adapted to 
about forty tunes, for one voice only, in the 
tenor clef. 

During the reign of Mary, the Romish ritual 
Iras again restored, and the persecution which 
raged in this country drove many Protestants to 
the continent, particularly to Switzerland. On 
their return, upon the accession of Elizabeth, 
they brought with them a predilection for con- 
gregational, or metrical singing, practised in the 
reformed chufches abroad; and an attempt was 
made to substitute it for th6 chanting and singing 
theti in use, which is now chiefly confined to 
cathedrals, and called cathedral must<^ The 
former mode, being much less difficult, and more 
easy for the people to join in, than the scientific 
compositions which were performed by the cathe- 
dral choirs, was gradually adopted in the churches; 
and we find the Queen, in her injunctions to the 
clergy, issued in 1559, directing that << there be 
a modest find distinct song used in all piirts of 
the common prayers of the church ;" and adding, 
** yet, nevertheless, for the comforting of such as 
delight in music, it may be permitted, that, in 
the beginning or in the end of the common prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there may be sung 
an hjrmn, or such like song, to the praise of 

• The complete edition of these Psaimis was not pub^ 
Ushed tiU 1594. 
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Almighty God." Strype tells iis, that, in the 
month of September, m the same year, the new 
morning prayer began << at St Antholine's, London, 
the bell beginning to ring at five, when a psalm 
was sung alter the Geneva fashion, all the con- 
gregation, men, women, and boys, singing toge- 
ther." Bishop Jewell remarks, speaking of 1560, 
that a change appeared visible among the people, 
which nothing promoted << more than the inviting 
them to sing psalms. This was begun in one 
church in London, and soon spread itself, not 
only through the city, but in the neighbouring 
places. Sometimes, he adds, << there will be six 
thousand people singing together." 

Some of the reformers were not friendly ta 
instrumental music in the church in any form ; 
and, in 1562, it was propoised, in convocation, to 
have the psalms << sung distinctly by the whole 
congregation ;" but that << all curious singing, and 
playing of the organ, should be laid aside ;* as also 
the antiphonal singing, or " tossing about the 
psalms from side to side," as it was called. The 
motion for brohibiting organs was lost by one 
vote ; that for abolishing choral singing was not 
form^y carried ; but, from that period, it appears 
to have been discontinued in parish churches^ 
and to have been confined to cathedrals and col- 
legiate establishments. 

Dr Tye, Marbeck, Tallis, Bird, Shephard, 
Parsons, and William Mundy, were the founders 
of our present cathedral music. Of these, per- 
haps, Tallis is the most eminent He founded a 
school of ecclesiastical music in England, before 
the reputation of Palestrina had extended beyond 
the confines of Italy ; and his compositions prove, 
" that we had choral music of our own, which, 
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for gravity of style, purity of harmony, ingenuity 
of design, and clear and masterly contexture, 
was equal to the best productions of that truly 
venerable master." * Sir J6tm Hawkins conjec- 
tures, ** that he laid the foundation of his studies 
in the works of the old cathedrals of this king- 
dom, and probably in those of the German 
[Flemish?] musicians, who, in his time, had 
the pre-eminence of the Italians/' Geminiani 
exclaimed, on hearing Tallis* anthem, ** I call 
and cry" " The man who made this must have 
been inspired." 

The secular vocal music, during the early part 
of the reign of Elizabeth, does not appear to be 
of a very high character. Bird, however, com- 
posed some songs, in which his talents and genius 
are conspicuous; and, in 1588, a firesh direction 
was given to the public taste, by the publication 
of a collection of madrigals, translated from the 
Italian, with accompaniments for the virginal, 
by Bird. Several similar collections afterwards 
appeared; and Bird, Weelkes, Kirbye, Wilbye, 
Morley, and Bennet, cultivated this species of 
music with considerable success, f 

Like the madrigal, the canon and the catch, or 
round, required several voices to perform them, 
and were a popular species of composition. Be- 
sides these, the canzone, somewhat resembling, 
but less elaborate than, the madrigal ; the can- 
zonet, or a short song in parts ; the villanella, the 
lightest and least artificial kind of air known in 

• Dr BusNEY. 

f Madrigals continued fashionable tUl the reign of 
James L, when the taste for them declined so fast, that 
few, if any, collections of them were published subsequent 
to 1620. 
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muaicy — a compoBition, according to Morlej, 
made only for the ditty's sake; and the ballet, a 
tune either to a son^ or a dance ; were the prin- 
cipal vocal compositions of the day. The instru- 
niental were the fantazia, for viols, and other 
instruments to a certain number ; the pavan, a 
grave aad majestic dance; the passamez2So, of 
ivhich little is said, except that it was a favourite 

' air in Queen Elizabeth's days ; the galliard, the 

- courant, the hornpipe, the Scotch jig, &c. of 
which no particular description need be given. 
There was also a vocal composition, not enume- 
rated above, called Freemen s Songs^ — why, it is 
dfficult to say. They were generally adapted 

^ for three or four voices, and were chiefly satirical 

' or bacchanalian, and too frequently marked by 
the besetting sin of the times, grossness: and 

' obscenity. 

■'^ The book known by the name of Queen Eliza- 

beth's Virginal Book, affords a &ir specimen of 
the prevailing style of instrumental composition 
of that period. They partook largely of the 

' pedantry and foppery of the times : consisting 
chiefly of fugues upon dry and unmeaning sub- 
jects, with dull divisions and variations, exhibiting, 
nowever, great learning and contrivance. The 
principal cpmposers^ whose works appear, in this 
bo<^ are Dr Bull, William Bird, and Giles 

\ "Faxntbyf at that time (the former especially) 
ithe greatest performers m England, — probably 
in Europe. 

The lute and the virginal were the principal 
instruments for the chamber, and for which any 
tiderable music seems to have been expressly 
composed. The violin was scarcely known in 
England ; but viols, of various sizes, with six 

fl c 
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Strings, and fretted like the guitar, began to lie 
employed in chamber concerts. Of the nature 
of the instruments used in public performances, 
on festivals, and occasions of feasts and pageantry, 
some idea may be formed from what Heuxner 
tells us, who says, that, when Queen Elizabeth 
dined, she was regaled << with twelve trumpets 
and two kettle-drums, which, together with fifes, 
comets, and side-drums, made the hall ring for 
half an hour together." 

There appear to have been many good vocalists 
and instrmnentalists in England at Ms time ; and 
so excellent was the style in which church 
music, in particular, was performed, that when 
the French ambassador, who was in the suite of 
Elizabeth during one of her progresses, heard 
the service performed at Canterbury cathedral, 
he exclaimed, << O God I I think no prince in all 
Europe ever heard the like ; no, not our holy 
father, the Pope, himself I " * It would appear, 
that, in the royal establishments at least, die 
supply of singers was kept up by very aibitrary 
mediods; for minstrels and singing children might 
be pressed into the service of the Crown ; and 
parents were liable to have their offspring torn 
from their homes to become choristers in the 
sovereign's chapels. Warton notices an ordinance 
of the time of Henry the Sixth, for " pressing 
minstrels;" and Strype informs us, that in the 
year 1550, a commission was granted to Philq> 
Van Wilder, gentleman of the private chamber, 
** to take to the king's use," in " anie churches 
or chapells within England, such and so many 
singing chOdren and choristers as he and his 

• STttYPB. 
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d^uty tibought good." Again, in the following 
year, the master of the king's chapel had license 
<^ to take up, from, time to time, as many children 
to serve the, king's chapel as he should think fit." 
Thomas Tusser, the well-known agricultural poet, 
writing of himself, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
thus complains : — 

'< Then, for my Yoyoe 
I must (no choice) 
Away, of force 
Like posting-horse ; 
For sundry men 
Had placards, then 

Such child to take 
(The better breaste. 
The lesser reste) 
To serve the Queen.— 
For time so spente 
I may repente, 

And sorrow make.** 

Music entered into polite education as an indis- 
pensable accomplishment. Peacham says, in his 
description of a Complete Gentleman^ << it is 
necessary that he should be able to sing his part 
sure, and at first sight ; and withal, to play the 
same on the viol or lute." And Philomathes, in 
Morle/s Introduction to Music, (published in 
1597,) relating what occurred at an entertainment 
to which he was invited, says — << Supper being 
ended, and music books, according to custom, 
being brought to table, the mistress of the house 
presented me with a part, earnestly requesting 
me to sing. But when, afler many excuses, I 
protested unfeignedly that I could not, every one 
began to. wonder; yea, some whispered to others, 
demanding how I was brought up." 

Music appears to have accompanied out drama 
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at a very early period. It was used in the 
Mysteries and Moralities, in the Pageants, and 
in the Masques ; and in the first regular tragedy 
extant, Gorboduc, which was written in 1561, by 
Lord Buckhurst, we find the following directions 
concerning the music. '^ Order for dumb show 
before each act. First, the music of violins to 
play. Second act, the music of comets. Third 
act, the music of flutes. Fourth act, the music 
of hautboys. Fifth act, drums and flutes." In 
many of our old plays, songs are sung ; and 
there are few of Shakspeare's pieces in which 
some allusion is not made to music ; or in which 
songs, or other compositions, are not introduced. 
The masques, which formed so essential a part of 
the entertainments of our court and nobility in the 
reign of Elizabeth and James I. (an account of 
many of them may be found in Nicholl's Pro- 
gresses of these sovereigns), preceded the regular 
musical drama. They were accompanied with 
splei^id and expensive decorations. Ben Jon- 
son,f Beaumont and Fletcher, Sir William Dave- 
nant, Milton, &c directed their talents to this 
species of writing ; and the incidental songs in 
these masques, with the overtures, and act-tunes 
in the plays, included the whole of our theatrical 
music m the reign of James I. and in that 6f his 
unfortunate son.^ 

The success of the rebels in the reign of 

* James formed the Mudciaiis of London into* Com- 
pany, and gave them a coat of anns. Azure, a swan 
argent, wUEin a tressure count^-flure, or; in a chie( 
gules, a rose between two lions, or ; and the celestial sign 
Lyra for a crest In this reign, too, a music lecture, or 
professorship, was founded in the University of Oxford, 
by Dr William Heyther. 
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Charles I. was the signal for the revival . of a 
'cmsade agabst the fine arts, almost as ruthless 
as that carried on by the Goths, when they 
overran the Roman empire. Om* churches and 
cathedrals were despoiled. In 1643, the perfor- 
mance of cathedral music was prohibited ; and 
our theatres were soon after shut up. Indeed, 
as a previous historian of the art has well observed, 
*^ nothing but syllabic and unisonous psalmody 
was authorized, or even permitted in the church. 
Organs were taken down ; organists and choirmen 
reduced to beggary ; and the art of music, and 
indeed all arts, but those of killings canting, and 
h3rpocrisy, discountenanced, if not prescribed." * 
During the Protectorate, the practice and study 
of music seem chiefiy to have been confined to 
Oxford, where the imfortunate cavaliers found 
refiige. 

The restoration of the monarch was followed 
by the restoration o£ music. A few organists 
and singers, who had lived together in privacy 
and seclusion during the CromweUian ustupation, 
were collected together when Charles II. was 
called to the throne of his ancestors ; and they 
re-established the musical services in the King^ 
chapel. Dr Child, C. Gibbons and his son, were 
appointed organists ; f and Anmer, Tucker, Henry 
Lawes, Henrjr and Thomas Purcell, Humphrey, 
Blow, and Wise, were amongst the gentlemen of 

* Burgh's Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 155. 

f It was found necessary to invite foreign organ l)iii]ders 
to come over and setde in England, owing to the incapa- 
city of the native artists. The premiums offered brought 
over Bernard Smith (called also Father Smith, to distin- 
guish him £rom his two nephews) from Germany, and 
Harris from FVance. 

2C2 
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the chapel. Charles, whose- musical taste had 
been fonned in France, where a livelier style of 
writing for the church prevailed than in En^and, 
soon grew wearied with the services and anthems 
contained in Barnard*s collection, (made from 
our first composers for the church) ; and the 
composers of that age, encouraged by the king, 
introduced a different style, which was more 
elegant, and of a lighter cast, than that of their 
predecessors. 

In this reign, the violin first came into general 
use in England. About two years before the 
Restoration, Thomas Baltzer, a native of Jj^A^edt, 
first taught the art of shifting, and using double 
stops on that instrument. He was made master 
of Charles's band of twenty-four violins, which 
that monarch kept, in imitation of the Frendi 
king ; and was succeeded by John Banister, who 
was the first English violinist of any note, in 
1680, Nicola Matteis, an Italian, came to England, 
and his performance exceeded all that had ever 
been heard on the violin before — " every stroke 
of his bow being," as the Honourable Mr North 
expresses it, in his MS. memoirs of the music- of 
his day, << a mouthful." From this time the 
violin became a popular instrument. 

Banister was the first who established any 
thing like public concerts in England ; and, from 
that period, they have become as general in this 
country, as in any in the world.* 

* A professorship of music was established at the 
University of Cambridge in 1684. The first professor 
was Nicholas Stag^ns, who was succeeded, in 1705, by 
Thomas Tudway. The professors feince that period 
have been Maurice Green, (1780); John Randall, (1735); 
Charles Hague, (1799); J. Clarke Whitfield, (1821.) 
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Tlie tnoet eminent composer of this century 
was undoubtedly Henry PurcelL He was equally 
distinguished as a writer for the church, the stage, 
and the chamber : and there are few musicians, 
of any age or country, who deserve more honour- 
able mention, or who have attained a more 
deserved celebrity. His life was too short, he 
dying on the 21st of November, 1705, at the 
early age of 37. Humphry and Gibbons, two of 
PurcelFs contemporaries, also died young. . ^< If 
these admirable composers had been blest with 
Icfng liie,'' Dr Bumey observes, « we might have 
had a music of our own, at least as good as that 
of France and Germany/' 

It may be remarked, that Purcell's melodies 
for the voice are so easy, as to induce a belief 
that much was left to the imagination of the 
singers:; who, we might, a priori^ suppose to 
have been possessed of considerable power of 
execution; but the fact was far otherwise. It 
was not till the introduction of the Italian opera 
amongst us that the capacity of the vocal organ* 
was understood ; and Purcell, therefore, had to 
struggle against formidable impediments, which 
he was perfectly successful in surmounting. In 
many instances he has surpassed Handel in the 
expression of English words, and national feeling ; 
and his success as a musician may fairly be 
suBEimed i;q» in a single sentence : ^ His beaudes 

* Not many years back, eleven notes were considered m 
the utmost which the scale of the human voice could reach ; 
and vocal notation was confined to the notes of the stave, 
and those immediately above and below it. Even in this 
age of practical refinement, it is not every singer, whether 
treble, tenor, or bass, that can exceed this compass, though 
many can go far beyond it. 
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in compdsition were entirely his own; whilst 
his occasional barbarisms may be considered as 
unavoidable compliances with the barbarous taste 
of the age in which he lived." His ecclesiastical 
works are now in a course of publication by Mr 
Novello, himself a distinguished artiste, and fully 
capable to appreciate, and do justice to, the 
aspirations of a kindred mind. 

During the seventeenth century, the following 
composers, besides those already alluded to, are 
mentioned : — Dr Nathaniel Giles, Dr John Bull, 
{a capital name for an Englishman, and tradition 
ascribes to him the oamposition of ^< God save 
the King,"^ Peter Fhillms, (better known as 
Pietro Philhpi,) Thomas Morley, William Damon, 
Giles Famaby, John Milton, (the father of the 
poet,) Matthew Locke, (the composer of the 
music in Macbeth,) Thomas Tomkins,. and his 
son, Elway Bevin, Dr William Lawes, Dr John 
Wilson, John Wilton, John Plalyford; Captain 
Henry Cooke, William Turner, Benjamin Rogers, 
and Holden. 

We have already observed, that the capacity 
of the human voice was but imperfectly under- 
stood in the days of Purcell. Banister iras a 
celebrated singing master; and Bower, Harris, 
Freeman, and Bate amongst the men; with 
Mesdames Davies, Grou, and Bracegirdle ; and 
Mademoiselles Shore and Champion amongst the 
femfUes, were the most celebrated singers of 
Purceirs songs on the stage. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



KSTABLISHMENT AND PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN OPERA 
IN ENGLAND, TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The EngHsh taste for music has; undoubtedly^ 
received a beneficial direction from the introduc- 
tion of Italian compositions, and the establishment 
of the Italian c^era, of which we now proceed to 
give an account. It is supposed, that the design 
of introducing the opera into this country, was 
first concerted at the Duchess of Mazarine's^ 
whose house, in the reign of Charles II. was the 
resort of the feshionable and the gay of that licen- 
tious period ; musical performances constituting 
a principal part of their entertainment. * Severid 
Italian performers came to England in the reign 
of that monarch ; and in that of William III. 
(1692,) « a famous Italian lady" arrived, who 
appears to have been the first Italian performed 
of her sex who visited this country. In 1702, 
performers from Rome were publicly advertised. 
In 1708, entertainments, called /^ifermesriTt, (con- 
sisting of singing and dancing,) were given. In 
1707, a plan was resorted to, of having three 
perfi>rmers (Urbini, a soprano, Margaretta de 
I'Epine, and another female singer, called the 
Baroness) who sung and recited in Italian, whilst 
the remainder of the parts were in English ; and 
in 1710, an opera, wholly Italian, and performed 

* See £vELYN*ft Diaryy 1674. 
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throughout by Italian singers, was represented 
here for the first time. This opera was AlnuMde; 
it ran for fourteen nights ; when it was arranged 
that the performances should take place twice 
a-weeky a pustom which still continues. Dr 
Aaron Hill was at this time the manager of the 
Opera, which was performed at the theatre in 
the Haymarket ; and Handel arriving in England 
towards the close of the year, he sketched out 
the opera of BinoMoy from Tasso's Jerusalem, 
the words to which were writtm by Signor 
Rossi, and the music composed by HandeL In 
the space of a fortnight this opera was performed 
fifteen times ; the smgers being Signori Uibini, 
Nicolini, (of whom memorable mention is made 
in the TaUUry No. 115,) Boschi, and Cassani; 
and Signoras Boschi, Isabella Girardeau, and 
Eiizabetta Pilotti Schiavonetti. 

From this time till 1717, the performance of 
the Italian opera continued uninterrupted; the 
principal pieces represented were AnUothm^ 
(Zeno,) // Pmim Fidoy (Handel,) Oe«o, Laew 
VerOy (Zeno,) Artimdoy Teseoy and Amadigiy 
(HandeL) At the close of the season of 1717, 
the performance was interrupted till 1720.* In 
that year, the Royal Academy of Music was 
established, and a fund of £50,000 raised by 
.subscription, to establish permanently the Italian 
opera. The King contributed £1000 to this 
•fund, and tlie first personages in the kingdom 
-were subscribers. Handel was ^igi^ed as com- 
poser ; and shortly after, Bononcini was invited 
ttom Bologna, and Attilio Ariosto from B^liB. 

♦ The principal singers during this period were, in 

addition to those before mentioned, th^ Cavalier Vkleriano, 

Mrs Barfoier, Mrs Leveridge, Mrs Anastasia Robinson, 

' "'^rwards Gotintess of Peterborough,) and Dinia Vieo. 
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Handel was empowered to engage the singers ; 
and the first opera performed was NunUtor^ (by 
G. Porta) in^whieh Senesimo, Beren»tadt, Boschi, 
and Durastanti appeared. This was followed by 
Madoamsto^ (Handel,) and Nareiao^ (D.Scarlatti,) 
and the theatre closed with NumUor. In 1723, 
Cuzzoni arrived ; and in 1726, Faustina : the 
fi)rmer was a native of Parma ; the latter a 
Venetian : and these two celebrated singers were 
eacb feUowed by a party of warm adherents, who 
carried on a musical war as fierce and as relentless 
as those which were waged in France by the 
Lullyists and Rameauists, or the Gluckists and 
Piccinists. Frequent disturbances at the Opera 
House were the consequence of this rivalry and 
paitizanship ; which were only put an end to by 
Cuzzoni's leaving England. These were not the 
only disputes which disturbed the tranquillity of 
the noble directors of the Royal Academy. The 
two composers, Handel and Bononcini, differed, 
as it might be expected they would. The nobility 
divided into two parties; the one in favour of 
Handel, the other equally warm in favour of 
Bononcini. The disputes and dissensions, thus 
commenced, continued till the departure of the 
latter, in 1727. The next year, the whole of 
the sum of £50,000, originally subscribed, being 
expended, exclusive of the money produced by 
the sale of tickets, and taken at the doors, the 
governor and directors of the Royal Academy 
declined entering into any engagements with the 
performers upon their own responsibility ; the 
latter, therefore, left England, and the opera 
was ^osed. In the autumn of 1728, the Opera 
House being in the possession of M. Heidegger, 
a gentleman who figured for many years in 
England, where he was known under the nanv- 
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of the Swiss County he foimed an.* eogagf^dcsftl 
with Handel; and they a^eed to revive: the. 
Italian opera, and to carry it on at their own 
risk. Handel went to Italy to engage siogers; 
and the house opened in July with his XtotharktSy 
which was composed, rehearsed, and p&rforiBed, 
within the space of a fortnight. The .singers 
who appeared in it were. Signers Bemaochi and 
AjQUiibale Pio fabio; Signoras Merighi, Strada, 
and Bertold, from Italy ; with M. Keimachiieider, 
from Hamburg. The latter was a bass ; and in 
the advertisement in which these singers w^e 
announced, it was stated, that there were no 
bass voices << worth engaging in Italy." In 1730^ 
Senesimo returned to England; and Cuzzoai 
was also re-e)igaged in 1733. These two singers 
had before shewn themselves very refractory, 
and they soon renewed their quarrels with Handel, 
in which they were supported by a party of the 
nobility. At the close of the season &key left 
the opera; and Handel having entered i^to. 
another engagement with Heidegger, made a 
second tour to Italy, to make fre9h engagements. 
He there heard both Farinello and Carestini; 
giving the preference to the latter, he engaged 
him, and they returned to England t<^e^r. 
In the meantime, tlie nobility and gentry, who 
had taken the part of Senesimo and Cuzzoni 
against Handel, opened a subscription for the 
performance of Italian operas at .the theaJ^e in 
Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields ; they invited Nicolo For* 
pora from Italy, as a composer ; and engm^ed 
Senesimo, Cuzzoni, Montagnana, Segatti,. and 
BertoUi, as singers. . Handel brought out Qant9 
JFahriciuSf on the 4th of December, I733» for 
the purpose of introducing ^ Care^^ni to (he 
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pfiiMiG. This sioger was a native of Monte- 
FHatrana ; his voke, originally a Boprano, changed 
into tfaefiillesty finest, and deepest coanter-tencHr - 
that was, perhaps, ever heard ; he was much 
admired ; imd it was the opinion of many eminent 
professors, that whoever had not heard him, was 
unacquainted with the most perfect style of 
singing. During the season, the rival composers 
exerted all their skill, and called forth all their 
resources ; Handd producing several of his best 
operas, amongst them Ariadne^ one of the most 
brilliant of his compositions. At the close, his 
engi^ment with Heidegger being com{^eted,' 
he left the Opera House, (which was taken 
by the nobility,) and opened the theatre in 
Lincdn's-Inn-Fields, with his company, subse* 
quently removing to the new theatre in Covent 
Garden. 

For the season of 1734-4, the nobility engaged' 
Farinelli, a native of Naples, and a pupil of* 
Porpora, in addition to their other performers* 
His singing produced as great an effect in that 
age as uaX of Catalani has done in this ; and he* 
was followed, caressed, and honoured by the 
sovereigns, nobility, and all the higher orders^ 
of almost every country in Europe. He excited,' 
on his first appearance in London, we are told, 
^ ecstasy, rapture, enchantment I '" and the violin-- 
ists of dbat day appear to have been unable^ 
to aciBompany him in his passages of agility. 
Handel had no singer to compete with Farinelli ;* 
nevertheless, the vigour of his surprising genius 
carried him victorious through the contest, 
and his operas were received with enthusiasm, 

* Handel's company consisted of Oaresdni, Beard, 
Waltz; Stopdaer, Stnida, Negri, and Young. 

SD 
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whilst those of Porpom excited ccmpamUv^j 
but little attention. The struggle continued 
till 1737, when the nobility, losing Faiinelli, 
abandoned the King's Theatre ; and Handel, at 
the dose of his season, gave up Covent Garden 
theatre, and went to Aix-la-ChapeUe, for the 
purpose of renovating his health, which was 
mmeriag under the double trials of exertion and 
disappointment On his return to England, 
Heid^^er having again taken the Haymarket 
theatre, he renewed his engagement with him. 

(Xi the 7th of JanuaiT, 1738, CaffiEurelli appeared 
in Handel's opera of Paramond* He was, in his 
best days, considered as superior to Faiinelli ; and, 
besides this eminent vocalist, Francesina, Mar* 
chesina, and Merighi, sung in Farcmond. This 
season was most disastrous to the managers. 
Handel was obliged to sell out of the funds, the 
investments of his former savings, to pay his 
singers ; and Heidegger not being able to rave 
a subscription for another season, abandoned the 
opera altogether. In 1739, the Haymarket theatre 
was opened for the performance of oratorios by 
Handel ; and the Italian opera was suspended, 
with the exception of a single attempt at one per- 
formance in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, which failed. 

Handel, notwithstanding the losses he had 
met with, and the opposition he had encoun- 
tasred, again carried the opera on, at his own risk, 
in the season 1739-40, engaging the best singes 
then in England ; and, on the 10th of January, 
1740, he produced Deidamiaf which ^was die last 
piece he composed on secular subjects, or in aaj 
ether language than English. At die close of the 
season he went to. Ireland ; and after the lapse 
of some months, theperform^uice of Italian operas 
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Was roiewed, in the King's Theatre, Haymarkety 
^.a'cempany under tibe mwumrement of the 
]^Eurl of Middlesex, with the celebrated Galuj^i 
as composer. 

The new singers, who appeared this season 
were Monticelli and Andreoni, sopranos ; Amo- 
revoli, tenor; Signoras Visconti, Panicht, and 
Tedeschi. In 1743, three new singers were 
added to th6se, namely, Frasi, Galli, and Con- 
lini. The two former continued for some time in 
public &Toar ; the latter only remained one season. 
At the dose of the year, Galuppi returned to 
Italy, and Lampii^nani, a young composer of 
great merit, was engaged in Ins room. The Opera 
House wjeut shut in 1745, owing to the Rebellion 
then raging in the northern parts of the king- 
dom, and the prejudice excited against foreign 
performers. At the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, however, an attempt was made to give 
operas. Frasi was ^c prima dannOf and Galh, 
the principal male singer. The performance only 
ccm^nued ten nights. In 1746, the singers were 
SignorB-Monticelli, Jozzi,and Ciachi; and Signoras 
Imer, Pompeati, afterwards Madame Comelie, 
and FrasL Violetta, afterwards Mrs Garrick, 
was engaged in the ballet. Gluck's music was 
first introduced into England by this company, 
on the 7 th of January, 1746, when his opera of 
JLa'Caducta de GiganiewBs performed. Mon- 
ticelli left England in this year ; and though the 
Earl of Middlesex (who, in 1747, was j(Hned by 
a number of other noblemen) carried on the 
opera in that year, and in 1748, it was a losing 
concern, and offered no feature worth recording. 
At'the end of the latter season, the performance 
i)f serious operas was discontinued ; but «omic 
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operas were represented in theautiiinn of 1748, 

f(Hr the first time, by a company of bufia sii^n, 

, brought here by Signor Da Croata, the celebrated 

Guadaeni being the principal male* Da Crossa 

quarreUed with the manager after the first season, 

and took his company to the Little Theatre in 

the Haymarkety where they pi^ormed till this 

adirenturer, after his benefit^ on the 7th of April, 

1750, ran away, leaving a great many, debts 

'. behind him, due to his perfonnera and many of 

the metropolitan tradesmen. This event put an 

end to operas of every description for scmie time. 

. In 1750, the celebrated Giardini came to £ng- 

land» His performances on the violin were the 

• finest that had then been heard in this country. 

In 1753 and 1754, the Opera House was op^ied 
.for serious operas, under the management of 

• Signor Vaneschi ; but the performances excited 

• litUe attention tiU the arrival of Mingotti, in the 
.autumn of 1754, who was much followed and 

caressed. The season of 1755, by the influence 

of her attractions, the splendid playing of Giar- 

, dini as leader, and the aid of the new operas of 

, Siroe, (Lampugnani,) RUxvmero^ (Galuppi,) and 

EziOf (rerez,^ was one of the most successful in 

i the annals oi opera management. RicctareUo, 

. Avho had a dear, flexible, and silver-toned voice); 

Ciprandi, a tenor of much taste and feelii^^; 

Mondini, a baritone; and Colomba Mattel, were 

the other vocalists. Mingotti was the only one 

who attained to much celebrity. Her style of 

singing was always grand^ and such as shewed 

. her to be complete mistress of her art ;. and she 

. was a very superior actress. She contrived^ bow- 

, ever, like Senesimo and Cuzzoni, to quarrel with 

the manager ; and the disputes, which were the 
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consequence of their disagreement, had such kn 
unfavourable effect upon the opera, that, in 175B, 
Vaneschi was compelled to imitate Da Croza, — 
he left the country deeply in debt In 1757, the 
theatre was under the management of Mingotti 
and Giardini, with nearly tine same company: 
But they gave it up at the close of the season, 
hamng sustained considerable pecuniary loss. 

Signora Mattel, and her husband Trombetti, 
succeeded Mingotti and Giardini, and engaged 
Signer €occhi, of Naples, as composer; and Pinto, 
an Englishman by birth, but of Italian parents, 
as leader, in the room of Giardini. They con- 
tinued directors till 1763; and during that period, 
the following singers (besides Mattel herself, 
who was the prima donna) were engaged: Signer 
Potenza, whose merits were of a very limited 
description ; Tenducci, who was also a singer 
of the second class ; Elisi, whose reputation as 
a singer, and abilities as an actor, were great ; 
Giustmelli, Cremonini, and the Amicis family, 
of whom Signora Anna di Amicis captivated the 
public in various ways. There was, besides, a 
complete company for the opera buffa, consisting 
of Pagftnini, Tedeschini^ and Sabelloni; Signoras 
Paganini, Eberardi, and Caleri. The principal 
operas performed were CiroHiconoscintOy^Cocchi,) 
II mondo deUa LuTuiy (Galuppi,) Arianne e 
Teseo, IlJUosofo di Campagnay (Galuppi,) La 
JPesccOaricey II Tutore e PupiUa^ with Orione, o 
sia Diana Vendicata, and Zanaida, two operas, 
by John Christian Bach, who was engaged by 
Mattel, in 1763, and by whom clarionets were 
first introduced into the orchestra in Orione.' At 
the dose of the season of 1763, Mattel left 
England ;'and for the season 1764-5, the opera 

2 D s 
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. was again under the manageraoit of Giardini and 
Mingotti, who were, a second time, considerable 
losers. 

We now find three musicians, named Gordod, 
Vincent, and Crawford^ in the management. Vin- 
cent, though possessed of some considerable 
prc^rty, was entirely ruined ; and Gordon and 
Crawford barely escaped bankruptcy. Manzoli was 
the principal singer for their first season, 1764-5 ; 
and Dr Bumey says, that the lovers of music in 
London were more unanimous in approving his 
voice (which was a powerful and voluminous 
soprano) and talents, than those of any singer 
within his memory. Dr Ame composed Metas- 
tasio's opera of Olim^piade fisr Manzoli, which 
fiuled. Ciprandi, a tenor ; Signora Crem<xi]ni, 
a good musician, but with a feeble voice ; and 
Miss Young, (afterwards the wife of Mr Bardie- 
lemon, the leader of the opera band,) composed 
the company. Mr Barthelemon, in the course 
of the season, brought out Pehpida^ which was 
well received. The most successful opera» how- 
ever, during the administration of tiie above- 
named triumvirate, was La Bwma FigUuokt oi 
Piccini. This opera was first performed in 
England, on the 9th of December, 1766 ; and it 
rerndered the name of Piccini, <^ which bad 
scarcely penetrated into this country before, dear 
to every lover of music in the nation." 

In 1767, Guarducci, Grassi, and Zamparini, 
were the principal singers ; the fi>rmer nad a 
clear, sweet, and flexible voice, but wbb not 
equal to Manzoli, whom he followed. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in establishing himself m the 
fkvour of the English ; and besides his perfbim- 
Ance at the Opera House, he was engaged to 
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sing in the oratorios, receiving, for twelve per- 
foiTuances, £600, a larger sum than was given 
to any other peribrmer, previous to Miss Linley. 
Signora G^assi, afterwards Mrs Bach, was a 
4;haste, but unimpassioned singer. Zampariiii's 
tidents were obscured by her affectation. The 
£uona Figliuola maritcUa^ (Piccini,) was per- 
formed this year. The celebrity of the composer 
attracted great crowds on its first representation; 
but it was not very well received. The fact 
appears to be, that the music was too difficult 
for the performers. In January, 1768, IJigenia 
in Aulide^ ( P. Guglielmi, ) was performed, the 
composer himself being then in London. In the 
next, season, no serious operas were produced, 
the performances being confined to the bu& 
productions of Galuppi, Piccini, and Guglielmi : 
the principal singers were Lovattini, and Signora 
QuadagnL Signor Guadagni also returned to 
iBngland in the autumn of 1769. 

The Opera House was, in 1769-70, under the 
inanagement of the Hon, Mr Hdi>art. The serious 
operas played during that season were OUmpiade^ 
(sL pasticcio, but principally by Piccini,) Ezio^ 
(Guglielmi,) and Offeo^ ^Gluck.) Guadagni 
obtained great admiration in the last-mentioned 
piece, by the excellence of his acting and singing. 
He left England in 1771, owing to his disputes 
with the manager and the public, in which we 
tbiok be was not well. treated by either ; and was 
succeeded by Tenducci, who> though only a 
second-rate smger when he first came to England, 
was now so much improved, as to be considered 
equal to take the lead in his profession, not only 
hexiby but a^ the great theatres in Italy. 

In 1772, MOlico and Sacchini arrived in 
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£iiglaiicl,afad Uxik the Opera House. The friendft 
of Tenducci, with those of the composers, Cocchi, 
Giardini, GugVelmi, Vento, and Bach, fbrnied 
parties against them, contending that • MiHico 
could not sing, nor Sacchini compose. In the 
end, however, <* merit triumphed over prejudice ; 
Sacchini's compositions were generally allowed to 
be admirable; and Millico's patient exertions 
were rewarded by a crowded house at his benefit.** 
The ballet became, at this period, a great object 
of attraction, on account of the superior talents 
of Mademoiselle Heinel, whose salary was £600 ; 
in addition to whidi the Macaroni club presented 
her with a sum of the same amount. Sacchini 
and Millico continued their management lor two 
seasons; and, in the autumn of 1773, they 
resigned the theatre into the hands of- Mrs 
Brookes and Mrs Yates, who were more success- 
ful than any of their predecessors. Their first 
plan was, to perform plays alternately with the 
Italian operas ; but the Lord Chamberlain would 
not allow them to proceed long in that course. 
At this period <^ the serious opera unifbrmly 
consisted of the following persons: — the primo 
uomo, soprano, prima donna, and tenor ; the 
secondo uomo, soprano, seconda donna, and 
ultima parte, bass. It had rarely more characters, 
and choruses were seldom introduced."* 

Miss Cecilia Davies, the first Englishwoman 
who was considered worthy of beittg the prima 
donna at the principal Italian theatres, appeared 
in 1773, in Sacchini's opera of Lucio Veto. She 
had a good voice, which she managed well ; and 

* Lord Mount Eogegumbe'b lUmlii&oami^ p. la 
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Iier powers of execution were unrivalled by any 
singer then in. England ; whilst on the continent 
Gabrielli alone could surpass her. She only 
remained for the season ; Millico departed at the 
same period, and the latter was succeeded, in 1774^ 
by Venanzio Rauzzini, a young, handsome man, 
with an agreeable countenance, an uncommonly 
sweet voice, and great animation. His powers 
were rather limited; but he was much liked, 
and sung at the opera for three seasons.* He 
composed seyeral operas, one of which, Piramo e 
Tuie^ was brought out in England. Madame 
Schin^erin, (a German,) was the prima donna» 
and sung with Rauzzini in that opera ; as also in 
those, of Armida and MmUesmmOy both by Sac- 
chini. Trebbi was engaged to< succeed Signor 
XfQvatini; and Sigiiora Sestini was the prima buffa. 

In the season of 1775-6, Schindlerin was 
replaced by Gabrielli, an admirable singer and 
actress, whose caprice was equal to her talents. 
She always took her sister Francesca with her, 
who was put into her parts, when she chose to 
assume indisposition, and declined appearing. 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe says, it is thought this 
singer, never put forth all her great powers in 
Engtend. The operas in which she performed 
were Didone^ (Sacchini,^ Cq^ MariOy (Piccini,) 
and La Vestale^ (yento.)f 

In 1776, Mr (afterwards Sir John) Gallini, a 

* Signor Rauzzini died at Bath« in 1810. 

f About this time the Pantheon in Oxford Street was 

supported by the talents of Signora Agujari, who was 

' engaged at the enormous salary of £ 100 per night. Her 

« Toice was one of the finest and most powerAil ever heard ; 

and her execution almost miiraculous. Signora Giorgi, 

afterwards A^adame Banti, also sung there. 
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celebrated dancing master, took the Opem House, 
and Signora Pozzi (a young lady wiUi a bfiliia&t 
clear voice, but totidly unformed) succeeded 
Gabrielli. She failed on her first a^^pearance, 
and Miss Davies was re-engaged. Roncagha re- 
placed Rauszini, to whom he was infarior in every 
respect ; the second singer was Signor > Savoi ; 
Mademoiselle Danzi, a German lady, with an 
Italian name, was also engaged. 

The season of 1778-9 was distinguished by 
the arrival of Pacchierotti, the most celebrated 
singer of the day. His voice was a full imd sweet 
soprano, extending to B flat, and sometimes to 
C m alt. His taste was refined and classical, his 
judgment pure, and his scientific acquirements 
profound. He was accompanied to England by 
Bertoni, a native of Salo, a little island in the 
neighbourhood of Venice, and a dramatic com- 
poser, in whose success Pacchierotti took great 
mterest. This singer made his first appeaisaace 
in London in Denuifoontey (a pasticcio,) << in which 
he sung four soncs, in different styles, by as 
many different composers, which shewed his ver- 
satile talents to the greatest advantage, and at 
once established his reputation."* After ti^ 
close of the season, in 1779, Pacchierotti went to 
Italy, and Roncoglia was re-engaged. In 1780, 
the former returned, and continued the {H'incipal 
singer, till 1784. Signora Bemasconi was the 
prima donna ; Ademberger, (a German,) the 
tenor ; and Rovedino the bass, in the season of 
1778-9. In 1780, Ansani, a very clever singer, 
succeeded Ademberger; and Danzi, (then be- 
come Madame Lebrun,) was the principal female ; 

"» Lord Mount Edoisccm bx*8 BemimMeme», p. 27. . 
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PdKzi was the iecond- woman, and Manzoletto 
the second man. Lord Mount Edgecumhe isays, 
this season was the hest he ever remembered ; 
the company was capital, and its success propor- 
tionate to its merits. The three or four following 
seasons were not so good. Lebrun was succeeded 
by Maccherini, the wife of Ansani, who had a 
considerable reputation in Italy, but failed in 
England ; her voice was a mere thread, scarcely 
audSMIe in the orchestra ; and she only sung for 
a few nights. A new opera, Giunio JBrutOy in 
whidli the father and son were performed by 
Pacchierotti and Ansani, was necessarily aban- 
doned. Signora Prudom, engaged as second 
woman, then took the place of prima donna, and 
gave great pleasure by the sweetness of her 
voice, and her chaste, good style of singing. 
Signora Morigi was the next engagement; but 
she. was almost as feeble as her predecessors ; 
and a third, named Lusini, had little better; suc- 
cess. The operas which met the most appro- 
bation during these seasons, (and which, owing 
to the want of a great female singer, were sup- 
ported principally by the talents of Pacchierotti,) 
were, Rinaldoy (Sacchini,) L*Olimpiade. and 
EziOj (pasticcios,) Quinio Fabio^ (Bertoni,) and 
U Eft)e Cinese^ (Rauzzini.) 

The comic opera at this time was very rei^)ect- 
ably supported.* Sestini, a handsome, sprighdy, 
and good actress, was first woman for many years ; 
die £rst buffo was Trebbo, a moderately good 

* The company for the comic opera consisted of the 
primo buffo, tenor, prima buffa, buffo caricato, bass, se- 
eonda btcffa, and ultima parte, bass. There were also the 
uomo serio and donna seria, usually the second man and 
womaii of the <erioii» (^pera. 
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performer ; and the other characters were MeSif 
suppHed from the performers in the serious ai^ra. 
JermoUiy Viganoni, and AUegrante, were also 
successively engaged; the last was uniyersally 
admired. 

The seasons of 1784 and 1785 present scarcely 
any features worthy of notice. In tiie former. 
Crescent! was the first man, in the place of 
Ptechierotti; he had a feeble and uncertam 
voice, and was superseded, in 1785, by TenduceL 
Bobbini was the new tenor, and Tasca the bass. 
The latter had a powerfol voice, and was a good 
musician. In this season, however, as in several 
previous ones, the ballet was much more attrac- 
tive than the opera ; and the performers in the 
former were superior to those in the latter. 

In 1785, the parties connected with the Opera 
House became mvolved in quarrels and law<-suits, 
which it is not our province to detail ; and the 
house was shut up till the spring of 1786, when 
it was again opened, under the regency of GallinL 

The principal sineers this season were Madame 
Mara* and RubinellL The former appeared in 
a pasticcio, Didone abbandomUOj and was for a 
time the sole support of the opera. In Dukme 
she introduced four songs, of very different 
characters, by Sacchini, Piccini, Mortellari, and 
Gazzaniga, and they were all severally encored 
during the run of the opera. This lady, (who 
had been some time in England, and had sung at 
the grand performances in Westminster Abbey 
in 1784, in commemoration of Handel,) was one 
of the greatest singers ever heard in this country. 
Handel's music was never given with more effect 

• A native of Cassel, where she was bora, in IISO, 
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tlmiiby her; and << in the expression o£ pai^neHe 
piu»sage8,of that peculiar cast which so eminently 
characterizes the sacred productions of that com- 
poser, she rose superior to every competitor^" 
Without much feeling herself, she had the power 
of making others feel deeply, and frequently drew 
tears from her auditory. As a bravura singer, 
Mara was also unrivalled: *< her voice, clear, 
aweet, distinct, was sufficiently powerful, though 
rather thin ; and its agility and flexibility rendered 
her a most excellent singer"* in that style. • Rubi- 
nelli, who appeared shortly after Mara, <^ possessed 
a. contralto voice of fine quality, but limited com- 
pass* It was full, round, firm» and steady in 
slow movements, but had little agility, nor did 
he attempt to' do more than he could execute 
perfectly." He made his debut in the opera of 
Virginia, (Tarchi,) on the 4th of May, 1786. 
Cherubini was the nominal composer at the Opera 
tbis year ; he had, however, no <^portunity of 
displaying his abilities. 

Scfveral new operas were produced in 1787 ; the 
pri^pal were, Aleeste^ (Gresnich,) La Vestcthc, 
(•Rauzssini,) and Armiday (Mortellari.) A pasticcio 
ft'oni Handel's works was also performed, to induce 
the King to visit the Opera. This year the coniie 
opera was admirably sustained. Signora Storac^ 
jteade her first appearance, and was supported by 
Benini, Mengozzi, and Morelli ; the latter had abass 
voice of great power, and was a very .good actor. 

In 1788, the engagements of Kubinelli and 
Mara having expired, the celebrated Marches! 
arrived, and appeared in Cherubinrs opera of 
GMio Sabino. He was a spirited and expre^si^^ 

A iteuHweMM of a Mumcal AmaimHrp p. 59. 
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actor» and << his vocal powers were very great 
His execution was very considerable, and he was 
rather too fond of mspiaying it, nor was his 
cantabile singing equal to his bravura* In red- 
lative, and scenes of energy and passion, he was 
incomparable."* He does not appear, however, 
to have equalled Pacchierotti in pathos and ten-^ 
der expression. 

On the 18th of June, 1789, the Opera House 
was destroyed by fire^ not without suspicion of 
design. Tne present building was erected on iti 
site^ by Signer Novelsielski, in 1791 ; but owing 
to disputes amongst the proprietors, it was not 
opened till 1798. In the interim, operas had been 
performed, under the managementof Mr O'Reilly, 
at the Pantheon, Oxford Street, which was also 
destroyed b^ fire, on the 14th of January, 1792; 
and entertamments of singing and dany.ing were 
given by Mr Taylor, (who had been associated 
with Sir John Gallini in the management,) at the 
new Opera House. 

The season at the Pantheon had been so un&- 
yourable, that O'Reilly contracted debts to the 
amount of £30,000. When the new Opera 
House was completed, Mr Taylor, with Messrs 
Sheridan, Holloway, (who had a groundlease of the 
property firom the Crown,^ and Sheldon, proposed 
an outline for a general opera establishment 
which received the approbation of his present 
Majesty, then Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Bedford, and the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
terms of this arrangement were, that the debts 
of the Pantheon should be transferred to Uie 
King's Theatre, in consequence .of the license 

* JUmmuemces qfm Mudctd AmmtaUTt p. 67. 
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being taken from the fbnner, and given to the 
latter exchisively, the direction of which was to 
he confided to five noblemen, to be named by the 
Prince of WalcE^ the Duke of Bedford, and the 
MarquiA of Salisbury. A deed was conchided iii 
Atigttst^ 1792, in pursuance of this arrangement; 
with a provision, that if the parties above named 
did not appoint directors, then the sole manage- 
ment should be in Mr Taylor. The propiert^ 
was conveyed to trustees by this deed ; and it 
was diarged with several encumbrances, in the 
shape of annuities to Mr O'Reilly, &c. 
• The hew theatre opened on the 26th of January^ 
1793, under the sole management of Mr Taylor, 
no directors having been appointed^* with th^ 
bmietta of H J3arbtere di SimgUcu Morelli and 
Storace were the principal singers. For the 
serious opera, Signer Bruni (a very weak and 
poor singer, in comparison with his three im^ 
mediate predecessors,) was the first man, and 
Madame Mara the prima donna. Michael Kelly 
was the tenor ; he was a good musician, and not 
a bad singer, but he was never much liked by 
the audience, though he sung for several seasons. 
He was su^sequendy, till his death, on the 9th 
of October, 1826, stage manager. 

The next year the King's Theatre opened with 
« v&ey fine company. For the serious opera they 
had Signer Crescentini, first man ; David, tenor ; 
Kovedmo and Morelli, basses; and Madame 
Banti, priifia donna : for the opera buffo, Signoras 
Pastoi'elli, and Casentini, ana Signor Morrchelli. 
Madame Banti had performed at the Pantheon, 
under the name of Giorgi ; and though she had 

• See Seoen Years of the Ming's Theatre^ hy John 
Ebebs, p. 7 — 9. 
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very Htde application, ** the* most correct ear, 
with the most exquisite taste, enabled her to sing 
with more effect, more expression, and more 
apparent knowledge of her art, than many much 
better performers." Her voice, in the lower 
notes, went below the ordinary sopranos : ** these 
notes were rich and mellow ; the middle, fall and 
power^ ; and the very high, totally devoid of 
shrillness/' Her first appearance was in the 
opera,. o{ Semiramidef (Bianchi,) on the 26th of 
ApriL Mrs Crouch was also engaged for the 
serious opera. 

In 1796, Signor .Roselli was first singer; and 
in 1796-7, Mr Braham* filled that situation. This 
gentleman ranks without doubt at the head of 
the English school, and there are few persons 
living who have not heard him with delight and 
admiration. His voice is more powerful than 
that of any other English tenor, and is of the 
finest quality. He is a good musician; and 
though, for some years, his better judgment was 
made to succumb to the vitiated tastes of the 
mixed audiences who frequent the London 
theatres, yet there is no singer who knows better 
what faults to avoid, or what beauties to adopt, 
to render his execution perfect. His singing 
of. some of Handel's declamatory songs is un- 
equalled for energy ; and, when we lose him, we 
are not aware of any singer who can so effectually 
fill his place. 

* Mr Braham was born in London, in 1772» 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THB PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND^ 
, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTtTRYy TO THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON OF 1829. 

There was very little alteration in the opera 
CGmpany till the season of 1802-3, * when Mrs 
BilHngton appeared as the prima donna in the 
place of Madame Banti, on tne 4th of December* 
The opera chosen on this occasion was Merope^ 
rNasoIini.) Mrs Billin^n had just returned 
from Italy, and she acquired a celebrity never 
before the lot of any English singer. << Her voice, 
though sweet and flexible, was not of that full 
nature, which formed the charm of Banti's, but 
was rather a voce di tesia, and in its very high 
notes resembled a flute or flageolet. Its agility 
was very great, and every thing she sung was 
executed in thfe neatest manner, and wiUk the 
utmost precision. Her knowledge of music 
enabled her to give great variety to her embellish* 
itients, which, as her taste was good, were always 

• In 180S, Mr Taylor, who had become considerably 
embarrassed, sold one-thir^ of his property in the Opera 
for £ IS^SS&, to Mr Gould, a man of fiunily and Ibrtune, 
in whose hands the management was vested. In 1804, 
a further share was sold to Mr Gould for £ 4165^ which 
increased his share in the property to 7-16ths ; and, shortly 
after, Mr Taylor mortgaged the remaining 9-16ths to him 
for £5700. 

S E9 
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judicious;*'* and she sung with the utmost deli- 
cacy, and uncommon skill. In the following year, 
(1804,^ Signora Grassini was engaged along with 
Mrs Billington, with whom she sung alternately, 
making her first appearance on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, in the opera of Za Virgine dd Sole^ (Mayer.) 
Her voice, which had been a high soprano, was, 
by some accident, reduced to a contralto ; she 
had lost all her upper tones, and possessed little 
more than one octave of good natural notes ; if 
she attempted to go higher, her voice degenerated 
into a scream. She was, however, an excellent 
actress, — and her grace, expression, and lovely > 
figure, cannot yet be forgotten. The first man 
was Viganoni; and Signor Righi, a singer of 
only moderate pretensions, was added to the 
company. Mr Braham also sung during the 
season. — In 1805, Winter's opera oi Zatftf 
written expressly for Grassini, and the JBrifik 
of Bianchi, written for Mrs Billington, were per- 
formed for the first time. Cimarosa's Gli Orazxiy 
e Curuzzzij was also produced for Grassini's 
benefit. Dr Burgh says: — "One of the most 
cojpplete musical banquets tl^t we ever remem- 
ber to havie partaken of, was the revival of La 
Cosa Car^y a comic opera, by Martini, on Satur- 
day, the .29th of June, and repeated, we believe, 
to the conclusion of the season, on Saturday the 
20th July. The singers were Mrs Billington, 
Mr Braham, Signor Viganoni, ' Signor Morelli, 
Signora Storace, Signor B«vedino, M. Weichsell, 
and Mr Kelly, who most admirably personated 
the old man. In this excellent specimen of what 
a comic opera should be, in which the brosd 

* Reminiacences of a Mtmcid Amateur, 
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htunoiiKof Morelli and Storace are contrasted with 
the serious characters, represented by MrBrahmn 
and Mrs Billington, dramatic music appears to 
baye made as near an approach towards perfection 
as we <can erer reasonably hope to witness."* 

In U^e season of 1806, the operatic music of 
Mozart was. first introduced into England; his 
Ijo Clemenza di Tito being performed on the 
29th oftMarch, and on the 25th of April, the* 
incomparable bufib, Naldi, appeared in Le due 
Nozze^ ed un sol Manto^ (Guglielmi.) At the 
dose of the season, Mrs biUington and Signora 
Grassini retired, — the former quitting the stage 
entirely, and the latter returning to Italy. 

Madame Catalani was engaged as the* prima 
donna, on. the departure of the two last named 
singers, and appeared on the 13th of December, 
in Portogallo'9 opera of Semiramide, The effects 
produced by this admirable anger were electrical; 
and> for^ several seasons, she reigned sole and 
supreme, as she would bear << no rival near die 
throne.*' H«r powers were of the highest order, 
both as a singer and as an actrjess. She excelled 
alike in the seria and buffa styles; and in the 
fi^rmer,. the splendour of her matchless voice, her 
commanding figure, and the lightning that flashed 
ftom. her -eyes, rendered her the most impressive 
actress that had ever trod the opera stage. Her 
voice was of a most uncommon quality, and 
ca{Mible of exertions alnlost supernatural. Her 
threat was endued with the power of expansion 
and muscular motion by no means usual ; and 
when 'she< threw out all her voice to the utmost^ 
it had a volume and strength that were surprising; 

« Anecdoks^ofMum, iii. 356, 
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while its agili^ in divisioB^ nmning tip md 
down the scales in semi-tones, and its oompass 
in jumping over two octaves at once^ were equally 
astonismng.* She was not without defects ; for 
she often sung out of tune, and paid no vetj 
strict regard to time ; but take her for all and 
ally we shall not soon look upon her like again. 

Signer Siboni, (a tenor,) a good musician^ bnt 
with a weak voice, seems to have been the only 
new engagement, except Catalan!,, at the Opera, 
in the ^rears 1807 f and JL608. In 1809, Madame 
Catalani transferred her servioes to Covent Gar- 
den Theatre ; and the singing at the Opera House 
was, for some time, in a very disgraoetful state. 
On the 20th of June, Signer Tramezsani made 
his appearance in Sidagcroy (by Guglielai, jun*V 
His voice was a tenor, of a sweet quality, ridn 
and full; and his graceful acting, added to hisi 
delightful singing, rendered hmi a universal 
ihvourite. Two females came with him, and* 
sung in Sidagero, — Calderini, as first women,' 
who made only a very short stay with ua; and 
Bianchi, who remained as seconda donna. 

In 1810, Catalani was re-engaged ; and Signmra 
Bertinotti was broi^ht over to perform alter- 
nately with her* She made her first fqipearanoe 
on the 22d of December, in a new c^ra caHed 
Zairey composed expressly for her, by Fsederid. 
Bertinotti had a sweet voice, and was a good 
musician ; but after singing in Zairey and in av 
opera composed for her by her husband, Radicati, 
she left tne serious for the comic style, and 
appeared, on the 9th of May, 1811, in Mowtsr^g 

* See Reminiacences of a Mwicd Amateur^ p. 1<J0. * 
f Mr Gould died in this year, and the management 
•gain came into the hands fAaUx Tm/Ux, 
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Gmjan tuUfe; then performed for the first time 
in this country. The Zuvherflate^ of the same 
composer, was performed on the 6th of June ; 
and, i on the 20th, Catalan! produced Elfndoy 
(Faiesiello,) for her benefit. Bertinotti was sup- 
ported in the comic opera by CoUino and Cauvini; 
two- very pretty women, and pleasing actresses ; 
Signer Cauvini, a very respectable tenor ; and 
Tnunezzani and NaldL 

In 1811^ the Pantheon was opened by one 
Caldas, a Potuguese, under the patronage of 
some of the subscribers to the Opera House, who 
had quarrelled with Taylor. By the mediation 
of > Mr £bers,' the dispute was accommodated; 
the subscribers returned to the Opera House, and 
Caldas, left to himself, became a bankrupt. 

In 1812, Mesdames Catalani and Dickson, 
(formerly 'Miss Poole, an English singer of great 
merit,^ Sig^ora Bertinotti, with Signers Tramez- 
zani,* Naldi, Martini, and Fischer, formed the 
cbrps cT' opera; and in 1813, Madame Ferlandes, 
(a comic singer of little merit,) appeared. At 
the end of the season, Catalani s^ain left the 
Opera House. 

In 1814, Mr Waters, as executor to Mt Gould, 
obtained the management, afler a chancery suit 
with Mr Taylor. This year Grassini returned ; 
but though she displayed much* of her former 
grace and style, her performance did not satisfy 
the public. In 1815, the male singers, to use 
the words of 'Lord Mount '£(%ecumbe, were so 
wretchedly bad, that even their names cannot 
be - remembered. The prima donna, Madame 
Sessi, was alone somewhat of a singer. In 1816, 
the company was a little better. Madame Fodor, 
a Russian lady of great talents, was the first 
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wmmik In September of this year, the theatre, 
hy order of the Lord Chancellory was put up for 
sale ; and Mr Waters became the purchaaer, for 
£709150, giving a mortgage of the proper^ to 
Mr Cham^rs, the banker, to enable him to raise 
the money. 

In 1817, the following singers were engaged 9*- 
Femides, — Camporese^ Fodor, Pasta, Hv^es, 
and MorL Males, — Crevelli, Naldi, Ambrogett^ 
Angrisani, Begres, and Adriano. The operas 
performed were Penelope, GriaddOf Le Nozxt cd 
Figaro^ La MoUmsrOy IlDon Giovanni, JUAQmm, 
Cosi fan tuUe, and La Ckmenza di 2%ft>. Mr 
Ayrton was the director of the music ; and to 
lum it was owing, that the chef-d*ceuvre of 
Mozart, Gwvamny was presented to a British 
poblic It proved more attractive than any piece 
which had been brought out for many years, and 
rendered the season a very productive one. 

Mesdames Fodor and Ciunporese, with Signors 
Crevelli and Ambn^etti, were all admirable 
artistea. The first sang very sweetly, particu- 
larly as ZerUnOy in JS Don GfiawamL The 
talents of Camporese are of a very high order* 
She id perfectly lady-like in her manners, and 
has a very agreeable voice, cq)able of consider* 
able agility, full of feeling and expression, and 
regulated by good taste* She was a great 
favourite, whilst she continued at the lung's 
Theatre. Crevelli was an excellent tenor of me 
old school, with a sonorous, mellow voice, and 
a good style of singing. Ambrogetti, with con* 
siderable powers of humour, was a better actor 
than singer. As the father in Paer's Agnese, he 
acted so faithfully true to nature, that the repre* 
aentation was perfecdy oppressive. B^rex was 
a very agreeable tenor. 
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TUift' yewTy RomuiFs music became known in 
b country^ The air JOi UmU pcdpiUf was the 
first of his compositions that made its way hither ; , 
and it was soon foUowed by the opera of Tancredu 
In 1818, the manager of the King's Theatre^ 
Mr Waters, gave considerable dissatis&ction to 
the subscribers, owing to what they considered 
the parsimony of his arrangements; A meeting 
was neld, on the dOth of May, at the Thatched- 
house Tavern, LcMrd Aylesbury in the chair ; at 
which, amongst other things, it was resolved^ 
that ^< the Opera House was unworthy the 
patronage it had received." The principal topics 
of complaint were» that there was no composer 
engaged; that the ballet was too contemptible 
even for an unlicensed theatre ; that there was 
no Italian female singer, consequently no serious 
operas could be performed; and that Mr Waters's 
expenditure generally was very inferior to that 
joi Mr Taylor, although << the subscribers had 
<:onsented to pay him a sum beyond what had 
been siven at any former period ;" in qonsequence 
of which, he had promised to increase his estar 
blishment. Mr Waters published a reply to the 
charges brought against nim ; and his pamphlet 
may be considered a curiosity, as contaming 
.extracts from his correspondence with various 
lEbreiffn singers and dancers, illustrating the 
cupimty of these professors* One of them de- 
manded terms which would have been equivalent 
to £2870, 18s. dd* for the season ; two others, 
£2500 each; another, £1500 salary, a free 
benefit, with the expenses of travelling and 
lodgings. A ballet-master wanted 600 guineas 
per month for himself and wife, a free benefit, 
an apartment in tjtie tb«itre» and a table of 
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three couraes I Another demanded .a. salary of 
£25009. a free benefit, .travelling expenses, and a 
table. Another asked 2500 guineas for himself 
and wife, a dressing-room, privilege to sing. at 
private concerts, a coach to andfrom the theatre, 
and a table of fourteen, covers I 

The female performers for 1818, were, Madame 
Fodor, Signoras Corri, Mori, Hughes, and Leoni ; 
the males, Crevelli, Ambrogetti, Naldi, Angri- 
jsani, Begrez, and Garcia. Mr Ayrton, from a 
dispute, unfortunate in its result, we must think, 
to both the manager and the public, was not con- 
tinued as director ; M. Weichsell was the leader, 
and very little change took place in the band 
The operas performed were, Griseldtt^ Le Nozze 
di Figaro^ La MoUnarc^ H Don Giovanni^ U 
SarbUre di SivigliUy La Clemenza di TitOy JSUzch 
ifetta, and // Matrimonio Segreto. Of these, H 
Sarbiere di Siviglia and JSlizabettOy were the first 
of any of Rossini's operas represented in England. 
Signora Corri made her debut this season in 
London. She was the daughter of Mr Corri of 
•Edinburgh, and a pupil of Mr Braham. In a long 
musical tour .with Madame Catalani, she heard 
:most of the principal singers of Europe, and did 
not fail to profit by the .opportunities of improve- 
ment thus afforded her. She had a beautiful voices 
MS to quality, with a perfect knowledge of music, 
•and sung with great taste and judgment. Signer 
.Garcia, who also, on this occasion, made his first 
.appearance before a London audience, was a 
•tenor singer, and at that time made very little 
.impression. 

In 1819, the Opera was deficient in all (the 
.essentials necessary to give the music performed 
^ere with due effect. Signora Bellochjit with 
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Signofs Placci and Romero, were added to the 
Vocal strength ; the men excited no notice, and 
the lady, though. she possessed a good. sound 
style, had a voice neither remarkable for tone 
nor compass. The operas represented were, II 
Xhn Giovanni^ (the fine representation of the 
I>oh, by Ambrogetti, causing it to keep its ground, 
notwithstanding the execrable style in which the 
music was performed,) Le Nozze di Figaro^ JJ 
JBarhiere di Siviglia, UlkiUana in Algieriy La 
Hfodesta Raggiratrice, and Camilla ; but so in- 
ferior, in every respect, was the materiel of the 
establishment, that the Marriage of Figaro^ and 
other musical pieces, were represented with more 
effect on the boards of the national theatres, than 
on those of the Italian Opera House. 

The Opera, in 1820, was even in a worse conr 
dition than during the previous year. The new 
'vocalists were Signors Bianchi, Torri, and Albert ; 
two tenors, and a baritone. As actors and singers, 
they were very far below that standard of excel- 
lence to which the performers at this expensive 
place of amusement ought to aspire. The new 
operas produced were La Cenerentola and // 
Taneredi, (Rossini,) and GaMone e JBayardiy 
(Liverati.) That they produced no impresmon, 
was to be attributed rather to the defects of their 
.performance, than to the absence of merit in their 
composition. Both Rossini's operas have since 
become deservedly popular. The instrumental 
band maintained its pre-eminence ; but the ballet 
was as destitute of commanding talent as the 
vocal department In the course of the seasm), 
Miss Rosalie Corri and Madame Lachoque 
Motitani were engaged. The former exhibited 
.promise of mudi exqellence, which was afterwards 
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oonfinned ; the latter di^layed no strikiiig 
The ieason terminated abruptly, owing to, the 
cmbarrasunents of Mr Waters, who was imable 
to pay his performers ; and they, in consequence, 
on the 15th of August, being ten nights in arrear, 
reAised to perform. Waters applied to Mr Cham- 
bers, the mortgagee, for a &rther advance, which 
was refused ; and the former used such irritating 
language, that the house was shortly after seized 
in execution at the suits of the hamper ; and Mr 
Waters fled to Calais, where, we believe, he stiH 
resides. 

On the 26th of December, at a meting of the 
proprietors of boxes, and subscribers to the Opera, 
at which the Marquis of Aylesbury was in the 
chabr, Mr Ebers, an- opulent and respectable 
bookseller, agreed to undertake the theatre for 
one year, with the whole responsibility. He 
engaged Mr Ayrton as director, but was himself 
4mder the control of a committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen, nominated from amongst the 
aubscribers. The arrangements for the season of 
1821 were made on a scale of the greatest libe- 
xality ; and probably the opera was never presented 
.more complete in all its departments. The &^ 
lowing is a list of the vocal band :-— Mesdames 
Camporese and Vestris, Signoras Mori and Ma- 
rinoni, Madames Albert and Ronzi de Begnis, 
(prima donna at the Theatre-Italien, Paris,) 
Signers Curioni, (prime tenor at the Theatre 
Sim Carlos, Naples,YTorri, Begrez, Amlmogetti, 
Anprisani, Placd, Paolo de Ville, De Begnis, 
(pnmo buffo from the Theatre-Italien, Paris,) 
Romero, Di Giovanni, and MorandL Of these^ 
Signora Marinoni, Madame Albert, and Madame 
n de Begnis, Signer Curioni, Signor PImIo 
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de Ville» and Signor de B^nis, were new to the 
English stage. The first of these, (Marmoni,) 
with a powerful contralto voice, had so little 
taste^ and was so defective in judgment, that it 
excited surprise how she came to be engaged as' 
a leading vocalist. Madame Ronzi de Begnis 
wm infinitely, superior to Marinoni. To an at- 
WBctive form, she added a mellifluous voice,* 
which, though found rather deficient in power. 
for the vast extent of the King's Theatre, on- 
her first af^p^aiance, gained strength and compas» 
by practice, and she soon became a favourite 
willi the firequenters ^f the Opera House. She 
waa a veiry Hvelv actress; had' great archness 
and vivacity in her deportm^t, and was, alto^ 
gether, aae of the greatest aequisitions the EJng'a 
Theatre had for some time obtained. Her 
husband, to a fine, tall, manly, figure, added a 
powerful bass voice, acid was the most admiraUb 
bu£b singer and actor that had been seen in 
liondon for some years. He is now equally well 
hnown in the provinces as in London, — for there 
are ^ery few towni^ of any note which he has not 
visited; and during the last summer, (1829,^ he 
hasj with some of his friends and compamons, 
been giving a series of Italian operas in Dublin^ 
Madame ^bert, from the opera, Paris, sang only 
for a few nights ; she was a fine actress, although 
a very ordinary singer. Signor Curioni has a 
fine tenor voice, well formed, rich and sweet in 
tonoy and of a compass fiur exceeding any of our 
English tenors, with the sin^e exception of 
Braham. IS^or Paolo de Ville was a bass ; he 
took the senous characters for that voice, but 
was far behind De Begnis in every musical 
i^qidsite^ 
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The Theatre opened, on the 10th of Mar'ch^ 
with La Gazza jLadrOy then performed for the 
first time. It was well received, by an overflowing 
house. The other operas given during the season, 
were, Agnese, Tancrediy La Clemenza di TUoy II 
Tureo in Italia^ (Rossini, first time^ // Don 
Oiovanniy and Le Nozze di Figaro. They were 
all successful; and the ballet appears to have 
been equally so. Albert, Fanny Bevis, Deshayes, 
Coulon, and other celebrated Parisian artistes 
were engaged, at an enormous expense ; and 
nothing could exceed the magnificence with which 
the new pieces were got up. His Majesty visited 
the theatre twice; and though it was generally 
well attended, yet Mr Ebers incurred a loss of 
upwards of £7000 ; the receipts being £32,223, 
Ids. Id., the expenditure £39,298, 18s. Id. 

Towards the close of 1821, MrChambers pur- 
chased of Mr Waters all his right and title in the 
King's Theatre, for the sum of £80,000 ; and 
Mr Ebers again took it, at the enormous rent of 
£10,000 per annum. Mr Waters, as soon as 
he heard of this- arrangement, considered it so 
favourable to Mr Chambers, that he filed a bill 
in Chancery against him, to rescind the siede; and 
we do not know whether the questionis yet isettled. 

Mr Ayrton having resigned his situation, in 
consequence of being controlled by the committee 
in what he considered the proper exercise of his 
authority, Signor Petracchi was, in 1822, brought 
over from Milan to take the active management 
of the Opera, under the control of the comroittee, 
consisting of Count St Antonio, the Earls of 
Fife, Mount Edgecumbe, and Aylesbury, and 
Lord Lowther. Madame Graziana, Signoni Cinti, 
Signora Rosalbina Caradori, with Signors Cerutti, 
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Oastoiii9 aod Zuchelli, formed the new engage* 
mtots ; whilst all the old €urtistes were retained, 
mth the exception of Signora Mori and Signor 
Faola de Ville. Of the ladies, Signora Caradori 
(a native of Milan, and the daughter of the Bartm 
de Munck) is the only on& who has become a 
great fitvourite with the public . She has improved 
very considerably in power, and also in scientific 
acquirements, since her first debtlt ; and, under 
the name of Madame Caradori Allan, (having 
married Mr Allan, the secretary to the Opera 
House,) has visited most of the principal cidea 
find towns in the empire ; and won golden 
opinions from all her auditors, no less by the 
<diaims of her singing, than by the elegance and 
prt)praty of her deportment. : Castoni is a bass, 
of < limited powets, but with sound judgment; 
Zuchelli is also a bass, with a voice of immense 
volume, 9nd a style noble and impressive. He 
is an Englishman by burth, and passed the firi^ 
eight or nine years of his childhood in this 
tcpuntry; he therefore speaks English better than 
foreigners in general, though with a slight foreign 
accent* The operas performed were Le Nozze 
dx Figaro^ H Barone de Dolskdm^ (Pacini, first 
time,) n Turco in Italia^ La Gazza Ladta^ I 
due preiendentij (Mosca, first time,) Pieiro VEre^ 
'mUoy OteBoy II BarbUre di Sivigliay Le Nozze 
di Figaroy and H Dan Giovanm. Mr Ebers 
again incurred loas ; the receipts being £41,5089 
and the expendkure £46,876. 
. In 1823, the Opera House was still in the hands 
•f Mr Ebers ; and that gentleman remained the 
■ominal manager, though his efforts were curbed 
and impeded by the committee of noblemen 
already mentioned. The new performers engaged 

2 F2 
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were 8ignor Porto, Signor Reina, Slgnora Bor- 
gondio, and Signora Clarini ; the three latter 
never emerged from the obscurity of third or 
fourth-rate singers, though Reina was a good 
actor; but Porto was a manifest acquisition to 
the' theatre. His voice is a bass, << round in 
tone, extensive in compass, and tolerably flexible. 
His intonation is more correct than that of the 
generality of f'jalian basses, and his style mas* 
terly." Signor Garcia was re-engaged ; he is a 
tenor of great power, and an excellent musician, 
being greatly improved since his first appearance 
here. The new operas were La Donna del Lago^ 
liieciardo e Zorcade^ and MdtUde e * CorradihOf 
of Rossini ; and JSlisa e Claudioy of Mercadante. 
The latter failed : the former were eminently 
successful, — a result due as much to the charming 
singing and acting of Signor and Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis, and Madame Camporese, as to the 
merits of the operas. The other operas played 
were, La Clemenza di Tito, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
La Gazza Ladra, Tancredi, La Zhnna del Logo, 
and Otello, The loss on the season exceeded 
£9000 ; the expenses being £46,448, and the 
receipts £37,241. 

In 1824, Mr Ebers declined opening the 
theatre, which was leased to Signor Benelli, an 
Italian, — the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
Glengall, Colonel Cook, and the Hon. Henry de 
Roos, being security for the rent, (£10,000.) • 
He commenced the season in a dashing style, 
making the niost expensive engagements ; and 
though his credit had long been entirely gone in 
Italy, he found no difficulty in contracting debts 
in England to a large amount 
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Hie principal object of attraction at the Opera 
this year, was Madame Rossini, the wife of the 
celebrated composer, who was engaged as prima 
donna, Rossini himself being engaged as director. 
Zdmira was selected as the piece for Madame 
Rossini's debut, which took place on the 24th of 
January, when a crowded audience was assembled. 
Rossini, on entering the' orchestra, was received 
with loud plaudits. Madame Rossini, by birth 
a Spaniard, and by nature and education gifted 
and trained for the art, as Signora Colbran, 
had, from 1806 to 1815, been one of the firist 
singers in Europe. In that year, her voice,. it 
is said, began to lose its power; and we are 
told, by Rossini's biographer, that, from 1816 
to 1822, she usually sung out of tune, being 
either too sharp or too flat. In that year, her 
union with Rossini took place; and she shortly 
after left Italy, with her husband, for Vienna. 
This lady was not very successful in England; 
and probably her talents were not duly appre- 
ciated. That inaccuracy of tune which M. de 
Stendhall notices, was not perceptible : << she 
certainly," says the Editor of the Quarterlp 
Musical Reviewy ^* made some of her notes occa-: 
sicMoally too flat, but she preserved the polish in 
her general execution so correctly, as to enable 
us to conti*adict the strong assertions of her 
calumniator." Her voice had not the brilUance, 
richness, and freshness of youth ; but her style 
was imposing and dignified ; and there were very 
fe^ inequalities in her singing. 

Zelmira was only relished, not liked, by the 
English audience ; and it was soon succeeded by 
J7 Barbiere di Siviglia, which was, in its turn, 
displaced, to make room for Madame Catalani, 
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who re^peared on the 2dth of February, in the 
character of Arisietiy in Mayer's H Fawxticoptr 
la Muticcu Her receptkm was most batterings 
and she made the character the vehicle of intro* 
ducing several pieces of music from other oom- 
'posers ; in whidi, though it was evident that her 
voice was in some degree beginning to feel the 
effects of constant excitement, and increase of 
years, shewn by an occasional harshness of tone, 
and the apparent force sometiites required to 
throw out her notes, she exhibited all that mag* 
nificence and grandeur which ever characterised 
her efforts, and stamped her, during her Intimate 
supremacy, as the undoubted queen of song; 
Novelty, however, supersedes aU other claims { 
and, after the first few nights, Catalan! was not 
followed with that ardour at first evinced to 
hear her.* Madame Pasta also re-appeared in 
England this season, on the 24th of March, as 
IJetdenumc^ in Rossini's Otellcf ; and burst upon 
the town, in all the force of her majesty of 
expression, and dignity of action. Her voice is 
a fine mezzo-soprano^ of an extensive compass, 
with delightfully rich and sweet tones. She has 
a pure style, and a cultivated and refined taste ; 
which is evinced by her avoidance of common- 
place ornaments. Her performance of MedeOf 
and her singing of the fine recitative and air 

' * Li 1803, Madame C^talaiUBung at the fifstYoiksliiie 
Musical Festival. In 1825 she left Eng^d for the con* 
tinent ; and, after appearing at most of the principal towns, 
^ere, she returned, in the autumn of 1828» in time to 
sing at the Derby, York, and Manchester festivals. She 
had then lost much of her former powers ; and, after. a 
visit to Ireland, she determined, we believe, to redre (fon 
public life. She is at present on the eontinent. 
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from II Tancrediy " O Pa^rioy** are her chef- 
d'<Buinres. 

One 'of the best performers of the season was 
Signor Remorini, a basso ccmtante, of very con- 
siderable power, and a respectable actor. A 
Madame Biagioli performed for a few nights ; 
but; altliough as a private singer she was much, 
admired, she did not succeed at the Opera House. 
Iliere were one or two other new performers; 
but they were not heard of after the season. 
The operas performed were Zehmray HJBarinere 
di SivigUoy H Nnavo Fcmatico per la Musical > 
likeeiardo ^ Zoraide, OteUoy M Turco in Italia^. 
£a Donna delLagfo, UDon Giovanni^ Tancredi^ 
Ze Nozze di Figaro^ Semiramide^ (Rossini,) and. 
Romeo e Giulietta, (Zingarelli). The two last 
and Zelmira, were the only novelties. It had 
been announced, that Rossini was engaged on & 
new piece, Ugo, He cT ItaUa; but he never 
finished it; and, having quarrelled with the 
management, at the end of May he transferred 
his services to the Academie Royale^ Paris. 

The loss of the parties concerned in the Opera 
this season was very great; a result to be 
expected, when the extraordinary exactions of 
the principal singers are considered,— ^exactiona 
which must ultimately prove most injurious tOt 
the interests of music. Madame Catalani had 
one-half the receipts taken at the doors upon 
the nights of her performance ; and a moiety of 
the sums for which those boxes, that were unlet 
at the time of her engagement, let for ; Rossini 
and his lady had £2500 for six months ; and 
the others in proportion. At the close of the 
season, the receipts Were said to have amounted 
to £4d,000 ; whilst the expenses were £60,000 ; 
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leaving a balance of £ 15,000. BeneDi ran of 
to the continent. Mr Ebers appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor against Benelli; and Benelli to the 
Court of King's Bench against Mr Ebers. The 
decisions of the courts of law and equity made 
the latter liable fbr the deficiencies incurred by 
the former, and he felt obliged to open the 
theatre again, to endeavour to rescue hims^ 
from the ruin which seemed to be impending. 
He therefore applied to Mr Ayrton to undertake 
the directicm, which that gentleman consented to 
do, at a very late period, and under every possible 
disadvantage. He made the following engage^ 
ments for the season of 1825 : — Mesdames Ron^ 
de Begnis, Vestris, and Caradori ; Signers Garda, 
Curioni, Begrez, Remorini, Porto, Crevelli, Di 
Giovanni, Rubbi, and De Begnis, with a chorus 
of thirty-six voices ; Signor Spagnoletti, leader, 
and Signor Coccia composer and conductcx'. 
The opening of the theatre was announced for 
the 13th of February, with II Don Crwwmmf 
but, {Hrevious to that day, it was found that the 
north wall, which supported the edifice, was 
giving way ; and the license was withheld, until 
«ie building should be rendered secure. The 
eompany was transferred to the little theatre 
in the Haymarket, where they opened, on the 
1st of March, with Le Nazze di Pigara, In 
the course of the season Madame Castelli was 
engaged; Madame Pasta also performed ten 
nights.* The following operas were performed : 

• This lady commenced her engagement on the lOck 
of May, and was in Paris again on the 8th of June. She 
received ^1200 for her engagement at the Opera; Mr 
Ebers bought her benefit for .£800; and she sung at 
twenty-four private concerts, for which she received 25 
guineas each ; earning ^£2400 in about four weeks. 
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I^ Noxze di Figaroy B Barhiere (U SwtgliOf 
I^AddxnOy (Generali, first time,) L'ltaMana •» 
Algieriy (compressed into one act,) H Don 
Giovanniy Pietro L^EremUoy OieUof Cost fan tuttey 
Nina, Semiramide, Tancrediy (first act,) Romeo 
e GitdieUOy and II CrockUo in JSgitto, (Meyer-^ 
beer, first time.) The last mentioned opera 
was the vehicle for introducing to the Englii^ 
audience Signer Velluti, who had for years been 
the rage in Italy, and who belonged to that class 
(the JEoerati) of which we once heard so. muchy 
butwhich had been long banished from the English 
stage. We haye never heard Velluti ourselves, 
and therefore must take the character given of 
him in the Quatierbf Musical JReview.* The 
editor of that work says, if he had never heard 
him, he ** should unquestionably have lost the 
gratification of observing the finest exertion of 
sensibility, and art combined, that it had ever 
fidlen to his let to enjoy." Of a tall and slender 
figure, with handsome features, and eyes dark 
and speaking, Velluti is attractive in personal 
appearance; and, perhi^s, rendered still Taore 
so, by an air of passionate languor which reigns 
over all his countenance and gestures* He 
exceeds any singer before heard, in the produc- 
tion and delicacy of his tone ; and his whole soul 
k evidently absorbed in melody ; so completely 
does he render himself up while he continues to 
sing. With regard to his voice, the writer to 
whom we have alluded says : << We never heard 
a tone at once so pure and delicate, so. sweet and 
brilliant, as part of the scale of Signer Velluti. 
It aflects the ear as crystal or as diamonds the 

• Vol. viL p. a66».4e wg. 
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eye." — " The voice is formed upon the principal 
of three registers, reaching from A, upon the 
first line of the bass, to A above the treble staff.". 
He occasionally sings too flat ; but not oftener 
than is observable in most singers. His elocution 
is good, his enunciation clear : in painting ten- 
derness and sorrow, he supremely excels ; but 
fails in passages of force and majesty. 

This singer first appeared in London at a 
concert given by the Duke of Devonshire, where 
he made a most favourable impression upon his 
hearers ; but a considerable degree of popular 
prejudice was excited against him ; and he was 
annoyed by anonymous threatening letters ; 
with eveiy species of low attack, public and 
private. This arose from the circumstance to 
which we have alluded ; and we certainly feel, 
that the managers of the Opera made a most 
hazardous experiment upon the feelings of the 
English. public, which were known to be parti- 
cularly strong against the class of singers to 
which Velliiti belongs. But, if it was felt that 
public delicacy had been outraged, or the defer* 
ence due to public opinion violated, the managers 
were the persons who ought to have borne the 
weight of public displeasure, and not the unoffend- 
ing individual. Indeed, from all we have heard 
of Signor Velluti, he seems to be one of the very 
few foreign vocalists who have visited England, 
who has deserved, by the propriety of his con- 
duct,' and his modest, unassuming deportment, 
general patronage and encouragement. 

The opera selected for Vellutrs first appear* 
ance was new to an English audience, and the 
work of Meyerbeer, a composer who obtained as 
sudden a popularity in this country, as was awarded 
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to Carl Von Weber. Giacomo Meyerbeer is a 
native of Berlin. His father is a rich Jewish 
banker, named Beer,* whose fortune enabled 
him to give his son all the advantages money 
could purchase, in that pursuit for which he 
evinced an early predilection. He is nearly the 
same age as the late M. Von Weber, and was u 
fellow pupil with him of the Abb6 Vogler. His 
6rst opera, founded on the story of Jephthah's 
yow, was performed at Munich, and the reception, 
it obtained encouraged him to pursue his &vour- 
ite art with increased avidity. He subsequently 
went' to Italy, and his succeeding compositions 
we believe hiave been adapted to Italian words. 
H Croeiaio in Egitto was performed on the con- 
tinent with distinguished success; indeed, at* 
Trieste, f he was attended from the theatre on 
the night of its first representation, b^ a vast 
concourse of people, invited to the Casino, and 
crowned. It was £rst performed in £ngland on 
the 2dd of July, entirely under the superintend 
dence of Signor Velluti, and was received '^ with 
the most unanimous and enthusiastic applause." 
Indeed, for years, no piece had succeeded so 
perfecdy ; and.it immediately made M. Meyer* 
beer pcmular in England. 

Mr Ebers again incurred a serious loss, the 
receipts being £27,227, 12s. 6d. and the expen-. 
diture £33,878, 4s. 9d. But the latter part of the 
season having been successful, he was induced, in 
1826, to take it again at the increasied rent of 

* Meyer is a Jewish pnenomon; — instead of writing 
his name G. Meyer Beer, the composer has joined the' 
two last. 

f The iopeia was originally produced at Venice, during . 
the Ganival of 1824. 

20 
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£ 15,000.* The direction was taken oat of the 
hands of Mr Ayrton, who, in 1817 and 1825, had 
undertaken it in times of great cOfficulty and 
hazard, and confided to Signor Velluti, whose 
experience and talent were certainly beyond 
dispute. He engaged Signora Bononi, a lady 
who had been his pupil on the continent, as the 
prima donna ; Madame Caradori Allan, Signoras 
Comegaand Castelli,-Signors Curioni, De Begnis, 
and Porto, with some' few of minor consequence; 
and, towards the close of the season, Madame 
Pasta, and Signor Pellegrini, made up the com- 
pany. Bononi was a singer certainly of h^h 
talent, with a voice of great power and compass, 
but wanting strength ;* her style was <' pure and 
expressive, her facility considerable, her musical 
knowledge masterly, and her fisicility of ornament- 
ing at once elegant and inventive." She was, 
however, small in person, and wanted those 
dramatic talents which shine so conspicuously in 
Madames Catalani and Pasta. Signora Comega 
had a contralto voice of considerable richness, 
but disfigured by her defective enunciation. 
Madame Pasta, who did not appear till the 22d 
of April, increased her popularity, which is said 
to have exceeded that of Billingtoh or Catalani. 
Peliigrini was an accomplished singer and actor, 
and made a decided impression. 

The operas represented, were II Crociato in 
EgUtoy £a Donna del Lctgoy Teoboldo ed IsoUna 
(Morlacchi, first time,) // Barbiere di : SivigHoy 
Pietro VEremitOy Oteiloy H Tancrediy Romeo e 
Gitdietta, Ninoy Medea (Meyer, first time,) La 

* As if the King's Theatre were to ruin every body 
connected with it, Mx Chambers, about this -time, beeame 
a bankrupt. 
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CfffwrtJUola, Aureliano in Palm^fra, (Rosgini, 
first time,) and Zehnira. Great pains were 
certainly taken to bring out these operas in the 
most enective style; and for II CrociatOy the 
Stgnors Gambati, two- trumpet players, were 
brought from Italy, to assist in the instrumental 
4epartment. They were fine players, of consi- 
d^ble execution, but were eclipsed by our own 
Harper, and were little heard of out of the Opera 
House« The expenditure again exceeded the 
receipts by the sum of £7537, 14s. lOd. 
. Mr Ebers must possess the bump of .perseve- 
rance in a very eminent degree, for,, notwith- 
standing these losses, he resolved to continue in 
hi%o£Sce of manager; and, in the autumn of 1826^ 
he went to Paris for the purpose of making new 
engagements. There Rossini made a. proposal 
to him for taking the King's Theatre, in partner- 
ahip with himself, and Signer Barbaja of Naples ; 
, — a proposition which, although .seriously enter- 
tained, was never carried into effect. 

The theatre opened on the 5th of December, 
1826, under the management of M. . Bochsa, a 
.Frend)man,with Spontini's opera of Za Vestale; 
and, on the 3d of February, La Gazza Ladra 
was peiformed for the purpose of introducing a 
young English lady, Miss Fanny Ayton, as 
prima donna. She had been some ye^rs in Italy, 
possessed a sweet voice, and considerable talent 
. as a musician and actress, but was found incapa- 
ble of sustaining the leading characters in the 
Opera .House, and soon left it for Drury Lane 
Theatre. Signora Toso, a young lady from 
the Conservatory at Milan,* succeeded Miss 

* Since married to Signer Puzzi. 
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.Aj^ton, and made her first appearanioe on anjr 
'Stage, in the opera of Pieiro rEremUa, on the 
' 18Ui of March. Her voice is a soprano, very 
■ powefiiil, and of hriDiant quality. She established 
'faenelf in the favour of the audience, though far 
'from attaining the highest rank in her profession. 
Signer Guibelei appeared for the first time on 
jthe same occasion ; he is characterized as a very 
useful, but not a great singer. On the lOtn 
of May, Signora Brambilla was introduced as 
Arsace, in Semiramide, Her voice is a genuinie 
contralto, of a rich and beautiful quality. She is 
young, and succeeded in pleasing, to a very 
eminent degree, on her first appearance ; whic» 
*&vourable impression was strengthened on suc- 
ceeding evenings. Signora Brazzi, who arapeared 
on the 24th of March, in JRieciardo e Zarakk, 
Was a complete fiulure. 

Besides these new engagements, there -vme 
Madame Pasta, Madame Caradori Allan, Signors 
Curioni, Galli, Zuchelli, and De Begnis, — the 
latter of whom, though somewhat superseded by 
the engagement of Galli and ZucheUi, must be 
regarded, in the buffo style, as a more accom* 
plished singer than either of them. 

The operas performed, besides those before 

enumerated, wereZa Sehiavain Boffdadf^Pa/dm, 

.first time,) li Turco in Italioj TancreeU, (first 

act,) Borneo e GitUieUOy (last act,) Didone^ 

- (Mercadante, first time,) Medeoy UlngaMm 

Felicey (farsa,) and Maria Stuartf (first time.) 

' The latter was composed by Signor Coccia, for 

the benefit of Madame Pasta. 

The season closed two nights before the proper 
period, owing to the increasing embarrassments of 
Mr Ebers, who soon afler was declared a bank- 
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ttfipt. The loss this year was, however, the 
smallest of any during his management, being 
only £2974. The receipts were £48,389; the 
expenditure £51^63. ' ; 
' « The King's Theatre was let by the assignees 
of Mr Chambers, to Messrs Laurente andLaporte 
of Paris, at a rent of £8000 ; and opened. Under 
their management, (M. Bochsa bfeing the director 
of music,) on Saturday, January 12, 1828, with 
Meyerbeer's Margerita dAnjou^ ^first time.) In 
the course of the season, the foUowmg operas were 
performed, besides the opening one: — Ze/mtra, 
Tancrediy OteUo^ II Barbiere di Simglioy Se- 
miramide^ La Donna del Logo, La Cenerentokii 
andf La Grozza Ladroy (Rossini,) La rosa rossoy 
e la'rosa bianooy (first time) and medeoj (Msjer,^ 
La Clemenza di Tito; and H Don Giovanm^ 
^Mozart,) 11 CrociatOy (Meyerbeer,) and NinOy 
(Pliiesiello.) Margerita dAnjou is not equal to 
II CfodaiOy though displaying the same qualities 
which distinguish that work, << but in a lower 
degree, and with less concentration." The singers 
were, Madame Caradori, Mademoiselle Brambilla, 
Madame Pasta, Mademoiselle Sontag, Madan^e 
Schutz ; Signers Curioni, Pellegrini, Porto, Vel* 
luti, and ZuchelH ; and Mr A. Sapio. Madame 
Schutz made her debut about the middle of the 
season as Teste, in La Clemeima di Tito, She is 
a German lady, as her name imports, << of middfe 
stature, slender in figure, with dark eyes of quick 
expression, and agreeable but small features. 
She is easy upon the stage, and her acting de-- 
monstrates understanding of the art, and proptfi^ty 
oT conception. Her voice is a mezzo soprano oi 
considerable sweetness and power, and, in some 
of its middle tones, full and rich. She is a goo'* 

s 6 2 
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musician, and manifests much feeling in Iwr 
expression."* 

Mademoiselle Sontag, a young German hdy, 
who had set all the musical world of Germanj 
luid Paris mad, and who was expected to prove 
another Catalani or Pasta, made her debM in 
'England on the 15th of April, as Monna, in li 
Sarbieredi SimgUa^ having previously sung at a 
private concert given by the Duke of Devonshire. 
In London, for some time, nothing had been 
thought or talked of but the Sontagy and ^e 
theatre was crowded to excess on the evening of 
iier appearance. As in most cases where great 
•expectations are raised, disappointment was the 
<M)nsequence ; for, although this young lady added 
to a pleasing person a powerful voice, (b. true 
soprano, of the full compass, extending from A 
below the clef, to E in ait.^ and a- perfect know- 
ledge of music, the enthusiasm which hailed her 
first appearance was soon abated; and it was 
found out, that the sentiment attributed to 
^Madame Catalani was true, whether that lady 
uttered it or not, viz. << that Mademois^e Son- 
tag was the first of her class, but that <^s was 
not the first.'' Her style is decidedly bravura. 
She has little expression, but wonderful facili^ 
of execution ; and the flexibility of her voice is 
astonishing. Her intonation is raultless, and she 
always sings perfectly in tune. As an actress, 
she IS decidedly inferior to Madame Schutz; 

Messrs Laurente and Laporte werei^ndn the 
lessees of the Opera House, in 1829. The nev 
performers they brought out were, Mrndamm 
Pisaroni,Monticelli,and Malibran; Mademoisdies 

* Quarterbf Muskal Itemew, x. 72. 
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'Bbsia and Speech! ; Signors DonzeUi, Bordogni, 
and Vincenzo Galli, and Monsieur Le Vasseur. 
Piaaroiiiy with a face the most harsh and repul- 
sive in its lineaments that ever belonged to 
-woman, and a figure little more engaging, by the 
•powers of her voice, (naturally a mezzo soprano^ 
hut a little on the wane when she appeared in 
■England,]) and the deep feeline which pervaded 
every thing she sang, soon cussipated all the 
prejudices of her audience, and caused them to 
hang enraptured on the magic strains which 
'^flowed from a mouth as little attractive to. look 
at as can be conceived. She was pronounced, by 
^ competent critics, to belong to <' the very finest 

^ Bdiool, and to be very nearly, if not absolutely, at 
ita head. The deportment of the voice ; the 
/ purity and uniformity of the tone ; the noble 

, -simplicity of the declamation ; the accurate arti->^ 

^\'' culationbothof syllables and sounds; the gradual 

f melting and assimilation of tone, from the most 

powerful messa di vocey to the softest pianissimo ; 
always in keeping, and never violent; the 
retention of legitimate, and the rejection of me- 
retricious ornament; and, lastly, the power of 
bending all these elements to the changeful pur- 
poses of expression, declare at once 8ie mind, 
the training, and the experience of the gifted 

^ - Madame Monticelli ranked far below Pisaroni. 

"^ Her personal attractions and merits as an actress, 

^ fiu* exceed, however, her vocal abilities ; her style 

^ is not bad ; but her voice wants both quality and 

^ Strength; Madame Malibran (formerly Made- 

^ moisdle Garcia) isaflotid singer, with considerable 

^ science, and a sweet voice. 

* Quarterly Musical Magazine, x. p. 289. 
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Mademoiselle Specohi, (who appeared in M 
Conie Ory^ on the 28th of Februaiy, for the first 
time on any stage,) has a voice of tolerable com- 
pass, but very connned*in its volume*. Her tone 
18 pleasing ; out, as she was -evidently a tyroy in 
every sense of the wwd. It would be unfair to 
pronounce upon her musical pretensions, except 
to say, that they are promising. Mademoiselle 
Blasis is a singer of far higher quality. She 
spears to have come out of a good school, where 
her natural talents have been properly trained ; 
<< yet there is no peculi^r.distinction, no energy of 
talent, to raise her to that single station by winch 
supremacy is exalted. She. belongs to a high 
rank in art, but equal honour is enjoyed by many 
others."* Signor Bordogni is a tenor, and Mon- 
sieur Le Vasseur a bass ; both are pleasing singers, 
"'but neither possess any peculiar distinction. Don- 
zelli is a tenor, with a voice of great clearness, 
brilliance, and power, and the highest scientific 
attainments. V. Galli has a bass voice, rather 
coarse and rough, and wanting in power. He 
is decidedly inferior to the elder Galli and to 
Zuchelli. 

■ The operas performed were, La Donna del 
LagOf LItcdiana in Algieri, H Conie Oryy (Ros- 
sini, first time,)/ilfemcam, Ricdardo e Zoraide, 
Le Gazza Ladra, OteUo, II Barhiere di Sivigha^ 
La Cenereniola, Simiramicky Tancrediy H Don 
Griovanni, and Figaro* The general efficiency 
of the band this season was greatly impaired by 
the dismissal of the most eminent performers; 
amongst them, Linley, Nicholson, Willman, 
Harper, &c. because they would not submit to 

• Quarterly Musical Review, x. 277. 
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the terms imposed upon them by M. Bodisa. 
M* Spagnolettiy an eminent violinist^ is at present 
the leader at this house. 

We have now brought our notice of the Italian 
opera down to the present time. It still remains 
in the hand .of Messrs Laurehte and Laporte, 
who have already announced their arrangements 
for the next season. More fortunate than their 
predecessors, they are said to have realized Gfbtn 
£3000 to £5000 by the last. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



QBNBRAL VIEW OF MUSIC IN SNGLAlfD, FROM TH& 
DEATH OF PURCELL TO 18dO. 



PuRCELL left no composer behind him who 
could at all emulate his fame as a general musi* 
cian. Weldon, Banister, and Eccles, were com- 
posers for the theatre. Daniel Purcell> the 
brother of Henry, also composed, in 1702, the 
Judgment of Paris^ for Drury Lane. In 1705, 
Arsinoey Queen of Cyprus, an opera, translated 
from the Italian, and set to music by Thcmias 
Clayton, was performed ; and this was the first 
musical drama represented in England, wholly 
after the Italian manner, in reeitative for the 
narrative parts, and measured melody for the 
airs. The translation of Arsinoey and the music 
to which it is set, are contemptible; but such 
was the charm of novelty, that it sustained, in 
the first year, (1705,) twenty-four representations, 
and, in the second year, eleven. Operas soon 
after became so popular, that it appears, from an 
advertisement in the Daily Couramty of the 14th 
of January, 1707, a subscription was opened << for 
the encouragement of the comedians acting in 
the Haymarket, and to enable them to keep the 
diversion of plays under a separate interest from 
operas." The most eminent singers in these 
operas appear to have been Mrs Champion, Mrs 
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Tofts, and Margaretta De TEpine, who, about 
1724, was married to Dr Pepusch, having lefl 
the stage with a fortune of £10,000, acquired in 
her profession. 

In this year, the works of Corelli were intro- 
duced ; and the establishment of the Academy of 
Ancient Music^ in 1710, principally under the 
auspices of Dr Pepusch, which was intended to 
promote the study and practice of vocal and 
instrumental music; with the arrival of Gemi- 
niani and Veracini, the celebrated violinists, in 
1714, — contributed to make the violin popular, as 
well as to advance the science of execution, and 
to supply the performers on that instrument with 
compositions far superior to any that they had 
before possessed. The Academy y which continued 
under various directors till 1790, had a great 
influence on the English school, producing many 
accomplished professors.* 

In 1709, the first instance of the union of 
music and charity is recorded. In that year, 
Dr Atterbury preached a sermon for the benefit 
of the sons of the clergy, and a musical perform- 
ance took place at St Paul's. • Two selections of 
music are now annually performed, in the month 
of May, for the benefit of this charity, for which 
the Royal Society of Musicians, (instituted in 
1738, for the support of decayed musicians and 

• Dr Pepusch died in 1 752. He bequeathed his library 
to the Academy.' He composed several masques, cantatas, 
&c. and adapted the airs to the Beggars* Opera, for which 
he composed the overture. His cantata of Alexis is 
frequently performed ; the admirable singing of Mr 
Bfsham, Mr Saffio, and Mr Vaughan, with the acoompani- 
meat of Mr JLinley on the violonceUo, having made it 
deservedly popular. 
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their families,) in conaidentioD of tW sum of 
£50, furnishes a band. 

In 1712, John Ernest Galliard, a native q£ 
Zell, who came to England on the marriage of 
Prince George of Denmark with the Princess 
Anne, was employed by Hughes to set his opera 
of Ca^fpso cmd Tehmachusy for the Queea'% 
Theatre in the Haymarket* He composed tbet 
music for several other dramatic pieces ; amongst 
them, the Bayal Chaae^ or Merlin* s Covey in 
which is that ^unous song, « With Early Hifm^^ 
by singing which, Mr Beard first established his 
fiune with the pid>lic. 

In 1715, Matthew Dubourg and Castrucci, (the 
enraged musician of Hogarth), ^ve concerts ia 
Ifondon ; and, about this time, it would appear, 
that these amusements had become common at 
most of the provincial watering places. 

William feabell, the organist of Allhallows», 
^who died in 17^,) was one of the first who 
oivested ^^ the music for keyed instruments <si 
the crowded and complicated harmony with which, 
ficom ^e passion for full and elahoratte composi- 
tions, it had been embarrassed firom its earliest 
cultivation." 

• In 1723, Guiseppe San Martini, a celebrated 
performer on the hautbois, arrived in England; 
and John Clegg, afterwards a celebrated pro- 
fessor, performed publicly on the violin, at the 
early age of nine years. In 1724, the fijRSt 
musical performance took place for tlie three" 
choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford.* 
There has, ever since, been an annual perform* 

- * Tkaa charity is caned the umon of die three dmun; 
It ia for. the support of the widows and orphans of ^eigj^' 
men in the ihiee dioceses. 
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iince at each of those cities in rotation, — the 
106th anniversary was celebrated at Gloucester! 
on the 22d, 2dd, and 24th of September, 182a 
In 1730, Miss Rafter, afterwards Mrs Clive, 
the celebrated singer, made her first appearance 
for the benefit of Harry Carey, at Drury Lane. 
Carey was the composer of Gay's celebrated 
ballad of << Black EyedSumn^" and also of " Sally 
in OUT AJleyr Miss Cecilia Young, afterwards 
Mrs Ame, first sung in public this year, at a 
benefit concert. 

At this time, the principal English performers, 
besides those we have mentioned, were Clarke, 
a vi9lini8t ; Kyth, a hautboy player ; Baston, a 
flutist; Valentine Snow, a trumpet player; Greene, 
Robinson, Magnus, J. James, and young Stanley,' 
who, though blind, was at least equal, if not 
superior, to the otliers. The singers were Mr 
Mountier, Mr Salway, Mr Corfe, Miss Barbier, 
Miss Chambers, Miss Ame, Miss Isabella, and 
Miss Esther Young. 

In 1731, the Village Opera, consisting of new; 
words to old tunes, was written by Charles John- 
son. Dr Pepusch and GralUarcf were the most 
popular composers for the theatres till 1732, when 
John Frederick Lampe, a Saxon by birth, af^ared 
as a competitor fi^r public favour. John Chris- 
topher Smith, De Fesch, a German, and Dr Ame, 
were also composers for the theatre. The first 
tliree of them, though celebrated in their day, 
have left us little worthy of notice r but the name 
of Thomas Augustine Ame is one of th^ most 
eminent in the history of English dramatic music 
He composed several operas, of which Artaxerxes, 
first performed at - Covent Garden Theatre, in 
February, 1762, was eminently successftd. Hv^ 

2 H r 
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gQOeral n^^lody,, if apajyzed, will a^pi^ar to be 89 
i^eeable mixture of l^nglish, Itali^o, and Scotch ; 
and it fonned» says Dr Burney, about the year 
173^ an era in English, music* Two of his songs 
m ArtcLxerxes have p$^rts for the clarionet, whi^ 
is the first i9sta,nce ths^t we are aware o^ of the 
use of that instrument, by an English composer. 
Hls> songs are principally composed for hautboy 
accompaniments ; and he introduced a system of 
spi^g writing different from that, of hia prede- 
cessors : givmg << to English singers . pa^s^es. of 
execution, whi^h equalled^ in point, of difficulty 
and compass,, those that haf[ ocjy been hc^dfi'om 
Italiai^s of ihe be^t schools.** Ame w^s neither 
80 vigorous as Purcell, nor had he the. magnificent 
simplicity} and lofty srandeiM* of Handel : but the 
^ase and.elegance of his melodies^ and the variety 
of his harmony, render his. coQ\];:^$itions. attractive 
in the highest decree,: and we may justly be 
proud of his naine, a§ an honour to English 
music. * 

The followiiig is a. list, of the principal Epgjish 
dramatic composers, sipqe the time of pr Arne :, 

Hose. with. tUs mark [fj in- this, aii4 ae ^oUowiiic^ 
lifts, aii^.stiftlmiig* 



Hame. Natiye of. Bopi. XSS^ ^**' 

Jaebon, WOliam Exet^> 179Q lBf3» 

Aiiiold,Dr London 1789 1602 

Bibdin, Chades Soutbanq[»toii^ 1745 1814 

lipley, Thwaft Ba(h 1760 • 1.7JMv 

Hook, James Norwich 174^.. 

Ame, l^ichael London^ 17^' 

Shiel4 William Smalwell 1749 1829 

liinley, Thomas, Jan. Bath 1756 1778 

«^on tit? 5th of Majr^jh, 177a 
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f BoBhf^ Dr Thomas 
Stoiaoe, Stephen 
KeUy, Michael 

.f Attwbod, Thomas 
Cartel, Thomas 

f BiBharn, John 

^ Ui^ej, WiBkm 
Moorefaead} John 

f Parry John 
Reeve, William 
Jlussel], William 
ihiw, John 

t Oooke, T. 

f Ha^es, William 

4- JLiee, J. 

f Bishop, W. R* 

t Horn, C. E. 

f Nathan, Isaac 

f Wade, J. A. 

!• Rodwell, G. H. 

f Welsh, Thomas 

f Idyius Barham, Esq 



VkMre of 
Westminster 
London 
Duhlin 

Ireland 

liondoU 

London 

Ireland 

Denhigh 

Loifdon 
Upper Helioh 
Duhliii 
London 

London 
London 
Canterbmy 



WeOs 



BoHl Floti^. DfbH. 
1755 

176d 1796 
1800 182^ 
176? 

1768 ieoo 

1772 

18139 

17»5 1804 
1776 

1800 
17^^ 

1800 1824 

1828 
1785 

1808 
1'786 
1786 
1792 

1829 

1829 

1829 

1829 



The dramatic music ot the t;outitiy has he^'A 
greatly improved by the familiarity which out 
composers have attained with the works of th^ 
Italian and German masters. Dr Arnold, Sto- 
race, Dibdin, and Bishop, have amalgamated 
their style with that of the Italian ; whilst Linley 
and Jackson << steadfastly adhered to a style o^ 
^eir own,' which seems to have been formed 
upon the melodies of our best English masters, 
iind thoife of the last age that were the most 
worthy of being preserved/** Of late years Mr 
pishop, Mr !tlawes, and others, have adapted 
aev;^al of th^ most celebrated of the operas 
of foreign countries to the English dtage; viz. 



• BUBNEY. 
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// JBarbiere di SivigUa^ (Rossini,) Le Nazte 
di FifforOy (Moiarty) Zhr FreisckntZy JPreeiamiy 
(Weber,) I%e Interrupted Sacrifice^ (Winter,) 
Tarrarey (Salieri^ MasanieUo^ (Auber,) &c.;* 
and some of Mr Bishop's own compositions will 
bear a ccnnparison with those of Rossini. Ob 
the whole, our national opera, though not in the 
state jn which we should wish to se;e it, has made 
a decided advance since the commencement of 
the nineteenth century. 

The arrival of Handel in England, and his 
speculations in the Italian Opera, have alreadj 
been noticed; we now have to look at him in 
another light, — as a composer of oratorios. He 
was the first who introduced this species of 
sacred music into England ; and he has ennobled 
the art b^ the production of a number of sacred 
dramas of matchless grandeur, sublimity, and 
majesty. For choral effect many of these ora- 
torios are unequalled, whilst the songs for a 
single voice are full of elegant melodies. The 
first oratorio publicly performed in England, 
was that of Esthety which was represented, in 
1732, by the pupils of Dr Pepusch's Academy 
of Ancient Music. His other oratorios succeeded 
in the following order : — Deborah . was per* 
formed in 1733; Alexanders Feasty and the 
Ode for St Cecilia' 8 Dayy in 1736 ; Isrctel m 

* The latest adaptations of this kind have been the 
Zauberflote of Mozart, which was brought out at Norwich, 
by JUr JktuUer, leader of the band at that theatre, in June 
1829 ; and 77ie Innkeepers, from the French, which was 
tcanshited, and the music, (by Catel,) adapted to our 
slaige, . by Mr Cummins,, then manager of tiiie theatres 
in the York circuit It was brought out in September, 
1829, at Leeds. 
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A^'in 1738; L*AU^tn> ed U Pensief^so, ill 
lfd9; /Sbt4 in 1740. The MessUxh* whs begttft 
on the 22d of August, 1741 ; the first part w&ii 
foiidied on the 28th of the same month, die 
second on the 6th, and the third on the 12th cyf 
i9eptetnbei*$ and on the 14th, it was performed, 
thus occupying the composer a space of onljr 
tirentj-one days. It appears sdmost incfedibte 
Aat so ehd[x)rate and noble il composition could 
be produced in so short a space of time. Semde 
was commenced June 3, 1743, and finished the 
4di of Jidy fdlolFing. Jatephy Susannah^ and 
JSamtcny were composed in the same year, as 

* From 1749 to 17^, tke Meisiah wds perform^ 
eleven times in the metropolis, under Handd*s direction^ 
for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital; from 1760 to, 
1768, it was perfoimed eight times, under the direction of 
J. 0. Smith; and firom 1769 to 1777, nine timed, under 
the dii«ction of John Staidey, B. M., for the sam^ ehadty. 
The proceeds of the twenty^gfat perfbrmaniSes' were 
j|^10,293j Handel hequeadied to Chi8> ehari^ a fair 
copy of the original score of The Messiah ; the organ in 
the chapel was also his gift. For several years there was 
also an annual performance fior the benefit of the West- 
mhtster Hospital^ ^hieh ceased in- 1784; and previous 
tXf 1771 there was an daimal benefit fbr the BM>#nloW» 
stMet Lyiiig4ii H<M]^tal ; and the Loek Hospital' derived 
scute advantage from a similar source. From this time 
tUl 1821, there does not appear to have been any perfor- 
mances for the hospitals in the metropolis. In that vear, 
on the proposal of William Ayrton, Esq. F.S.A. a 
fi^stitfll was once more held in Westminster Abhey, the 
profits of which were appropriated' to rebuildkig the West- 
minster Hospital^ established in 1719, " for die relief of 
the sick and needy in all parts of the world." The 
profits w^e consxden^le ; and' Madame Gatalani appro- 
priated the proceeds of the second* of a series of concerts 
given bf hRVaiaoimting to £9^16, to the satn^ benevolent 
purpose. 

s HS 
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were his grand Te Deumy in D, two orgid 
ooncertosy and many other pieces* Hercules 
was begun July 19, and finished August 17, 
1744. On the 2dd of August, he commenced 
JBdahazzar^ which was completed on the ^th €i 
September. His Oc&Buional Oraiorw was per- 
fbnned, and probably written, in 1746. Judas 
Maeeabeeus appears to have been begun July 9, 
and finished August 11, in the same year. j&X" 
ander JBaluiwas begun on the first of June, 1747, 
finished on the dOth, and performed on the 4tfa 
of July. Jitakua appears then to have been com- 
menced, and it was finished on the 18th of 
August. Sohmon was commenced on the 11th 
of July, 1748. At the end are the fbllowing 
words : — << G. F. Handel, Agost 9, 1748 ; aetatis, 
sixty-three." Theodora was commenced June 24, 
1749, and finished July 17. JejJuha war com- 
menced on the 21st of January, 1751, and finished 
(m the 17th of July. Some additions were made, 
which appear to have been concluded on the 15tb 
of August following.* 

Subsequent to me time of Handel, oraiariM 
have been among the most popular musical per- 
formances in England. They were undertaken by 
Bach, in 1770, and have been <x>ntinued, to the 
present time, under the direction of Dr Arnold, 
Messrs Linley, Ashleys, Bishop, and Bochsa ; Sir 
George Smart; and Mr Hawes, who was the 
director in 1829. The season of Lent is in 
general chosen for their exhibition in London, 
when they are performed twice a-week, at Covent 

* Handel wrote, besides. The Resurreeiiony composed 
at Rome, in 1708; The Triumph of Time and Druih, also 
composed at Rome, in 1709 ; and Ads and GdUska, 
written in 1721. 
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i€r«xlen and Dniry Lane theatres. Originally, 
the music on these occasions was entirely of that 
class termed sacred ; consi^ing of HandeFs orap- 
torios, given entire, or selections from them ; and 
to these the most celebrated pieces, from the 
works of foreign composers for the church, were 
gradually added. Of late years^ however, the 
custom has been, except on those occasions when 
the Messiah is performed entire, to give two acts 
of sacred music, and one of a miscellaneous 
selection of popular secular pieces. By this 
practice, though variety is provided^ s(»ne strange 
juxtapositions frequently take place, and things 
sacred and profane are sadly jumbled together. 
The most eminent performers, vocal and instru- 
mental, are usually engaged ; and the high terms 
which the former demand as a remuneration for 
their talents, have very materially diminished the 
profits of these performances. Indeed, for several 
years, the conductors have been losers. This is 
much to be regretted, as the oratorios are the 
cheapest musical performances to which the 
public of the metropolis have access. 

The following will be found a tolerably accurate 
list of oratorios which have been set to music by 
English composers, or by professors resident at 
the time in this country. The latter are distin- 
guished by a (*). 



Song of Deborah 


Dr Greene 


1732 


•Judith 


De f>e8ch 


1733 


David 


N. Porpoia 


1734 


Jephtha 


Dr Greene 


1737 


David's Lamentation 


J. C. Smith 


1740 


Force of Truth 


Dr Greene 


1744 


* Joseph 


De Fesch 


174^ 


i\1fred 


Dr Ame 


1746 



SOS 
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AM 

Jephtba 

Zimri 

Paradise Lost 

Rebecca 

Judith 

limoah 

IjaoMntatioii of Dsfid ob 

the Death of Saul aad 

Jonathan 
Manasseh 
Cure of Satd 
Abimelech 
Dorthof Abel 
The ResuKreetkm 
The Song of Moses 
The Passion 

• Goliath 
Prodigal Son 
Fall of Egypt 
The Ascension 

"^Ruth 

Fall of Egypt 

EUsha 

The Intercession 

-Palestine 

Elijah and the Priests of Baal 
{ Fail of Jenualein 

Britannia 

• Deluge 
The Prophecy 
The Thiuiks^ving 

In 1736, the Society for the support of Decayed 
Miiflicians and their Families, was iittthifttedl by 
Mr M. C. FestiBg and Dr Greene. In the same* 
year, Cervetto arrived^ and made the Engtis^ 
public acquainted with the powers of the vioknf* 
cello. The same year, a concert was established 
ajt Hickford*s Rooms, in Bower Street^ London ;< 
tWCi others were, held at the Castle and Swatt, 



Dr Ame 


1755 


J. Stanley 


1757 


Do. 


1760 


J. C. Smith 




Do. 


I76I 


Dr Ame 


17$4 


Dr Worgui 




J. C Smith 


1766 


Dr Worgan 




Dr Arnold 


1767 


Do. 


176d 


Andnymoua 




Dr Am^d 


1760 


T. lihiley, juik 




Anonymous 


1770 


Do. 


1773 


Dr Arnold 




Anonymous 


1774 


J. Hook 


1776 


F. Giaidiai 


1778 


Dr Wainewiight 


1780 


Dr Arnold 


1801 


M. P. King 


I8I2 


Dr Crotch 




G. Perry 


1818 


Da 




Dr Busby 


18Q6 


Bochsa 


1822 


J. A. Wade 


1824 


Sir .T. Stevenson 


1826' 
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two taverns in the city ; and another at Haber- 
dasher's Hall. The latter was subsequently 
removed to the King's Arms, Comhill, and was 
continued till 1774. £)uring the latter years of 
this concert, Giardini was the leader, and Mr 
Dance the second violin. Mrs Billington, when 
only seven years old, performed a concerto on 
the violin at one of them, in 1773. In 1764, 
Bach and Abel's concerts, were established ; 
where the best pieces and composers were heard. 
Bach's symphonies, (in which contrast was first 
observea as a principle in music,) were performed 
as well as Fischer's hautboy pieces, and the con- 
certos of Martini, Avison, Stamitz, and Vanhall. 
The elder Cramer, Barthelemon, Crosdill, Cer- 
vetto, &c. established their reputation at these 
concerts ; and Haydn composed a symphony for 
them, which was long a favourite of the public. 
These entertainments were very prosperous till 
about 1780, when they began to decline; and Lord 
Abingdon, for several seasons, gave the conductors 
pecuniary assistance, to secure them from loss, to 
the amount of £1600. In 1785, they were taken 
up by the profession, and, under the name of 
Prqfisskmcd Concerts^ continued till 1793. In 
that year, Salamon's concerts were established, 
and Haydn was engaged to compose for them* 
it was for these entertainments that he produced 
his twelve grand sinfomas^ which are well known 
to every lover of music, as the finest monuments 
of instrumental art. In 1791, the vocal concerts 
were instituted by Messrs Harrison and Kn3rvett, 
and continued, with little interruption, till 1824. 
An inunense number of public and private con- 
certs are now given annually in the metropolis, 
and these entertainments are also held in nearly^ 
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tnrery eity and town n tlie ^kkigdom. Tliese d^ 
York, Bsth, Norwich, Mwichester, and Liverpool, 
lire the most dintinguished. 

Ko ent^tamments, however, have so decided an 
influenee vpon oar raamcal taste, as that exer- 
cised by llie Concerts of Ancient Music, and the 
Philharmonic Concerts* The fiwiner were esta- 
bfished in 1776, thro«^ the instramentali^ of 
the Earl of ^Sandwich, and Joah Bates, Esq. 
fMrinoipally widi the view to preserve ^ such 
wAid and valual>le producticMis of old masters, as 
an intemperate rage for novelty had too sooil 
laid aside as simerannuated." Pieces which hbve 
been composed within twenty years, (with the 
exception of harmomzed atrs,) are exc)ude<l 
from performance at these concerts, which ar^ 
ander the management of a committee of noble* 
men and gentlemen ; and << here the productions 
of venerable old masters, particularly those of 
Piurcell and Handel, are performed by a select 
and powerful band, with such correctness and 
enerey as the audiors themselves never had the 
happiness towitness." Mr Bates* was the orimal 
lea«»r, and was succeeded by Mr Hay. ^e 
former then conducted the concerts till 179S, 
when he was succeeded by Mr Greatorex who is 
the present conductor. Mr J. B. Crattier, (a native 
of Germany, but brought to England by his 
father at a very early age,) followed Mr my as 
leader, and was succeeded by Mr F. Cramer, his 
brother, one of the most eminent professors at 
present in England. 

Tliese concerts are the means of preservitig 
the pure traditional style of singing Handel's 

* Mr Bates waft A native of Halifax, Yoiksbire, where 
li^wMboni, iiil740. He died in 1799. 
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ppmsic; and tbey weri& particuliirly. patronized by 
ihe.late '' good old Kiag^" — being honoured; wim 
the proud appellation g£ the King's Concerts, till 
after the coDunencement of ttot. illsess' which 
a^icted the monarch for sou many years before 
lus death. The bandalwaysxofisists of the first 
performers^ apd the vocalista are amongst the 
most eminent the metropolis contains. Those 
engaged for 1829 were Madames Camporesey 
Caradori^andMalibran.; Signor Donzelli ; Messrs 
Yaughan, W. Knyvett, and Phillips.; Misa Ste- 

Shens,^ Mrs Knyvett^ . Miss Wilkinson, and Mist 
ohnsom 
The Philharmonic Concerts were established ia 
1812, at a meeting held at the house of MrDance, 
at. which only that gentleman, Mr J. B. Cramer^: 
aAd Signor Corri, were presoQt.. The first concert 
was given in February, 1813 ; and they have been 
continued up to.the present time,, with increasingi 
reputation. The object of this institution is, Uy 
parpmote the excellence of instrumental perfomoH 
HXiCfss.; and in this the efforts of the directors hava 
been most successful. They have formed a band^ 
which is unequalled in Europe ; and nothing, halt 
CQQtributed ;more to promote our taste for* instru* 
UK^fi^ mvsic^ than the example • set by tha 
ipj8mb^cs of this society*^ Every noveltyin com- 
portion is heard; and ever^ performer, foreigUr 
or English, . of reputation, is engaged at- these* 
concerts* In 1829, the. &lk)wmg' performert* 
made theijc first appearance at them > in this? 
country :-*^ On. the 2dd of February^ M^ Tol-^. 
becque, a. violinist; on, the 27th ot April, M.^ 
Schlesinger,, a. performer on the piano-fisrte; on^ 
the 11th of MavvM. Haumann,aGennan violinist; 
on the 5t5ih of May, M» Bosner, and:MadaoiQ 
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Wranisky, two singers from Germany ; and, on 
the 8th of Jmie, M. Beriot, a celebrated French 
violinist 

In the year 1741, the Madrigal Society was 
formed, for the encouragement of that species 
of composition, the parent of the English glee. 
In this species of musical writing, ouf composers 
may decidedly lay claim to originality ; and have 
given us a national harmony, equal to any thing 
we have imported from the continent. To promote 
the practice of glee writing, Lord Sandwich, in 
1762, alongst with several other noble amateurs, 
established a society for awarding prizes for the 
best compositions of this species, contributed bj 
English composers. Great emulation was excited 
by this attempt to stimulate native talent ; and 
Dr William Hayes, Dr Ame, Baildon, Dr Cooke, 
and Webbe, were competitors for the rewards 
bestowed by the society. Stafford Smith, Atter- 
bury, Lord Mornington, the Pax tons, and Danbj 
followed ; and, in the two or three years which 
succeeded the establishment of this society, the 
art of glee writing became very extensively 
diffused, and greatly improved. In 1785, Dr 
Callcott first sent m his contributions to the 
society; and, in 1787, the regular Glee Club 
was established, which has been continued to the 
present day. The successful candidate for the 
prize this year (1829) was Mr Elliott. Webbe's 
<* Glorious Apollo" was written for this club, and 
is always the opening glee. The Catch Club has 
a similar object to the Glee Club ; and, for some 
years after its first institution, it also distributed 
prizes. This practice has been discontinued since 
1812. The Concen tores Society, established in 
1790, had a similar object to the Catch and Glee 
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Cli^s. To this society we are indebted for that 
delightful glee, << Peace to the Souls oftke Heroesy" 
which Dr Callcott composed for one of its 
meetings.* 

The following will be found a tolerably accurate 
list of our principal glee writers : — 



Name. 


Native of 


Born. Flour. Died. 


Aldrich, Dr H. 


Westminster 


1647 1710 


Haydn, George 




1724 


Cedes, John 




1730 1735 


Travers, John 




1745 1758 


Hayes, Dr William 




1760 1779 


Ajne, Dr T. A. 


London 


1710 1778 


Boyce, Dr. William 


London 


1710 1779 


ALcock, Dr John 


London 


17U 1806. 


iNares, Dr James 


Stanwell 


1715 1783 


M/ organ, Dr John 




1744 1790 


Jackson, William 


Exeter 


1730 1803 


Bergh 




1768 


BattiBhill, J<maUian 


London 


17^ 1801 


Hayes, Dr P. 


Oxford . 


1789 1797 


liong 
Baildon 




1764 
1766 


Harrington 


■ 


1766 


Arnold, Dr S. 


London 


1789 1802 


Dyne 


/ 


1768 


Gorfe, Joseph 


SaHsbury 


. 1740 1820 


Webbe, Samuel 


London 


1740 


Hooke, James 


Norwich 


1746 


Hutchbison, Dr 




1772 


Linley, Thomas 


Bath 


1795 


Shield, William, 


Smalwell 


1749 1829 


Smith, J. S. 


Gloucester 


1750 1775 


Atterbury 




1778 



* In 1822, this society announced a series of concerts, 
to consist entirely of British compositions, executed by 
British performers. They were given for two seasons 
only, ia 18fid and in 1824. 
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TXmm. 



liiiiky^ Tlioa. jun. 

Noiris, C3ias.B.M.< 
f Mazziiighi, Joseph 

Moniiiigton» Lord 

Praten, W. 

Paxton, S. 

Sale, John 

Gooke» Robeit' 

StOiace, Stqtben 
t Holder, J. W. B. M. 

G&llcott,.Dr J. W. 

Banby, John 
f Attwood 

GneviUe, Rev. B. 
f Webbe, Sanrael, jun. 
f SUvenson, Sir> John 

Hindle 

Gooke, N. 

Ayrton 

HarriMm 

Stevens, "R, J. S. 

3eckwith, J>c 

Spoffbrth 

t Biggs 

f Horsley^ William 

f. Crotch, Dr William 

f Evans, Charles 

fWalmisley^ T. F. 

f Burghersh, Lord 

f Hawes, WillilUd 

t Bishop, W. R. 

f Knapton, P. 

f Knyvett, Wt 

f King» JUG; P. 

f Goss, John 

f Greatorex, Thomas 

f WflMs^ 

f Bamett, John- 

t BlUott, J. 



NatlT««f 

BMh 

Salisbury 
London 



London 

Londan- 

London 

Kensington 

London 



IreibMi 
Chichester 



Noivikhv 



London 
!Noinffisik 

Londen 

LlKWloil'' 

London 
Yorb' 



Tareham 



Bdtan^ 9Umr, IHal 

1779- 

1735 1781 

177» 

1779 
1758 

1814 

lies ii96 

176& 

1766 1821 

17at^ 
1767 

1758? 
177D 
1773 

179» 
1773 

1707 

1800 

ifioe 

18M 

1809 

1810 
17741- 
17^5' 

182a 
178a 
1784 
1785> 
lCfB6: 
178»^ 

18Mf 

1800 

1829 

1639^' 

1829- 

1829" 

102r 
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Qur ehureh* music remains nearly in i^e state 
in ^whicfa it was left by Purcell. No music has a 
stronger hold upon the affections of the English; 
dud the most sublime and magnificent is ^e most 
relished. In .«ome of our cathedrals^ the choirs 
iu;e supported in a very respectable style; and 
the fine church service is perfermed in a way 
•ealeuiftted to excite devotional feelings in the 
most indifferent. In others it is, we regret to say^ 
less attended to: and, in many of our churches 
fiad chapels, the most vile method of singing 
prev^ii^ The use of the organ, however, which 
is now becoming very general, even in dissenting 
chapels, is gradually introducing a better taste 
in this important point of divine worship. The 
chants in our cathedrals since the Reformation, 
^e superior to those of the Romish, or any other 
church* 

We subjoin a list of those who have most 
^tinguished themselves as composers of sacred 
music since the days of Purcell. 

Vvne. K«ttr<ff Bona. Flour. DiecL 

Bisliqp, John 1700 

Creishtoq, Ro. D.D, 1639 1726 

aai*:e, Dr J. 1700 1707 

Hine 1700 

Aldrich, Dr H. Wmtsmater 1647 1710 

Pjggot, Fran, B. M. 1700 

GoldwiD, John , 1697 1719 

Hall, Henry New WinOsor 1655 1707 

Heldon, John 1701 1736 

Tudway, Dr Tlios. 1664 1705 

Eicbar4w>o> Yaugfaan 1706 

Tiumer, Pr Wm. 1662 1696 1740 

Croft, J5if W. Net^. Eatipgton 1677 17^7 

Henstridge, Daniel 1710 

Isham, John 1726 

Healedne, James 1720 1750 
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Name. 



KstiTeof 


Bora. Ftoar. Diea. 




1720 1766 


London 


1755 


Wincliester 


1700 1776 


London 


1710 1779 


London 


1713 1786 


London 


1715 1806 


StanwRll 


1715 1783 




1745 1758 




1733 1796 


Ripon 


1734 1808 


London 


1738 1801 




1739 1797 




1785 




1793 


London 


1739 180S 


Salisbury 


1740 1820 




1766 


London 


1781 


Norwich 


1805 




1820 


Norwich 


1829 


York 


1829 


York 


1829 




1829 


Leicester 


1829 




1829 



Reading, John 

Greene, Dr Maurice 

Kent, James 

Boyce, Dr Wm. 

Stanley, John 

Alcock, Dr John 

Nares, Dr James 

Travers, John 

Dupuis, Dr T. S. 

Ayrton, Dr £. 

Battishill, Jonathan 

Hayes, Dr P. 

Ebdon 
• Cooke, Dr Benj. 

Arnold, Dr S. 

Corfe, Joseph 
•I* Wesley, Samuel 
I Novello, Vincent 

Beckwith, Dr 
f Camidge, Mr 
f Pettet, John 
f Camidge, Dr J. 

Knapton, Mr 
f Nightingale, J. C. 
f Gf^ner, W. 
t Perry, G. 

The Gregorian chant has been graduallj chV 
appearing in the Roman Catholic chapels in 
England for the last half century, and is now 
almost wholly discontinued. About 1776, Charles 
Barbandt, organist to the Elector of Bavaria's 
chapel, attempted to introduce a deviation from 
this chant, by publishing a collection of pieces 
for divine worship, afler a French model, tJie use 
of which was little extended beyond the chapel 
for which they were written. In 1792, Mr 
Webbe published a collection of motets ; and in 
the same year a collection of masses, by that 



oompoter, aad by Ricd and Paxton^ tdso ap- 
peared- These were followed by No vello's masses, 
(ibe first of which was published in 1811,) aod 
by those of Haydn and Mozart* These modern 
compositions appear to have generally superseded 
the fmcient ritiml : and the only portions of the 
Gregorian service now generaUy retained, are^ 
in the morning service, wose parts sung by the 
priests at the altar, and the responses ; and, in 
the evening service, the chants for the psalms^ 
^d the Gregorian hymns. All these have been 
furanged and harmonised by Mr Novello^ in a 
^tyle which entitles him to the thanks of every 
lover qf these ancient and admird>le melodies; 
which, though des|Hsed by some for their sim- 

Slicity, are> nevertheless, w^ting in the highest 
e^ee, to the triply devotional mind, and capable 
of inspiring the most sublime emotions. 

The aggr^;ate number of composers of glees, 
^nd of dramatic and church music, in the EngMsb 
school, it will be seen, is very considerable ; and 
^ere are also a number of c<miposers of single 
aongs, — in which department we have many very 
delightful melodies of modem productiosk Hie 
IbUowing are some ^ tks prmcipal writers of 
these :-«~WiliUain Ball, John Bamett,. Jfwiaea 
]^a]rnett, T* H. Bayley^ Esq. J. Braham, W. R.. 
Bishop, T* Bridgewater, Mrs Bulkeky,, J. Blewitt,. 
Ik Camaby, W. H. CaHcott, J- C. Clifton^ T. 
Dibdin, J. Goss, G. F. Harris, F. W. Homcastle, 
T. A. Hughes,. W^ Kirby* P. Knanton, F. Klose, 
A. Meves, T. Millar, Mrs PhilUp Millard, T. 
KEoore, £sq., J. Nelson, J. Pettet, A. Pettet, J. 
Parry, J. Parry, jun. H. Phillips, T. Phillips, 
J. A. Rawlings, G. H. RodweU> W. Rooke, J. 
Sinclair, C» Smith, Sir J. Stevenson, A* Tallet, 
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E. Taylor, W, Turnbull, John Thomson, Esq., 
T. Walmisley, J. A. Wade, S. Webbe, G. W»ne, 
J. Watson, &c. &c. 

Otir instrumental composers, particularly fur 
the violin, organ, and piano-forte, are numerons 
and respectable : the following are a few of those 
who are at present flourishing : — H. J. Bannister, 
J» F. Burrowes, Dr Camidge, F. Cramer, James 
Calkin, G. E. Griffin, C. Hargitt, W. H. Hagart, 
W. Hill, J. W. Holder, H. Hewitt, P. K-napton, 
W. T. Ling, John Lodge, Esq. J. Mazzinghi, A. 
Meves, More, J. JVI. M <Murdie, A. Moralt, Charles 
Neale, Charles Nichdson, J. C. Nightingale, G. 
, Perry, C. Potter, T. A. Rawlings, &c &c. ' 

Some very excellent performers have been 
produced in the English school of singing during 
the last and present century. Amongst those of 
most note, who flourished in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were Mrs Billington;* Miss Linley,f after- 
wards the wife of R. B; Sheridan, Esq. ; M^ 
Harrop, afterwards the wife of Joah Bates, Esq. ; 
Miss Brent, afterwards Mrs Pinto, for whom Dr 
Ame wrote the part of Mandane in Artaxerxes ; 
Miss Abrams,| and her sister Theodosia, who first 
appeared in public at the opening of the Ancient 
Concert, in 1776 ; Miss S. Mahon, afterwards Mrs 
Second ; Miss Poole, better known by the name of 
Mrs Dickons ; § Miss Parke, afterwards Mrs Beard- 
more ;|| Mrs Crouch, one of the most popular 

• She flourished from about 1780 to 1817. 
f She died in Bristol, 1792. 

\ The popular hallad of Crazy Jane was composed by 
this lady. 

§ This lady has some time since retired from public life. 
II This lady died in 1822. 
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of our dramatic singers ;* Miss Romanzini, who 
married Mr Bland, the brother of Mrs Jordan ; 
Mrs Ambrose, &c. &c, : Mr Norris, already men- 
tioned in our list of glee writers ; Mr Mathews, 
like Mr Norris, a native of, and principally 
resident at, Oxford ; Mr Champness, who sung 
at the Institution of the Ancient Concerts ; Mr 
Harrison, one of the best English tenor singers 
of the last century ;f Mr Grose ; Mr Goss ; J Mr 
C. Banister, a celebrated bass singer, for whom 
Shield composed the song of " The Wolf;' John 
Sale, and his son, J. B. Sale ; Mr Meredith ; Mr 
Incledon, who, as a singer of sea-songs and 
ballads, was imequalled ; Mr Kelly, who perhaps 
acquired more fame as a composer, than as a 
sitiger ; and Mr Welsh. 

In the present century, Mrs Salmon, whose 
maternal name was Munday, was confessedly at 
the head of the English school, during the period 
that she continued in public life : Miss Jackson' 
first appeared in public at the Ancient Concerts 
in 1800 ; she married Mr Lacy, also an eminent 
singer, and accompanied him to Calcutta in 1818 ; 
Mrs Lacy is considered the best singer of Han- 
ders music in existence: Miss Frances Corri, 
who sung at the King's Theatre in 1818, and her 
sister. Miss Rosalie Corri, now Mrs W. Geesin, 
who first sang in London at the Oratorios of 
1820, are both charming vocalists ; Miss Mel- 
ville is a singer at several of the coimtry festivals ; 

* Mrs Crouch was bom in 1763, and died at Brighton, 
in 1805. 

f Mr H. was bom at Belper, in Derbyshire, Sept. 8, 
1760, and died in London, on the 25th of June, 1812. 

\ Mr Goss died in 1817. His son is living, and is a 
very pleasing glee singer. 
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Mi^ J. Fletdbusr has a pleasing mezzo-^oprxa^ 
voice> and first appeared at the Birmingham 
Qieeting in 1811 ; Miss Duncan, afterwards Mrs 
P^vison^ was an equally clevef sifxger and actress i 
Miss Carew, who has now retired firom public 
life ; Mrs Mountain ; Miss George, a very pretty 
theatrical singer \ Miss D« Travis, now marriea 
\o Mr. W. Knyvett ; Miss Stephens, a delightful 
yocalis(y one of the greatest ornaments of the 
fnusical profession ; Miss M. Tr^e, now Mra 
PradshaWf ii^ho sung with more intense feelipg 
than any ypcalist we ever he^rd, — she has now 
retired from public life \ two of her sisters are on 
ihe stage, but they do i\o( ppss^p her talents ; 
^ys§ f^^tqn (Lady Willi^i](i Lennox) ^rst ^ppeare^ 
m London m 1820, and is now undoubtedly f|t 
the liea4 of the l^nglisb school ; Mrs P. Atkinson 
(fprm^rly Miss Qoq4a]l) ha^ % ve^ce of muct^ 
sweetness, possesses ^reat talents, and is, perhapss 
one of the most scientific fingers of the day; 
]^i8S Symonds came into public life in 1820; 
Mrs Keeley (formerly Miss Gow^rd) first ap-^ 
peared in pHblic at the York Concerts of 1823 ; 
Miss Cawse an^ Miss H. Cawse, twa young ladies 
(particularly the latter) of remarkably precocious 
talents ; and Miss Farrar^ ^highly talented youne 
lady? a pup^ of Mr White of Leeds, who appeared 
for the first time in public, at tli^ York Sub- 
i^criptipn Concerts; Miss Wilkinj^n^ a joung 
lady with a ^9 pout^alto voice^^ who is the 
granddaughter of the late Tate Wilkinson ; Miss 
l^ACpn, daught^ij qf the edjitoc of the Quarterly 
Musical Review ; Miss M. Cramer; Miss Grad- 
don ; Miss Childe, (who sang at the York Concerts 
of 1829,) and Miss Bellphapabers, both pupils oP 
the Royal Academy of Music Ti<ese are the 
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principal living female singers. Of Ihe othet 
sex we may mention — Mr Buggine, who was 
a singer at the Musical Festivals a few years 
back, — we have not heard of him lately; Mir 
W. Knjrvett, and Mr Terrail, are amongst the 
few good counter-tenor singers of the present 
day ; Mr Braham, Mr Vaughan, Mr Sapio, Mr 
A. Sapio, Mr Sinclair, Mr Bennett, (of Man- 
chester,) Mr Homcastle, &c. are tenors ; the 
leading basses are Mr Bellamy, Mr Phillips, and 
Mr Edward Taylor. 

Besides the above, there are a great many 
singers nearly equal in merit, scattered over the 
country, in the provincial theatres, the cathedral 
choirs, &c. ; and an immense number of choral 
societies have been formed of late years, by 
meanis of which, the execution of choral pieces 
has been carried to a degree of perfection never 
before equalled. 

- A great change has taken place during the last 
half century, in compositions for single voices. Pre- 
vious to that era, the professors of counter-tenor 
singing were regarded as the sole depositories of 
high science. Few men, however, have of late 
years attained much eminence in that department, 
and the number of songs, for that species of voice, 
is meagre in the extreme. Whilst the counter- 
tenor has declined, the bass has been exalted. 
Haydn was one of the first who, in his Creation^ 
imparted to the bass parts a pathos and elegance 
which had not previously been looked for from 
that voice, the compositions for which were, with 
few exceptions, mechanical and heavy. For, 
although some of Purcell's bass songs; and even 
several of Handel's and Pergolesi*s, combine with 
that solid magriificence, which was the general 
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cheracteriB^^ of this depactment, b^tfa iightoaa^js 
aad brilliaiM^, they fonned the exception, and 
not the rule, aad may be consi^^red, perb^pib 
rather as the result of accidental combinationa, 
than of elaborate design. Mozart followed the 
example of I^aydn ; and» in Ei^land, Storace 
introauced a more flowing melody for the ba^g in 
several of his dramas* The innovation upon tb^ 
0I4 school thus made, has been followed up by 
.several other English composers. Dr CaUcwtt's 
Angel of Life^ and Mr Horsley's Tempest^ as biass 
songs, fire equal to any thing of Haydn's ; and our 
^lee writjers exhibit a combination of grandeur, 
with grace, scarcely to be .exceeded. Perhaps aU 
[have be^n excelled by Dr Crotch; who, in his 
paieistmfii b^ united the majestic mi^^cence^ 
the sound leaning, and imposing dignity of the 
anicients, wit^ the refinement and the pathos of 
modern music, in the recitatives and ain^, whic^ 
he hfis assignee^ in that oratorio, to tj^e bass 
jsinger. 

Since the commencement of the present cenr 
tury, the excellence of our instrumental perform 
nances has greatly increased ; and, at present 
we have performers on every instriunent, who 
rank not only amongst the first, hxA as the very 
first,, in their profession. Mori apd Cramer on 
the violin ; the two Linleys on the violonceUo ; 
Macintosh on the bassoon ; Wilman on the clsr 
rlonet; Harper on the trumpet; Nicholson on the 
flute ; with others, need only be named in proof 
of the truth of our assertion. The P,hilharpK>Qic 
Band t«, and the Opera Band taas^ the best ia 
£urppe; and we have, in many towns, instrfir 
mental ban4s, capable of j^rfonning dip mopt 
difficult mid complicated pieceii rf music, ia % 
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Style which the metropolis dould not have equalled 
a few ycBTS ago. Our" instniiiiential doihposers 
are numerous^ and soaie of them have a very 
high tank ; and, at concerts^ instrumental pieces 
are now listened to' with a degree of attention 
which they would not have received in former 
years* 

Having' tlMis given il emmected^ though ne*'' 
(5esstnily a bii^ atid ocmdeniked, view of the* 
progress of music^ in* its' various branches^ in^ 
this counttTy We shall conclude our task^ by^ 
noticing a row desultory occut'renoes; whieh ahe- 
worthy of r^coM in a history of the art. 

A principal feature of the present day, is this 
Musical Festivals, which take place periodidaHy,* 
and in which the charms of music are made siib^' 
servient to the claims of benevolence. One of 
the earliest of thes^ festivals is that of Birming- 
ham, for the benefit of the General Hospital m 
that towo: It originated in 1778 : the second 
festival war held in 17M ; since which time, it 
has been held triennially, except in 1793, when 
the- theati^, in- which the cond^ts Wete given, 
w» burnt down* We subjcnn a statement <^'th^ 
sums takenat these festivals, from 17^84. 



SeptJ 1784, ^81325 0' ^703 

Aiifl^ 1787, 1980 964 a 

1790, 1965 18 958 14 8 

1793/ No Festival. 

Sept 1796, 2044 897 0" 

1799, 2544 6 1470 

— ^ 1802» 38S0 17 Oi 238(y 17 4 

Oct 1805^ ^22 6 4 2902 17 11 

1808> 6511 12 2i 3^7 19. 8 

— — 1811, 668b 2 9- 362910 

1814, 7124 12 3111 15 2 
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Oct. 



• 


Ji9ceipt^ 


Pr^UsioikeBoapUaL 


1817, 


je8746 6 


9 ^£4296 10 10 


1820; 


9483 4 


7 5001 10 11 


1828, 


10,558 14 


OJ 5806 12 6J 


1826, 


10,098 11 


11 5000 


1829, 


9700 


4500 0« 



In 1784, the celebrated perforHiance in West- 
minster Abbey, known, by the name, of The 
CommemoraHon of Handely took plac9« Tb^e, 
were five performances : .two of which consisted 
of The Mesdah; it being repeated on the last 
day» by commaod of his Majesty. In 1785, 1786, 
and 1787, there were grand Musical Festivals i^ti 
the Abbey, and as a matter of curiosity, we ^sub- 
join the receipts and profits.: on each of these 
occasi<ui6« 

RewipU. • Profit^. 

1764, L. 12,786 12 10 L.7y000 

1785, 11,648 13 6,600 

1786, 12,326 7 6,900 

1787, 14,042 18 6,700 



L.50,754 6 q L.26,200 

Of which, £16,200 were ^ren to the Fund 
Jbr the mpport ojf Decayed Mitdeiane and their 
Families; £5500 to the Westminster Hospital; 
and £4500 to St George's Hospital. There were 
concerts at the Pantheon in 1788 and 1789 ; and 
festivals in the Abbey in 1700 and 1791,— also 
for charitable purposes; but the accounts. of the 
receipts and expenditure do not appear to have 
been preserved. 

Festivals on a similar plan to that of Binhingham 
are now held at Chester, Derbv, Liverpool, York, 
Norwich, and Manchester. At these meeth^ 

* This sum is a rough estimate given in the papers ; 
we have seen no correct return* 
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the best performers are engaged ; the bands are 
numerous, (at the last York Festival, in Sep- 
tember, 1828, there was m aggregate of 618 
instrumentalists and vocalists actually engaged 
in the performances at the Minster,) and the 
selections, generally, made with great judgment. 
They must, therefore, tend greatly to advance the 
interests of music, and give the public a taste for 
all that is grand and sublime in the art. 

It is probable that the English school, both 
vocal and instrumental, will be much improved 
by the establishment, in 1822, of the Koyal 
Academy of Music, in which, undevthe auspices 
of the King, and the patronage of Hi^y of the 
principal nobility and gentry of the country, a 
regular musical education is imparted, by the 
most eminent professors, to the pupils, male and 
female. Several very clever performers have 
already emanated from the Academy; and in the 
winters of 1828 and 1829, the pupils performed 
Italian operas, in a style which has met with 
warm commendation. We hope, that, from this 
source, the means of improving our national 
opera will be derived. The Melodists' Club was 
instituted in 1825, for the purpose of promoting 
English melody and ballad composition ; and 
though we see still a great predominance of 
foreign music at all the public and private con- 
certs, and a decided preference shewn to foreign 
artistes by the leading patrons of music in the 
country, yet still we think there are indications 
of a desire to do justice to native talent, when it 
is decidedly manifested. This is evident from 
the patronage which has been shewn to Master 
George Aspull, a youth who has evinced a preco- 
city of talent not equalled, we verily believe, (fron 

2 K 
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the opinions we have heard expressed by vaiidxi^ 
professors,) since the days of Mozart Thi^ 
young gehtleman, at the early age of fourteen, 
displays a wonderful genius both for playing and 
composing. He improvisatrizes, on any siven 
theme, with the utmost promptitude ; and exe- 
cutes the compositions of the first masters, ap 
sight, with an accuracy, which many able musi^ 
cians cannot acquire without much practice. 
Another remarkable instance of early talent 
ought not to be passed unnoticed. Master 
Joseph Burke, a native of the " Emerald Isle," 
is, at the age of twelve years, one of the first 
violinists in the kingdom. The ease, the feeling, 
the expression, of his performances, the brilliance 
an4 fineness of his tone, and the scientific acquire- 
ments, of this mere child, are allowed, by all who 
have heard him, to be most surprising. 

'^ie institution of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and the patronage young Aspull and 
Master Burke have received, though isolated 
acts, yet induce us to hope, that the tide of 
patrician patronage will not always be devoted 
to foreign professors. We have no wish to 
deprive the meritorious foreigner of one iota of 
the fair reward for bis exertions, or of the fair 
fiime which ought to await them ; but we should 
love to see the native genius of our own country 
more warmly cherished; and, in the words of 
oiie of the most able of our musical critics, we, 
would, in conclusion, say, that " We think it due. 
to our countrymen to observe, that those who 
reproach them with a want of genius, should shew, 
that there is a want of opportunity and motive 
to its exertion ; and we would, with imfeigned 
^"spect, hint to those persons' of ^xalteq ^ok 
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amongst us, who, by general consent, are con- 
sidered as the ^eat depositaries of public favour, 
that, if they still continue, on all occasions, to 
prefer foreign writers and performers to those of 
their own country, it is not justice to assert, 
becattse it has not been proved^ that the latter 
are altogether unworthy of their covintenance and 
support.'' * 

* Quarterbf Muncal Magazine, vol. L p. 501. 



THE END. 
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